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Product Now Being Sold in| 
East St. Louis District Is) 
Transported From Fields | 


In Louisiana 


Fuel Is Distributed 


Among Industries 
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Additional Lines Said to Be 
Projected With Service Also 
Being Provided to Con-| 
_ sumers in Indiana 





State of Illinois: 

Springfield, May 10. 

The first natural gas transported by | 
pipe line to this State now is.being sold 
in East St. Louis, St. Clair County, it 
was announced orally at the office of the | 
Illinois commerce commission. 


It is understood, also, it was stated. | 
that certain surveys are being made and 
other preliminary work done for the 

mstruction of natural gas-pipe lines 

rom the Louisiana or Texas and. Okia- 
homa fields to and through Illinois. 

Plans of the Missouri-Kansas Pipe 
Line Company were said to contemplate 
a’930-milée gas line from Amarillo, Tex., 
to the central part of Indiana, passing 

through Illinois, at a cost of nearly $40,- 
000,000. 


’ 


Louisiana Product 


The gas now being sold in the East St. 
Louis district, it was stated, is trans- 
ported from the Louisiana fields by the 
Mississippi River Fuel Corporation and 
distributed by the Cahokia Manufacturers 
Gas Company, a subsidiary of the IIli- 
nois Power & Light Corporation. ° 

A schedule of rate for industrial 
service in East St. Louis was filed Jan. 
20, effective immediately, by virtue “of | 
an order of the. Commission; This. gas 
is for industrial rather than domestic 
uses. : 

On Mar. 11 the commission approved 
an agreement between the Mississippi | 
River Fuel Corporation and the Cahokia 
Manufacturers Gas Company relative to 
the sale of natural gas for industrial 
purposes in St. Clair. and Madison coun- 
ties. 

. Extent of Jurisdiction 

The jurisdiction of the commerce com- 
mission, it was explained, is limited to a} 
consideration of rates afecting the con- 
‘sumer. Thus the commission,’it is ex- 
peeted, would be called on to approve 
any contracts between the transporting 
and distributing companies if the former 
sold to the latter, and would be calléd on 
to approve rates to customers. 

In the latter case, the distributing 
company would file-a schedule with the 
commission effective in not less than, 30 
days, unless the commission ordered it 
in effect sooner, - During the 30-day 
period, the commission would examine the 
schedule and if nothing objectionable 
were found the rates would go into effect. 

At any later time, however, it was} 
stated, anyone would have the right to 
file a complaint against the rates and 
the commission would be required to set 
the case down for hearing. The com-| 
mission also may, on its own motion, 
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New ‘Plan Devised 


To Print Currency 





Process Simplified and. Cost 
Reduced by Use of 


Iron Plates 





The Bureau of Standards in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of.Engraving and 
Printing has developed a mew process 
for making the printing plates used at 
the,latter Bureau for printing the paper 
currency. - : 

For the past sevéral years most of 
the plates used at the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing have been made 
by an. electrolytic ' process, /some- 
what similar to electrotyping. These 
plates have consisted largely of nickel 
and coppér with a surface of chromium, 
which is a yery hard metal. In order 
to simplify the process and to reduce the 
costy some of the plates are now being 
made by depositing iron instead of cop- 
per and nickel. 

' In this new process, the solution con- 
tains an iron salt. and iron anodes are 
used. The deposits of iron are very 
strong and tough. When plated with 
chromium to —- the surface they 
give very satisfactory service. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


States Gradually 
Requiring Electric 
: Extensions to Farms 








Policies of Making Users of 
Current Bear Expense of 
Construction Undergoing 


Change 


The policy of State commissions in 
requiring electric utilities to make exten- 
sions to serve customers in rural terri- 
tory only when the cost, or some portion 
thereof, of the extension. was. paid by|. 
|the prospective users of electricity, is jn 


undergoing a change. 


The Olio public utilities commission 
recently issued an order (V-U. S. Daily, 
that companies must 
make line, extensions at their own ex- 
pense when the customers to be served 
enter into a four-year contract agreeing 
to pay minimum monthly bills for serv- 
ice of not more than,2 per cent of the 


providing 


proportionate cost of the extension. 
ia Reduces Charges..._. 


Unde?®*an order just issued, the Ohio 
at an electric com- 
nany having a rural line paid for by 
customers must furnish service to other 


commission holds 


applicants regardless of whether the 


latter agree to share the cost of the 


construction. 


The Georgia public service commission 
last November issued an order (IV U. S. 
2409) reducing the charges to 


Daily, 
customers in rural territory. 


The Alabama public service commis- | 
sion now has the subject under consid- 
eration and has expressed the belief it 
is the duty of electric companies to ex- 
d service lines into rural territory at 
ir own expense when it is economi- 


the 


cally possible, 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, May 10. 


An electric, utility which provides a 
rural line extension by contract with a 
who 
agree to. pay the cost of construction 


limited number of subscribers 





The United 
ing Corporation 














investigate the rates later. 
Use of Local Gas 


In two areas, it was 


natural 
sold th 
Gas Company 


the same localities. 


Greenville., 


es * 


announced, 
gas produced im Illinois is being | 
The Illinois 
is serving Bridgeport, 
Sumner, Lawrenceville and Olney, and 
the Bond County Gas Company is serv- 


o Other natural gas has been found 
in the State, with the exception of small 
quantities in the vicinity of Colchester, 
McDonough County, which is.owned and 





used by individuals and is not a public 
utility. 


+ Accord on Livestock 
Measure Is Sought 
: | ET ARES AG 


Affected Parties Ask Delay 
Pending Agreement 





* F Conferences at Chicago called by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers have 
resulted in a recommendation that action 


| must furnish service to other applicants 
along the line regardless of whether they 
agree to share in the extension cost, ac- 


the public utilities commission. 


inating in Trumbull County involving 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Power and Light 
Co., which some time ago constructed an 
extension from Kinsman. Station to the 
center of Gustavus Township by con- 
tracting with several: potential subscrib- 
ers, including the township rural school 
board, who agreed to pay the construc- 
tion cost. 
Payment to School Board 





cost. 


and none were to be made to the utility 





1.) 





on the Haugen bill (H. R. 11097) to 
establish standards for livestock and 
livestock products be deferred, Repre- 
sentative Haugen (Rep.) of Northwood, 
Iowa, stated orally May 10. . 

Mr. Haugen, who is chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, re- 
ferred to a letter which he had just fe- 
ceived from the general manager of the 
National Order Buying Co., describing 
the conferences, 

Three committees were appointed at 


the conferences, one on hogs and pork, |’ 


one on cattle and beef, and one on sheep 
and mutton, Mr. Haugen said. These 
will consider standards and classifica 
tions for recommendation to the See- 
retary of Agriculture, who would then 
pass en them and transmit his views 
to the House Committee. : 

Mr. Haugen said it is generally de- 
sired that a system of standar for 

_livestock be established, but. that it is 
also desired to have complete agreement 
on the details of the bill among the par- 
ties affected before the committee begins 
hearings at the next Congress session. 

Organizations represented at the. con- 
ference included the American National 
Livestock Association, National Live- 
stock Producers Association, National 
Order’ Buying Co., Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, and packing compa- 
nies, including the Swift, Wilson, Armour 
and Kingan companies. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
mt Agriculture shall establish standards 
or livestock and livestock products and 

' n inspection service available to those 
wishing to use it for small fees, 
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Continues 


HE, 


factor inthe progress west, he said. 


0’ 
Siletmnsre, Md., he said. 


It is because of this that the gains by 
ss the center westward. 
t 


he said, 


this was only his personal opinion 


cording to a decision issued May 7 by | 


The decision was made in a case orig- | 


Another part of the contract provided 
that no electric service was to be given 
others along the line until the others paid 
their equitable part of the construction 
In view of the fact that the school 
board advanced $2,b00 toward the con- 
struction, the payments from new sub- 
scribers were to be made to the board 

Accordingly, when M. E. Smith and 
Clara V. Holcomb recently petitioned for 


Move of Population Center 
West, Census Reveals 


move north or south, as. many’ incidents of t 10; 
The rush to Florida some yeers ago, the automobile industry around Michigan, 
the. oil boom in Oklahoma, all have some effect upon the shifting of the center, 


based upon observation and « 
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Road Contracts 
In 35 States Are 
Twice 1929 Total 





|Early Awards Are. Described | 
By Mr. Lamont as Sig-) 
nificant of Employment! 
Trend During Year + 





Decreases Reported 
By Only Five States! 


Pennsylvania Leads in Dollar 
Value of Construction Work 
With an Aggregate of More 
Than $114,000,000 








Contracts for highway construction, 
| awarded during the first three months of 
this year in 35 States, more than doubled 
the awards for the same period last year, 
and reached a total of more than $114,- 
000,000, according to a statement on May 
10 by the Department of Commerce. 

Increases reported by 30 States more 
than made up for reductions in five; 
Ohio and Idaho led in percentage of 
increase, while Fennaxsvaneh was the 
greatest in dollar value. Whe showing 
of some States was affected adversely 
by litigation and other fattors not readily 
controllable and the -returns still leave 
| one-fourth of the country to be heard 
from, the statement points out. 

Employment Aided 

In making the figures public, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce,, Robert P. Lamont, 
said “the large volume of early awards 
may be especially significant in spread- 
ing employment throughout the year,” 
and that highway projects “provide em- 
ployment both directly and indirectly 
tover broader areas than any other type 
of public work.” 
The Department’s statement follows 
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Texas Restricts 


Drilling in Towns 
ee 
Only One Oil Well Permit- 
ted to Each Block 


v 


State of Texas: 
Austin, May 10. 
NLY one oil well wilk be per- 
mitted in each city block in 
towns that have become oil fields, 
the owners of property in each 
block to share equally in bonus 
payments and royalties from the 
block’s production, according to an 
order just issued by the railroad 
commission. 

The commission granted to the 
Houston Oil. Company, owner of a 
majority of leases in a block in the 
town of Refugio, the right to drill 
one well and denied a permit to 
the owner of one lot in the same | 
block. ‘ 





Seasonal Expansion 


In Dallas Area Led 
By Cement Production 


Report of Federal Reserve 
~Bank Says Wholesale Dis-' 


| 
| 
| 


e | 


tribution Falls Off; Agri- 
culture Normal 





Dallas, Tex., May. 9.—Varied trends 
were noted in the statistical indices of 
business and industry of the eleventh 
Federal reserve district «during March, 
according to the monthly business re- 


view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. Seasonal expansion was reported 
in department store sales, lumber pro- 
| duction, cotton consumption, and a large 





full. text: ° 

Striking activity in highway construc- 
tion this year is-indicated by reports to 
| Secretary of Commerce R. P. Lamont 
| fro 


increase in cement production and ship- 
|ment, “Wholesale distribution of mer- 
chandise fell off, on the other hand. 


’ Agricultural operations proceeded nor- | 
m the governors of 35 States. Thirty | mally. Banking conditions were furthér! such a release from the pledge given 


tate 


| on the flexible clause and the export de- 








Tariff Conferees 
Fail to Agree on/ 


Flexible Clauses 


Both Representatives and 
Senators Refuse to Yield 
On This and Debenture 
Plan in Measure 





Mr. Hawley Denies 
Deadlock Exists 


Holds Next Move Should Be 
Senate’s Recall of Instruc- 
tions ‘That Hamper Full and 
Free Conference’ 





A second meeting of the conferees on 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) since a sec- 
ond conference was ordered, broke up on 
May 10 without reaching any decisions 
and will meet again only at the call of 
the chairman, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah. 

Mr. Smoot, who is chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee as well as 
chairman of the conference, stated orally 
that the two-hour meeting was devoted 
chiefly to a discussion of the flexible pro- 
visions of the bill without any discussion 
of rates. 


The House conferees refused to yield} 


benture plan, pointing eut that the House} 
had expressed itself definitely on these 
subjects, rejecting the Senate proposals. 
They argued, it was said, that the Senate 
| conferees should return-to the Senate and 
ask release from the pledge that the de- 
benture and flexible provisions would be 
|returned for separate votes. Such a re- 
lease .would then permit the conference 
to work out a compromise plan for pre-| 
sentation to the Senate on these contro- | 
versial subjects. 
Senators Maintain. Stand 

| ‘The Senate conferees, according to Mr. 
Smoot, refused to ask the Senate for | 


| 





| States report increases, with 16 of the|improved,..The business mortality rdte| early during the six months the Senate 


|governors announcing. contract awards 
for the first quarter of 1930 100 per 
cent or more above the same period 
last year. 

- Expenditures Doubled 
.. The figures which 
cent of the country, 
awarded during the first = 
year valued at $114,101,383 against $50,- 
910,133 for the corresponding period of 
last year, a net increase of slightly over 
124 per cent for the group of’ States 
which have reported so far. 

Three States, West Virginia, New 
| Mexico and South Dakota, which awarded 
no highway contracts during the first 
three months of 1929, report awards 
totaling $4,367,075 for the first quarter 
of 1930. 

The greatest relative increases are 
shown in Ohio and Idaho. In the former 
State the awards for the first three 
months of this year were approximately 
11 times greater than the corresponding 
quarter a year ago, while Idaho shows 
j increased awards over 90 times larger 
than last year. 

Pennsylvania with contracts awarded 
| valued at $15,469,853 for the first quar- 
ter of 1930 against $2,282,813 for the 
same period of 1929, has the greatést 
dollar value. This is an increase of 577 
per cent, 

Substantial Increases 

Contracts for highway construction in 
New Hampshire during the first quarter 
of this year increased 755 per cent, Wash- 
|ington’ 650 per cent, and Colorado 455 
per cent. 

Other substantial increases were Ore- 
gon, 230 per cent; Maryland, 225 per 
cent; Iowa, 207 per cent; Wisconsin, 202 
per cent; California, 181 per cent; In- 
diana, 165 pet cent; North Carolina, 155 
per cent; Missouri,.144 per cent; Florida, 
109 per cent, and Virginia, 100 per cent. 

Among the various States which reg- 
istered smaller increases are Nevada, 80 
per cent; Kansas, 68.1 per cent; Con- 
necticut, 46.5 per cent; Texas, 33 per 
cent; New Jersey, 31.8 per cent; New 
York, 31.2 per cent; Arizona, 25.8 per 
cent; South Carolina, 23.8 per cent; 
Utah, 22 per cent, and Minnesota, 18.6 
per cent. 

Some States were unable to make as 





arter of this 
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Early Returns Cited by Bureau Specialist as Basis for 
Prediction That Theoretical Point Will Shift 
From Whitehall, Ind. 


tenter of population of the United States will continue it€ journey of 140 

years westward, preliminary figures show, although final figures will not be 
available for many months yet, the Chief Geographer of the Census, C. E. 
Batschiet, stated orally May 10. The movement to California has been a potent 





At the last census, the center of population was just a little less than two 
miles west of Whitehall, Ind., Mr. Batschlet said, and this year it should almost 
reach the State of Illinois, but it would have to make a gain much greater than 
expected in order to leave the State of Indiana. The first announced center of 

pulation in this*‘country was in 1790 when the location was 23 miles east of 


The’center of population is based upon the balancing of a hypothetical weight- 
less United States, it was pointed ‘out, and the population, when closer to the 
center, does not have as‘mych weight as when further from the point of balance. 


California have so much weight in bring- 


cannot be predicted at this time, Mr. Batschlet said, whether the center will 


last 10 years will affect the trend. 


The center of population has, been in Indiana for the past 40 years, it was 
shown, and the last jump westward was one of the shortest en reeord. Mr. 
Batschlet said that while he was sure that the movement would be westward, 


experience. 


ver alinost 75 per | y 


show contracts} 


: 


turned upward. 
Varied Trends 


: The district summary follows in full 
ext: 

itatistiealindices of business and in- 
okey in” tire Seniel Pedeuk celine 
istrict reflected varied trends during 
March, Seasonal expansion was noted 
in department store sales, debits to in- 
dividual accounts, the valuation of build- 
ing” permits issued at principal cities, 


the production and shipments of lumber, 
and j;cotton consumption, but in each 


instance, there was a substantial decline | 


as compared to the corresponding month 
a year ago. The production and ship- 
ments of cement during the month 
hhowed a large increase aver both Feb- 
ruary, 1930, and March, 1929, 


On the other hand, the distribution | 


of merchandise at wholesale, failed to 


reflect the usual seasonal expansion and| 
was materially less than a year ago. The | 
at} 


reduced demand for merchandise 
wholesale may be accounted for in part 
by the smaller volume of purchasing 
power of the rural population and in 
part by the desire of retailers to keep 
stocks at a low level and to hold pur- 
chasee at a minimum until raw material 
pices show a greater degree of stabili- 
zation. 

Agricultural operations in most sec- 
tions of the district have proceeded nor- 
mally, with the advancement of crops 
well in line with previous years. The 
persistence of cool nights over a large 
area has hindered seed germination, has 
retarded plant growth, and in some in- 
stances, has necessitated considerable re- 
planting of cotton. ‘The severe drouth 
which is affecting a considerable portion 
of the western half of Texas is seriously 
retarding plant growth and seeding oper- 
ations in that area. The small-grain 
crops have made fair to good progress 
in most sections, but the crops in po 
tions of west Texas are being affecte 
by the dry weather. 

While the physical condition of the dis- 
| trict’s ranges and livestock-showed some 
improvement during the past six weeks, 
it is still considerably below a year ago. 
Considerable feeding was necessary 
| throughout March and livestock in some 





favorable a first quarter showing as| sections have been slow in recuperating | 
might otherwise have been the case, on| from the effects of the severe Winter. | 


Trading on the ranges has been slow and 
prices reflected a further decline. 

_ The past month witnessed a further 
improvement in banking conditions. Fed- 
eral reserve bank loans to member banks 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 





Tenders Are Invited 
For Treasury Bills 





Secretary Mellon Announces 
Issue of $100,000,000 *° 





The Department of the Treasury is 
offering another $100,000,000 issue of 
Treasury bills for 90 days. Tenders 
will be received until 2 p. m., May 15, 
it was announced, May 11 by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon. 

The issue, it was stated orally in be- 
half of the Department, will enable the 
Treasury to refund maturing bills and 
meet the call for added money between 
the regular quarterly funding dates. 

Treasury records shqw maturities of 
approximately $56,100,000 to be cared 
for on May 19. These, therefore, will 
be funded in the entire amount, and the 
Department: will have ‘almost $44,000,- 
000 new money with which to meet 
extra demands, chiefly from the Federal 
Farm Board which has been making ad- 
vances to agricultural interests. 

After disposition of bills that mature 





- [Continued on. Page 11, Column .1.) 





spent on the tariff. The House argued 
| that such a procedure would make it pos- 
| sible to present a complete report to the 
| Senate and remove the naeceals for 
two peri ofedebate on the tart, 
F. A mniinio Member of the eonferchce 
| said that the Senate majority conferees 
steadfastly refused: to return to the Sen- 
ate with the bill until some definite 
compromise embracing the debenture 
and flexible provisions can be held out 
as an alternate to the. Senate language. 
The conference adjourned without an 
agreement, he said, so that the majority | 
conferees can work out some plan 
action. 

Senator Smoot said that there was 
also some discussion of the formation of 
the Tariff Commission. The Senate bill | 
retains the six-membered bipartisan 
body while the House would substitute 
a seven-membered nonpartisan group. 
Mr. Smoot said that in his opinion the 
discussion showed the consensus to be | 
favorable to the six-membered bipartisan 
commission. < 

Senator Smoot set May 13 as the next 
probable meeting of the conferees. 

- Mr. Hawley Denies Deadlock | 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of | 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
ranking House conferee on the tariff bill, 
stated orally after the conference May 
10 that there is no real deadlock on the! 
measure and that Congress, in his opin= 
ion, will enact the bill into law at this 
session. 

He made this statement after pointing 
out that the next move in the adjustment 
of differences between the two Houses is 
for the Senate to vote so as to relieve 
the Senate conferees of their restriction 
hampering “a-free and full conference” 
on the remaining differences over Senate 
amendments. 

“The House and Senate conferees, 
he pointed out, “agreed upon a partial 
conference report, which the House has 
adopted but the Senate has not yet 
adopted. The House conferees were to 
bring back to the House the amendments 
relating to cement, lumber, shingles and 
sugar, which they did and the House 
acted upon those matters. The Senate 
conferees, on their part, were to bring 
back' to the Senate the matters of export 
debenture and flexible tariff before act- 





acted on the matters 
separate votes, the Senate has not acted 
upon the two matters it reserved for 


- 


of | our was also made without preliminary 


| 


ing on them, but while the House: has | 
it reserved for | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Rural Carriers 
To Report Firés 





Postmen. Ordered to Inform | 


Local Authorities of 
Forest Blazes 


‘ 





Requests have been sent out to rural | 
and star-route mail carriers to cooper- | 
ate with State and national forest offi- | 
cers in forest fire prevention work, it| 
was orally stated on behalf of the Post | 
Office Department May 10. Such action | 
has been taken at the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it was ex-; 


plained, and has been customary in re- | 


cent years. 
A notice recently issued by the First | 
Assistant Postmaster General, Arch 


Coleman, acting in the absence of the | 
Postmaster General, states in part: 

“It is desired that rural and star-route 
carriers shall afford the utmost assist- 
ance to the State and national forest offi- 
cers in reporting forest fires which shall 
come to their attention; the Department 
of Agriculture having stated that this as- 
sistance has been a very essential part 
of the efforts made to reduce the usual 
heavy losses from forest fires. 

“The State and national authorities 
will inform postmasters as to whom the 
discovery of fires should be reported,” 
the notice continues, “and each rural car- 
rier Should be directed by the postmaster | 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with 
such authorities in the matter agreed 
upon. Star-route contractors and car-| 
riers are inclufed in the plan of co- 
operation.” 

Unusual forest fire conditions this year 
have no effect upon the issuance of the 
order, it was explained mally. The usual | 
custom is for the Post @ifge Department 
to issue the request whenever Depart- 
ment of Agricultural officials report that 
the assistance of mail carriers is desired. 


Navy Air Fleet Made 
Long Trip With Only 
Single Small Mishap 





Secretary Adams Transmits 
Expression of His Pride in 
Cruise of 1,200 Miles by 
134 Planes 


Navy. Sis on-entice flight dur- 
ing which more than 150,000 air miles 
were flown without injury to petsonnel 
or plane, with the exception of minor 
damage to one plane, when 134 planes 
flew from Norfolk along the North At- 
lantic Coast and returned during the 
period from May 6 through May 9, the 
Navy Department stated May 10. The 





© 





arrangements, it was also stated. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, in a dispatch to the com- 
mander in chief of the Battle Fleet, 
stated that he desired to express his 
pride and satisfaction in the “fine record 
of reliability which was established in 
executing the difficult mission of visiting 
in three days many important cities on 
our Atlantic seaboard between Boston 
and Norfolk,” according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, today sent the following 
dispatches to the commander in chief, 
Battle Fleet, and to the commandants of 
the shore establishments of the Navy 
and Marine in the North Atlantic States, 
congratulating them upon their part in 
the success of the air tour of the 10 
squadrons of naval planes from the Air- 
craft Squadrons, Battle Fleet. 


Commandants Felicitated 


The dispatch to the commander 
chief, Battle Fleet, said: 


“The Secretary of the Navy yesterday 
enjoyed the privilege of inspecting the 
Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, and of 
witnessing the excellent ground and air 
discipline which makes this force an arm 
| of power as an integral part of the Fleet. 
| He desires to express to you, and through 
|} you to the commander, aircraft squad- 
|rons, Battle Fleet, and to every officer and 
|} enlisted man of that command, his pride 
|and satisfaction in the fine record of re- 
| liability which was established in execut- 
jing the difficult mission of visiting in 
| three days many important cities on our 
| Atlantic seaboard between Boston and 
| Norfolk. It was a gratifying demon- 
| stration of the Navy’s interest and prog- 





in 


|ress in the field of aeronautics.” 


The despatch to the commandants of 
the first naval district (Boston), third 





separate votes. j 
“The House conferees have perfotmed 


their duty and have had a vote of the 


| 
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naval district (New York), fdurth naval 
|district (Philadelphia), and fifth naval 
| distriet (Hampton. Roads), and to the 
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_ Reserve System 


Banks Show 


Drop in Loans and Discounts 





' Condition Statements for First Quarter Record Decrease 


In Loans and Investments and Demand Deposits ; 
Time Deposits Are Higher 


LOANs and discounts of banks whic 


date, were $878,000,000 below the total 
to an analysis of the reports made ee 
«The full text of the statement wil 

The decline in loans and investments 


call dates was more than twice as great, however, as the decrease for the year 
ending with the last call date. The Board’s statement showed that the loss in 
these items in the 12-month period was only $337,000,000. , 

Demand deposits of the member banks fell off by $1,308,000,000 in the last three, 
months, according to the Board’s report, but this drop, as in the case of loans’ | 
| and investments, was several times larger than the net reduction in the item 
for the 12-month period, in which the deposits declined $345,000,000. 

Time deposits showed an increase of $285,000,000 for the quarterly period, 





and an increase of $190,000,000 for the 
All classes of banks showed increases 


Dec. 31, 1929, and Mar, 27, 1930, but for, the year, country banks. reported 
‘a-decline-in their time-deposits-of $166,000,000, 
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system, as shown by the statements of condition on Mar. 27, the last call 


be found on page 10.) 


h are members of the Federal reserve 


of the two'items on Dec. 31, according 
c May 10 by the Federal Reserve Board. 


for the three-month period between the 





O preserve, to inférm and to 


to the public weal is the 
for which government wda insti- 
tuted.” ’ 

President of the United States, 


Trade Association Is Told 


j agencies which collect statistics on m 


|man, assistant general counsel 
| Commission, now in St. Louis, t 
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perpetuate the sources and di~ |) 
mm their most effective chan- 
the streams which contribute 
86 
—John Quincy Adams, 
1825—1829 
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Grocery Survey in Louisville — 
Suggested as Basis for Sims 
ilar Inquiry for Benefit of 


Druggists’ Business . a 
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Baltimore, Md., May 10.—Drug stores, 
already selling varied merchandise, are 
likely to continue their diversified char= _ 
acter, and may become more of a unis 
versal outlet, according to an address by 
Wroe Alderson, of the domestic com= 
merce division, Department of m= 
merce, before the American Pharmaceuti-= 
cal Association, which has just ended its 
sessions here. Roe 

“Forecasting the destiny of the drug 
store,” from the standpoint .of the m 
facturer and consumer as well as 
proprietor, is essential in a survey cor 
templated by the industry, said. Mr. ‘A 
derson. Qu0ting figures obtained in a ~ 
census of distribution made in 11 cities 
in 1926, he said that drug stores th 
made up between 4 and 5 per cent of - 
retail outlets; and. that the develo; 
of chain drug stores apparently has. 
sulted in a net addition to the num! 

Scope ef Grocery Survey 

A grocery survey made by the depart 
ment of commerce in Louisville, Ky., hag 
brought reports of practical benefits in 
that business, said Mr. Alderson, and he 
outlined the scope of that investigation 
as a basis for the drug project. ; 

The address follows in full text: 

The drug industry, or rather the group 
of industries which are dependent upon 
the drug store as an outlet for mer- 
chandise, have been considering, through 
their accredited representatives, a 


prehensive program of research. So far 
this discussion has been largely in te rms 


of a merchandising survey of iL 
similar te the” tis 


retail grocery stores made in Loiiit 
Ky., during the first half of 1929. 
As a member of the staff of thy» 
partment of Commerce who was engage 
on that survey, I have been requ ‘ 
to make this talk to your association, 
suggesting what benefits this industry 
might derive from such a survey. 


Yo Forecast Drug Store’s Future 


It seems to me that the task w 
must be set for such a survey is. that m4 
forecasting the destiny of the drug store, 
We are interested in this destiny from | 
two points: That of the manufacturers 
and consumers, who must use the d 
store as a medium for dealing 
each other, and that of the proprietors 
of such retail establishments. hat the 
public and the manufacturer is most 
directly interested in is the fate of the 
drug store as a merchandise outlet. The 
central point of interest for the retail 
druggist is the fate of the drug store as 
a profit-making enterprise. op 

Let us survey briefly the knowledge 
we already have on these points and sug- 
gest what additions may be made to our 
stock of information by the proposed in- — 
vestigation. ie 

The most authentic information which ~ 
we now have concerning the dru ey 
as a merchandise outlet is probably 
which may be drawn from the ce 
of distribution for 11 cities conducted 
1926. At that time we found that 
stores made up between 4 and 5 per 
of all retail outlets. They were exceeded 
in number by the following classes: Gro: 
ceries and delicatessens; ice cream an 
soft-drink parlors; and restaurants. 
other words, the drug store was the 
numerous outlet next to these three 
dealing directly and exclusively 


wage 
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gures over a‘ period of years 
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ber of outlets, indicate an increasi 
centage of drug stores among all retail” 
outlets. In particular, it appears that 
the coming of the chain drug store ha 

in most cases, represented a net - 
tion to the total number of ore aa 


outlets. In 1926, for the 11 cities studies 
independent drug stores still constituted 
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Broadcast Operator 
Convicted of Piratix 












Authorities May Deport De 
fendant, a British Subject 
+e 
The first case ever to be tried i 
ing alleged “pirating” of radio prog 
together with the operation of a bi 
casting station without a Federal lie 
has resulted in the conviction of the 
dividual indicted, the Federal 
Commission was informed May 1 
In a telegram from Paul D. P. we 




























mission was told that George 
lowes, of St. Louis, was ton 
serve a year and a day i ( 
penitentiary by the Federal court in that’ 
city. Immediate. steps to deport Fels 
lowes, however, Mr. Spearman. s ates 
have been taken by immigration aut 
ties, since he’ is a British subject, ~~ 
Mr. Fellowes was formerly chi d wil 
having operated aw unlicensed station - 
St. Louis and with having picked up 
rebroadcast programs of other s 



















year. | 
in time deposits for the period between 


| pest of the Commission. 
assisted in the 






without authority, as required b 
The case was ne by the. 
States attorney at in. at. 
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Commercial Policy of Government 
Compared With That of Other Nations 


Dr. McClure, of State Denortment! Says Constitution Laid 
Foundation for Program of Trade Promotion 
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; B ay Studied For Sightseers Is Favored by Mr. Hyde 
“i : } K N t : | Project Would Be Approved on Condition That, if Discon- 
y Many Nations 


\ 


Tariff Conferees 4 | 
Fail to Agree on 
Flexible Cause | 


Attention 


To Safety of Men 


, 


tinued, Natural Beauty of Peak Would Be Restored_ 
of Weather Bureau Re- 


Latin America 


By Charles F. Marvin. 
Chief, United States Weather Bureau, 
Department of Agriculture 
in our 


~ Assuming that some char 
moderr éalendar is desfrable in the in- 
of uniformity and simplicity, we 
profitably consider what progress 
been made in the effort to attain 
uch uniformity and a by our 
legislative bodies and the various asso- 
tions of business men in the United 
' “States, as well as the objections offered. 
*3t was my privilege to review this prog- 
ress in the Standards Year Book for | 
as h lution by H 
Beginning with the resolution by Hon. 
” sion G Porter, chairman of the 
"House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
introduced Dec. 4, 1928, report is. made 
“that hearings on the basic question of 
the simplification of the calendar were 
“held during the ensuing three or four 
“weeks and much interesting testimony 
‘was given. This has not thus far been 
“printed, nor was any action taken in 
The short session of Congress to bring 
‘the resolution up for censideration. | 
: Similar Bill Offered 


In the special session of Congress con- 
-vened Apr. 15,1929, a similar resolution 
pwas again introduced by Mr. Porter; 
-while no.action thereon was taken, it 
eis still pending in the Seventy-first 

Congress... _ ‘ 

. The feature of calendar simplification 
that aroused the most earnest discussion 
during the hearings on +¢he first resolu- 
tion was the ‘principle of the “blank” 
ey as it affected the religious organi- 

zations, especially certain sects like. the 

; Seventh Day Adventists and the Seventh 
Day Baptists, including the Jews. In 
.fact,.a group of rabbis and high leaders 

',of the Fewish faith subsequently organ- 
ized a league for safeguarding the fixity 
of the Sabbath, and have taken an active 
,part in opposition to this feature of cal- 
~endar simplification, on the ground that 
-it causes an interruption, once in com- 
-Mon and twice in leap years, of the 
.pérfect continuity of the Sabbath. 

During the course of the fear reports 
‘reached the National Committee for the| 
Simplification of the Calendar of the 
“formation of national committees in other | 
— particularly those listed be- 

Ww. 

Mr. Eastman Submits Report. 

Seemingly, the event of outstanding | 
importance during the year was the 
completion of the work of the national 
committee for the United States, and) 
‘the formal submission by George East- | 
_man, of the printed report to the Secre- | 
tary of State. This presentation was 
made on the morning of Aug. 14, 1929. 
Mr. Eastman was accompanied by Hon. | 
‘Stephen G. Porter, Dr. G. K. Burgess, 
‘Col. O. N. Solvert and the writer. | 
Through the courtesy of the Secretary of 
State, arrangements had be@n made by 
which a limited supply of copies of the 
report were placed in the custody of the 
Wnited' States minister at Berne, who 
‘Was imstraocted to present the report 
formally to the League of Nations and 
Telease it on the date of its presentation 
to the Secretary of State. 

* The committee’s conclusions were based 
‘on a year of investigation, and were 

‘reported to Secretary Stimson for his 

“use in replying to an inquiry m the| 

“subject addressed by the League of Na-| 
tions to this Government in 1927. 

|. “After a year of investigation the | 

National Committee on Calendar Simpli- 

“fication for the United States, said the 
committee’s report, considers that the 
requisite conditions exist to justify thet 
participation of this Government in an 
mternational conference to provide for 
“the simplification of the calendar * * * 
‘and the committee expresses the hope 
“that an international conference will 
soon be .assembled, and that this Gov- 
‘ernment will in the near future indicate | 
to the nations of the world its willing- 
ness to participate in such a conference.” 

Questionnaires Sent Out 

Questionnaires were sent by the com-| 
mittee to leading organizations through- 
out the country representing different 
divisions of national life, and of the 1,433 
organizations which returned definite re- 
plies, 80.5 per cent fayored calendar 
simplification or the participation of the! 
‘United States in an international con- 
ference to consider the question, while 
19.5 per cent expressed opposition thereto. 
* The report is replete with information, 
‘pro and con, concerning calendar simpli- 
fication and includes full lists of indi- 
viduals, organizations, and groups who 
have contributed and assisted in the can- 
vass made by the committee. An ap- 
pendix contains resolutions by a con-| 

. siderable number of important scieptific 
and industrial organizations, expressing 
Views on calendar simplification. 

' Among the_ numerous resolutions 
meneed by various national organizations, 
meluding other evidences of interest | 
throughout the United States in the; 
simplification of the calendar, as outlined 
dn the report of the committee, special 

‘mention should be made of the resolu- 
‘tion of the InternationaY Chamber of 
Commerce, at Amsterdam, which “notes 
ewith satisfaction that several nations at 
‘the instance of the League of Nations 
Thave organized special committees to 
istudy calendar improvement and the fix- 
‘ing of Easter.” 

Communities Are Listed. 

Since that date various other bodies 
and organizations within the United 
States have passed resolutions, all more 
or less favoring simplification of the 
calendar, 
United States in an international con- 
ference to consider the subject. Notable 

these was the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

The United States appears to be the 
first nation to submit a report of its 
mational committee. In the meantime, 
however, national committees haye also 

formed in the following countries: 

" Germany, ay =P Boies. 
ungary, Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, Costa 
A , etomem Cuba, Panama, and 


r. 

4 yg the suggestion and at the desire 
. Robert Haas, secretary of the ad- 
committee on communications and 

it of the League of Nations, Moses 

_Cotsworth is-making a tour of the 

-American countries for the pur- 
of furnishing suggestions and in- 
tion on the basis of which others 
these countries afe preparing to or- 
their own national committees. 
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: Conference Is Favored. 
he latter part of September, 1929, at 
ing of the advisory committee on 
nications and transit of the 
of ‘Nations, a resolution relati 
ndar was submitted for th 

the general 


assembly, 
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> thi 


‘Secreta: f Agriculture, Arthurenjoyment “upon a ried sense of 
ys he: is repel the fiat 


4 e 
M. Bae has just announced 
willing, under certain conditions, to au- 


thorize the construction of a cableway 


to the_top of Mount Hood in oe a 
peak that lies within a national forest, 
is snow clad the year round, and that 
“relatively a small number of people are 
physically capable of scaling. 

he decision of Secretary Hyde was 
made public in connection with a report 
of a committee appointed by the former 
Secretary of A ulture, W. M. Jardine, 
“to develop the fundamental principles 
which should govern” in the management 
‘of the Mount Hood region. The commit- 
tee was headed by Dr. og C. Merriam, 
president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. , 

One of the conditions the Secretary 
said he would insist upon is that “if 
the project becomes objectionable so as 
to require discontinuance, there will _be 
a complete and. satisfactory restoration 
of the site to its former natural condi- 
tion” 

A. statement by the Department of 
Agriculture, summarizing the Secretary’s 
statement and the report of the commit- 
tee, follows in full text: 

“The Mount Hood region (in Oregon) 
including the central peak, the snow- 
fields, and the region above timberline, 
together with the forest area from which 
it arises, constitutes one of the most 
interesting mountain regions of the Uni- 
ted States,” 

Such is the finding of Dr. John C. 
Merriam, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington; Frederick Law 
Olmstead, whose land planning and land- 
scape work command national recogni- 
tion, and Dr. Frank A. Waugh of Am- 
herst College, who for many years has 
served as collaborator and advisor to 
the Forest Service on questions relating 
to recreational -uses. . 

At the request of former Secretary 
Jardime, these men last Summer made a 
study of the Mount Hood region. The 
objective was “to identify and interpret 
the features or qualities of major public 
importance, to seven the fundamental 
principles which ‘shou é govern the De- 
partment of Agriculture in their man- 
agement, and to determine whether cer- 
tain pending or 
example, the ¢ 
Mount Hood,’tfe use of lakes for water 
storage, the proposed road and trail sys- 
tem, etc., are Compatible or incompatible 
with the highest and_ best permanent 
realization of the potential public values 
of the areas.” Their report has just 
been. completed. 


Inspirational Influence 
Termed Significant 


In the judgment of the Committee, the 
Mount Hood region, taken as a unit, is 
one of exceptional charm and beauty of 
mountain scenery. “The inspirational in- 
fluence or appeal may be made of enor- 
mous significance. The element of beauty 
may be developed as is rarely possible,” 
the Committee finds, and adds there is 
a general character of intimacy about 
Mount Hood. “The whole mountain is 


a projects, as for) 
way to the summit of 


escape into a region 

outpost of a cophietiocnel civilization.” 
Any invasion of such-an area by rm 
forms of development or mechanization 
would, the Committee feels, “stand as 
insistent visible remembers that in reach- 
ing the vicinity of timberline. one had 
not escaped for a time beyond the sophis- 
ticated and man-dominated region of 
everyday life into thé borders of an 
ultimate and essentially untamed alpine 
wilderness of rock, snow and ice; that on 
the contrary one had been outstripped 
and, as it ‘were, edged in, by that com- 
monplace of civilization, a mass trans- 
portation service, reaching past the oer 
wilderness into its remotest limit.” While 
the resulting loss of valué might be 
classed as a sentimental one, it appears 
to the Committee to be of a. different 
and much more important order, as the 
value which will be lost is a dominant 
value of the region. 

The Committee recognizes an oppor- 
tunity to develop a zone surrounding the 
peak proper, which would give on th 
average greater satisfaction ‘to the users 
than those obtainable on the peak if made 
accessible as proposed, and which ee 
do far more than the latter to make 
Mount Hood fostly, famous nationally and 
internationally. They are in agreement 
that the values ultimately derivable from 
|such a supremely desirable development 
would to an appreciable extent be dimin- 
ished by the prior construction of the 
proposed cableway to the summit. 

his fact leads two of the three mem- 
bers of the Committee to conclude that, 
the greater direct values of the area and 
greater fame for it could, in the long 
run, be secured without a tram and cable- 
way to the summit, rather than with it. 
For that reason they do not approve the 
construction of such a tram and cable- 
way. 

The committee, however, fully recog- 
nizes the values of the proposed tram and 
cableway, which they conceded to be sub- 
stantial and numerous. It would permit 
the enjoyment by large numbers ‘of peo- 
ple, who could not or would not other- 
wise get to the summit or even much 
above timberline, of the notable experi- 
ence which would be involved in a trip 
to the summit of Mount Hood; and of the 
views which the committee concede to be 
| beyond any question very notable, inspir- 
ing and instructiye. 

Recognizing that the climbing of such 
summits is usually so arduous as.to be 
beyond the endurance -of many people 
who would keenly enjoy such views, and 
practically deterrent to a still larger 
number, the value of a means which 
would enable great numbers of people to 
enjoy such views is conceded to be of real 
| importance, 


| Aviation Considered 


‘Factor in Proposal 


_ The Committee points out that avia- 
| tion affords a means to satisfy a consid- 
erable part of that potential demand for 
such views as those from the summit of 
Mount Hood. It concludes, however, 
that the human enjoyment resulting 








In Industry Urged 


|Dr. Klein Says Safeguarding 


) Of Workers’ Livés Should 
_ Equal. Efficiency in Im- 
portance 


Safety of the man on the job should 
receive equal_attention with efficiency in 
industry, declared Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, in an ad- 
dress May 11. 

When this comes’ about, he continued, 
“the United States, which’ already leads 
the world in the production of minerals 


and other commodities, will also lead the 
world in safeguarding the. lives of the 
men who produce the goods which our 
people use.” 

Describing the safety, work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and the national safety 
competition among mines and quarries, 
Dr. Klefa pointed out that benefits from 
safety work are “not entirely humani- 
tarian.” Decrease. in production, stop- 
page of wages, and cost of medical and 
hospital attention were nam among 
direct and indireet causes, in mining and 
other industries, of losses reaching a 
“staggering figure.” 


Mine Safety Promoted 

The address. was carried through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. It fol- 
lows in fulletext: 

The ghastly horror .of a mine disaster 
never fails to rivet the shocked attention 
of American people. The dreadful vision 
of fire or suffocation within the pit, or 
of lives crushed out beneath the weight 
of gigantic masses of .rock—the mag- 
nificent heroism that often results in 
thrilling, perildus rescues—the grief or 
joy of the women and children who have 
waited so anxiously above—those, surely, 
are images to arouse the emotions. and 
grip the imagination. 

Our people, .on these occasions,. are 
swept by the deep feeling that such dis- 
asters should never be permitted to occur 
in any case where they are humagly 
avoidable. What is being done, we ask, 
to endeavor to-insure safety? Fortu- 
nately, mine safety instead of mine trag- 
edy is an item of the news today. 

Outstanding safety achievements of a 
number of large mines and quarries have 
just been recognized in the awarding of 
the “Sentinels of Safety” trophy to the 
winners of the National Safety Compe; 
tition held during 1929 under the au: 
spices of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in the Department of Commerce. 
Approximately 300 mines and quarries, 
in 33 States, participated in the contest. 
Fifty-two of these were operated 
throughout the year without a single 
accident involving loss of !working time 
by an employee. Among these were a 
large iron mine in Michigan, a zinc and 
lead mine in Oklahoma, a salt mine in 
New York, and a number of mines on the 
Pacific Coast. American mining activi- 
ties are spread, quite literally, “all over 


approachable, accessible and friendly in 4| from the proposed cableway would in 
way and to a degree differentiating it|@My.case be considerable, even if the de- 


or the participation of the| 


| from comparable peaks in the Northwest.| velopment of air trangportation and 
This quality, so intangible and elusive of 
definition is, in the Committee’s opinion, 
characteristic and precious.” 

The area is a part of the Mount Hood 
National Forest and almost entirely 
Government-owned. The Committee 


feels that the Forest Service, as manager | They would be highly interesting and 
of the area, has a duty not merely to|educational and inspiring, even though 
conserve the natural resources for pub- 


lic service and enjoyment but also ac- 


tively to ascertain and bring into opera- 


tion, in the highest possible degree, the 
great potential values derivable from 
them. 

The Committee has made an interest- 
ing analysis of all of the unusual ele- 
ments of scenic, esthetic and inspira- 
tional value; which enter into-so exten- 
sive a problém of land use and manage- 
ment. The Forest Service hopes to ap- 
ply the principles recommended by the 
Committee so as to develop and enhance 
the outstanding scenic quality of the 
area. 


The most difficult question confronting 
the Committee was that of the proposal 
to construct a tramroad and cableway to 
the summit of Mount Hood. An applica- 
tion for such a privilege is now pending 
before the Secretary .of Agriculture. 
There has been a strong sentiment 
against the mechanization of the moun- 
tain, but, on the other hand, there has 
been a strong urge to make the scenic 
values from the summit more accessible 
to large numbers of people. Secretary 
Jardine’s primary purpose in selecting 
the present Committee was to determine 
the course which the Department should 


| pursue with reference to this project. 


Potential Value 
Not in Peak Alone 


The Committee finds that the maximum 
potential lues of the area are not in 
the peak exclusively but also in’ the 
beauty and variety of its spurs and slopes 


| and the interesting diversification of tree 


growth, mountain meadows, etc. which 
characterize the timberline zone, and 
from which many spectacular views of 
| the mountain are available. The Com- 
| mittee believes that the enjoyment and 
| inspiration to be obtained in the north- 
|ern timberline region from views toward 
| the mountain are not merely of immense 
value but are greater than those obtain- 
able from the panoramic views at the 
| peak itself. If an equal number of peo- 
| ple could, under similar conditions, visit 
| the summit and the timberline region, the 
| judgment of the Committee is that the 
visit to timberline would afford greater 
| scenic and inspirational value than the 
visit to the summit. 

Bh The high special values of the timber- 
j line region largely are, in the Commit- 
;tee’s opinion, dependent for their full 


OS ___ ane ey) 


other uncertain factors should make the 
value of the cableway less than at pres- 
ent estimated. 

The scenic views afforded by a cable- 
way would in some respects be different 
in quality from any otherwise obtainable. 


probably, the “committee thinks,’ less 
beautiful in the pictoral sense than those 
obtainable from the timberline regions 
north of the peak. While danger exists 
that an environment of platforms, rail- 
ings, buildings, etc., on a very restricted 
mountain peak, the sight of a cableway 
and its appurtenances in the foreground 
and middle distances, when viewed from 
one angle, and the enforced mingling of 
large numbers of people, would detract 
from the enjoyment by some people of 
the maximum inspirational value of the 
peak, the committee feels that by ap- 
| propriate planning these dangers largely 
could be minimized. 

In addition to the conceded affirmative 
values of the cableway one member of 
the Committee was of the opinion that 
certain other factors deserve considera- 
tion. One is, that since relatively a 
small number of people are physically 
capable of scaling the summit of Mount 
Hood by their own efforts, there will be 
and is a strong popular demand for me- 
chanical transportation to one or more 
of the several high, snowclad peaks of 
the Northwest; and that there is no suf- 
ficient argument for selecting some other 
peak rather than Mount Hood for this 
use. 

Then, too, even though the cableway 
were constructed, there would still re- 
main a large part of the timberline re- 
gion in which the other and inherently 
more important values would be obtain- 
able with comparatively little diminu-| 
tion. Further, the refusal to permit the 
eableway might possibly delay, and even 
prevent, the proper development and 
utilization of the timberline area for the 
aeer ot which the cableway had been re- 
fused. 








ditions demand that the cam 
accidents be 


the map.” 


. .. Winners Congratulated __ 

The notable safety records achieved 
have been made the occasion for. con- 
gratulatory letters to the winners of the 
competition by Secretary_of Commerce 
Lamont, in which he points out that the 
production of the Nation’s minerals 
without loss of life and without injury 
to the miner or quarryman should be 
the natural objective of every producing 
company. Commendatory letters are 
being sent by Director Scott Turner of 
the Bureau of Mines to the various mines 
and quarries awarded honorable men» 
tion in the contest. 

It is extremely gratifying to find that 
the number of mine accidents for any 
given number of employes has been de- 
clining uninterruptedly during the five 
years since 1925, the first year for which 
the National” Safety Competition was 
conducted, Over this short period of time 
there has been a reduction of 33 per cent 
in the frequency of accidents—surely a 
remarkable accomplishment. 

Several years ago the United States 
Bureau of Mines inaugurated this com- 
petition. Some one has said that “the 
devil fleeth when no man pursueth,” but’ 
that “he goeth a little faster when some- 
body chaseth him.” This observation is 
particularly true in the prevention of ac- 
cidents. It is the mission of this contest 
to help chase the accident devil out of 
the mines and quarries of the country, 
to asist in safeguarding the lives of the 
men who praduce the coal, iron, and other 
minerals that are so essential in this 
industrial age in which we live. Con- 

paign against 
intensified all along the 
line and that every available device be 
employed to reduce more speedily the 
human life cost of our minéral commod- 
ities. 

Before directing our attention further 
to the National Safety Competition, let 
us take a general look at the mining 
industry. 

Domestic Output Is High 

The United States ranks high in its 
output of minerals, we produce about 
half of the world’s copper—36 per cent 


Private Funds Available of the coal and about the same propor- 
F Cabl tion of the lead—and something like 45 

or Uableway per cent of the iron. And, in addition to 

The proposed tramroad and cableway | these, our country yields a great many 
can immediately be financed by private | useful minerals in which our percentage 
capital. The alternative development of | of the world’s total is not quite so high. 
the timberline zone would involve very | As a natign, we are blessed with mineral 


Scailesancnleneeaieemecengene 


substantial expenditures, necessarily at| 
public expense. No certainty exists that 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) 


wealth. ' : 
Mining is so wrapped up with our 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


Two Cities in Texas and Ohio Show Gain 
Of More Than 500 Per Cent in Population 





which “notes the great intérest taken by 
the economic circles of various countries 
in the studies undertaken regarding the 
simplification of the calendar, and-.also 
| the establishment of national commit- 
tees to inquire into this question. The 
advisory and technical committee is re- 
qnesied to place on the agenda of the 
ourth general conference On communi- 
cations and transit (to be held in 1931) 
the consideration of any recommenda- 
tions which might be made as a result 
of those inquiries.” 

The final result of this referendum 
submitted to its membership has re- 
cently been published by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce as a spe- 
cial bulletin. Two-thirds majority, or 
more of the membership, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, it has 
been learned, favor the formation of an 
international conference for the purpose 
of determining whether a change should 
be made in the calendar and that the 
United States should participate in 
conference, 


General Increase Shown in 


Municipalities Over 10,000 


Reporting Census Results to Date 


The two largest percentage increases 
of all cities over 10,000 population to 
date were Garland, Tex., and Garfield 
Heights, Ohio, both of which reported 
gains of-more than 500 per cent, accord- 
ing to the latest statement made public 
by the Bureau of the: Census, May 9. 
Syracuse, N. Y., was the largest city 
reporting for the day, it was stated. 

Garfield Heights in 1920 had-a popu- 
lation of 2,500, and the new census, fig- 
ures gre 15,575, while Garland increased 
from 1,421 to 11,584, it was’ shown, and 
Syracuse, N. Y., increased to 207,007 
from a 1920 population of 171,717. As- 
toria, “Oreg.. reported a decline from 
| 14,027 in 1920 to 9,949. 

Other cities over 10,0@0 population 
that have reported are Medford, Oreg., 


r 


to 26,337; Watertown, Wis., 9,299 to 
10,603; Bridgeton, N, J., 14,323 to 15,541; 
Kingston, N Y., 26,688 to 28,166; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 36,214 to 54,055; Olean, 
N. Y., 20,506 to 21,350; Corning, N. Y., 
decreased from 15,820 to 15,648; 

Fort Thomas, Ky., 5,028 to 10,067; 
Florence, Ala., 10,529 to 11,738; “Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., 11,996 to 20,610; Shelton, 
Conn., 9,475 t@ 10,110; Watertown, 
Dak., 9,400 to 10,251; Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
14,587 to 16,338; Lockport, N. Y., 21,308 
to 25,370; North Tonawanda, N. Y., 15,- 
482 to 19,014; Utica, N. Y., 94,156 to 
102,633; East Moline, IIl., 8.675 to 10,- 
095; Joliet, Ill., 38,442 to 41,753; Bloom- 


ington, Ind,, 11,595 to 18,214; Marion, | 
|Ind., 23,747 to 24,130; Burlington, Iowa, 


24,057 to 26,719; Fort Madison, Iowa, 
12,066 to 13,377, Ilion, N. Y., declined 


such | from: 5,756 to 10,847; Del Rio, Tex., 10,-| from 10,169 to 9,878, and Boise, Idaho; 
589 to 11,676; Hau Claire, Wis., 20,906 f 


21,393 to 20,460, 


g' | stricted in form and substance. 


By Dr. Wallace McClure 
Assistant Chief, ‘Treaty Division, Department of 


World economic unity is a recognized 
fact. It is recognized alike by. interna- 
tionalists and by those who “would dis- 


courage even the small experiments now 
in progress toward the organization of 
the world for purposes of political con- 
trol..Spokesmen of our Government join 
with the. representatives of business and 
they, in turn, echo the sentiments of our 
universities in proclaiming that what- 
ever affects the welfare and prosperity | 
of any important country today inevita- 
bly has its repercussions in> all of the 
others. As the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury said in a recent address: ‘ 
--“The day of isolation in world affairs 
is over. The prosperity of each member 
of the world community is, in a large 
measure, dependent upon the prosperity 
of all.” * 

It follows that there can be no sharp 
distinction between domestic cemmercial 
policy and international commercial pol- 
ioy: gach must be predicated upon the 
fact of an outside world and upon the 
interrelation of all nations, The ex- 
pression of any economic policy, whether 
denominated domestie-or international, 
has an inescapable effect upon commerce, 
whether within the 48 States or the wider 
areas. 


Any discussion of the commercial pol- 
icy of the United States, whether from 
the point of view of the enlightened self- 
interest of the country itself or, if any 


difference can be discovered, from that} 


of the relation between commercial pol- 
icy and world pace, must likewise be 
based upon the fundamental fact of uni- 
versal economic unity. Such discussion 
naturally proceeds through three sep- 
arate topics. 


Retarding Importation 
And Promoting Exports 


I. Existing Commercial Policies of the | 
United States.—The present commercial 
policy of the United States is character- 
ized by a cgnsistent and very thorough- 
going effo to retard the importation 
of merchandise and to promote the ex- 
portation of whatever can‘ be produced 
within the American domain. System- 
atic retardation of imports has seldom, 
if ever, been absent from American pol-; 
icy. Energetic governmental effort to 
promote export trade may be said to 
be a development of the present century. 

To the policy of retarding importation 
there are few exceptions, It is true that 
importation occurs upon a vast scale. 
It is-also true that more than three- 
fifths of all imported products are not 
subjected to the payment of import 
duties. This large proportion, however, 
results from the fact that the imported 
commodities included in it are almost ex- 
clusively raw materials, and from the 
further fact that import duties upon 
merchandise other than raw materials 
are so high as to depress or eliminate 
the proportion of the total importation 
that might be expected to be comprised 
of fabricated and dutiable goods. It is 
not, by any means, true, however, that 
all: raw materials are on the free list. 
The policy of the United States with 
reference te impo#tation does not con- 


Bate | 
foundation in this reciprocal assurance 
of equality of treatment. The practical 
benefits have been of. indisputable value. 
II, Existing Commercial Policies in 
Other — es.—The ga policy 
of the United States is the commercial 
policy of the world at large.@ This does 
not mean that all countries pursuing 
policies. of the retardation of imports 
and the promotion of exports press their 
programs with equal intensity, or even 
that all countries maintain such policies 
at all. But unquestionably the United 
States and the-great majority of impor- 
tant commercial countries resemble one 
another closely in this respect. ¢ 


Commercial Policy 
Of World Is Similar 


In ‘the world of today, accordingly, 
internatiogal commercial contact takes 
place amidst a elash of policies in which 
the objective that each country primgrily 
seeks, namely, export trade, is ing 
opposed by the others, and the importa- 
tion of goods into its own territories, | 
which each country repels, js being 
sought by the others. Neither the fact 
that the procéss is intensified so far as 
manufactured goods are concerned and 
is often most insistent in connection with 
farm products, nor the — that it is 
frequently inoperative toward non-agri- 
cultural rdw materials, which segm to 
alter the general conclusion. 

The commercial .world picture must, 
however, even when drawn in barest 
outline, indicate certain additional mat- 
ters which are to be found in the céun- 
tries or groups of countries among 
which ecommerce is now garried on upon 
a great scale, 

So far as countries which are less 
developed than the United States are 
concerned, such as those of Latin Amer- 
ica, the Pacific area, and a large pro- 
portion of Asia, the problem is simple 
and presents nothing new. 

In Europe, however, where interna- 
tional trade reaches its maximum devel- 
opment, both among, the countries there 
and between those countries and other 
continents, is found a_ comparatively 
small geographical area sharply divided 
by protective, often highly protective, 
walls into very numerous and populous | 
political units, several of which are eco- 
nomically .as advanced as any jin the 
world.  It-is of real significance ‘that, 
especially during recent years, European 
efforts towards economic unification, how- 
ever slow ‘they are to bear much fruit, 
have continued to be put forth with ap- 
parently increasing vitality. 

The desire to widen markets has led 
to the problem of not merely economic 
unions but, as ene a necessary pre- 
cedent, some degree of political rap- 
prochement. Discussion of, economic 
unions in Europé is usually accompanied 
by a program of some sort of special 
preference in the customs houses for the 
products of those countries which enter 
the union, If special preferences are to 
be accorded, the result will be the break- 
down of most-favored-nation treatment 
and, consequently, will make ineffective 


’ 

Both Representatives and 
Senators Refuse to Yieid_ 
On This and Debenture 
Plan in Measure, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
House’ on the matters taken back to the 
Heuse'and the House conferees are ready 
for a\full and free conferefce. , 


Holds Senate Should Vote 


“The Senate conferees have not taken 
back to the Senate the matters specifi- 
cally reserved there and so:are not ready 
for a free and full ‘conference. “The 
House conferees insist that the Senate 
should vote on the debenture and flexi- 
ble tariff matters on which-its conferees 
were to come back -to it.” - 

“When the Senate acts, and I believe | 
it will do so soon, then the conferees of 
the two Houses will be able to meet in 
full and free eonference without restric- 
tion, on all matters not yet agreed to. . 

“The Senate has yet to act on the first 
conference report, which the House has 
already agreed to, and-on the second, con- 
ference report, which is to come out of 
the coming full-and free confefence. 

“In my opinion there is no deadlock 
between the conferees and I thmk there 
is no question but that the tariff bill will 
become law. When it will be enacted, 
however, depends on how soon the Sen- 
ate acts. So far As the House is con- 
cerned, the House can dispose of the bill 
very quickly.” ; f’ 

Representative Garnér (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., the minority leader of the 
House and ranking minority conferee on 
the part of the House, said there was no 
action whatsoever at the meeting of the 
conferees on May 10. He said there was 
a-good deal of talk but no action on any- 
thing. He agreed with Mr, Hawley that 
the next move is up to the Senate to-re- 
move the ‘restrictions on its conferees. 
Asked if in his opinion there was any 
danger of the bill not becoming law he 
said, “Ask the Senate.” 


Both Mr. Hawley and Representative 
Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N, Y., Chaiz- 
man of the House Committee on Rules, 
said orally May 10 that it is impossible 
to figure how long the tariff bill will be 
in the Senate. Mr. Snell said that on ac- 
count of the uncertainty it is impossible 
to predict any precise date for the ad- 
journment of this session of Congress. 


Delegation From Congress 
To Attend Event in Iceland , 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, and Representative Burtness 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, will sail June 
14 en route to Iceland as members of a 
delegation to represent the United States 
at the 1,000th anniversary of the Althing, 
national parliament of Iceland, it was 
stated’ orally May 10 from the office of) 
the North Dakota representatives. ‘ 


The two Members of Congress were 





sistently follow the well-known doctrine 
of the mercantilists that the importation 
of the raw materials of industry should 
be unencumbered. 


President Harding was only one of 
many spokesmen of the Government and 
people of the United States who have 
clearly pointed out that if Americans 
do not buy abroad they cannot ‘sell 
abroad, for exports can only be paid for 
by. goods or, stheir equivalent, services. 
While a country’s imports and exports 
vis-a-vis any particylar country need 
hot be in balance, any country’s imports 
from all countries must, over any con- 
siderable period of time, equal its exports 
to all countries. Otherwise its people 
would be giving away goods or services 
without compensation. 


Statutory Enactments 
Used to Promote Trade 


\The policy of the United States with 
reference to exports,is one of definite 
and persistent trade promotion. This 
consists not merely of the efforts con- 
stantly in progress on the part of 
representatives of the Departments of 
State, Commerce and Agriculture in 
other countries, but upon statutory en- 
actments and numerous freaties. 


The Constitution itself - laid the 
foundation for this policy when its 
authors included in it provisions that 
forbade the levy of export duties. The 
laws of the United’States which under- 
take to curb monopolies and to preserve | 
free competition in the domestic market 
have been relaxed by special enactment 
in order that exporters may combine 
and so strengthen the position of Ameri- 
can commerce in the world market. 
They may even enter into understand- 
ings, in the nature of cartel agreements, 
with non-American combinations, con- 
cerning trade outside the United States. 
The idea of a competitive effort for 
markets is present in American policy, 
but the emphasis is upon exportation it- 
self, however promoted. 

, Of outstanding importance, practically, 
as well as in theory, is the promotion 
of ‘export trade by means of commercial 
treaties with other countries—a policy 
which has been pursued ever since 1778, 
when treaties of alliance and of com- 
merce were entered into with France. 
The essential feature of the commercial 
treaties of the United States is the pro- 
tection of ocean carriers in the ports and 
of exported merchandise in the customs 
houses of importing countries,” as well 
as in transit through such countries to 
countries that lie beyond. 

American commercial treaties have al- 
ways had as their characteristic provi- 
sion a clause designed to prevent dis- 
crimination in customs duties, formali- 


from the non-Eurépean point of view | named as delegates to the celebration as 
the principal feature of a commercial|@ result of a resolution passed during 
poligy which has as its objective the the first session of the present Congress, 
preservation ef unconditional and unre-j Which authorized the President to name 
stricted niost-favored-nation treatmest. | @ delegation and also to present a statue 


Treaty Signed by. Eighteen 
European Countries , 


Whatever’ the effect’ upon overseas 
countries, the need foy the elimination 
of barriers to trade is too acute on the 
Continent of Europe to be much longer 
resisted. 

Perhaps the surest- sign of such even- 
tuality is the fact that no fewer tharr 
18 European countries have signed this 
Spring a collective commercial convention 
which pledges those of them which main- 
tain treaty tariffs to observe until 
Apr. 1, 1931, » truce in respect of in- 
creased conventional duties, and those of 
them which de not maintain such tariffs 
likewise to refrain from statutory in- 
creases in existing duties that are pro- 
tective. 

_Even more significant—especially in 
view of the existing serious doubt as to 
the ratification of the commercial con- 
vention—is the fact that these. 18 
and 5 additional European countries have 
signed a protocol by which they argee 
to continue negotiations looking to fu- 
ture economic rapprochement. 

The fundamentatquestion is, will these 





or other memorial of Leif Ericson “as 
a gift of the American people to the 
people of Iceland in connection with the 
American participation in sfch celebra- 
tion.” 


The celebration is scheduled for June 
26, °27 and 28, Representative Burtness 
stated, and he and the Senator expect 
to arrive there several days in advance. 
ee 


reductions in barriers to trade be gen- 
eral or will they be participated in only 
by the European countries which join in 
the movément. The answer probably lies 
in the attitude of non-European coun- 
tries. The convention and protocol just 
mentioned are open, as are other recent 
general treaties, to the adherence of prac- 
tically any country in the world. "Such 
countries have it in their power, accord- 
ingly, to make the movement for eco- 
nomic rapprochement a world movement 
or, by abstaining, to increase the prob- 
ability that European countries will 
draw exclusively together. / 
In the issue of May 13, Dr./Me- 
Cluré will discuss suggestions for 
the future in respect to trade pol- 
icies Of the’ United States. 
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ties and facilities. During recent years 
this policy of seeking and reciprocally 
ranting most-favored-nation treatment 
developed into a far-reaching policy. 
Not only has the conditional most-fa- 
vored-nation clause been’ superseded by 
the unconditional, but the United States 
has become a world leader in maintain- 
"os policy. 

© country in the world today exceeds 
the United States in its zeal for treaties 
based upon a most-favored-nation pro- 
vision that is unconditional and unre- 
So far 
as treaty aid to exports is concerned, the 
commercial policy of the country has its 


The Senate and the 
House of Representatives , 
were mot in session May 
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‘\ Major Problems 
Will Be Debated 
_. By Both Houses 


Program for Week Covers 
‘Tariff Revision, Naval 








Treaty, Muscle Shoals and 


German Debt 





Featured by the tariff revision bill 

(H. R, 2667) on which the Senate and 
Housé have not yet adjusted some of 
their major differences, the majority 
leadership’s legislative program for Con- 
gress for the week beginning May 12 in- 
cludes hearings on the London’ naval 
treaty, disposition of annual appropria- 
tions, determination of -Muscle Shoals 
policy, anticommunist action, German 
debt. settlement, and varied other legis- 
‘Jation. 
* All the regular annual supply meas- 
ures of the session of Congress have 
been passed by the House except the 
naval appropriation bill (H. R. 12236), 
which will be considered May 12 and 13, 
and the final second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Senate has passed all the appro- 
priation bills except the legislative, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, naval and second de- 
ficiency bills. The indeperrdent. offices, 
first deficiency, and State, Justice, Com- 


merce and Labor appropriation bills} 
already, have become law. The House 


Appropriations Committee expects to 
report out to the House early in the week 
a bill relating to the Mediterranean fruit 
fly in the South, for which campaign 


the Committee to provide approximately 
$7,000,000. 
tlearings on London Treaty 
Hearings on the London naval treaty 
will be the focus of, attention in the 
Senate during the week. 
Relations Committee will hear the Sec- 


retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, on| 
The Secretary of the Navy,| 


“May 12. 


Charles F. Adams, will be the second} 


witness. 

The Naval Affairs Committee will hear 
Mr. Adams and naval officers#on_ the 
more technical aspects of the problems 
presented in the treaty. 

The District of Columbia appropria- 
tions bill will occupy the floor of the 
Senate May 12, with passage expected 
late in the day. The unfinished busi- 
ness; a measure by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, on unemploy- 
ment, will then occupy the Upper House. 

Mr. Wagner's bill, designed to create 
a Federal system of unemployment 
agencies to cooperate with State 
agencies, is opposed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Next in the Senate’s order of business 
is the measure to transfer the prohibi- 
tionunit from the Treasury Department 
to the Department of Justice. , 

The conferees om the tariff bill will 


meet during the week at a datestentativly | 


fixed by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
as May 13. Since the second conference 
was ordered by both Houses, two meet- 
ings have been held but no advance 
, he A Mainrity lesders say 
* every effort will be made te push comple- 
tor tne re- 


> wmedn 


3 -< ook Uvadac a talc, 
on the Smoot- 
naval treaty are looked upon as the only 
major business which will hold the ses- 
sion together. , 

Nomination of Mr. Roberts 


The most recent nomination to the) 


Supreme Court, that of Owen J. Roberts, 
will be referred to a subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee for investiga- 
tion May 12, according to the chairman, 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

The judiciary subcommittee inquiring 
into lobbying activities will.continue dur- 
ing the week of May 12 its investigation 
of Anti-Saloon League activities. The 
Commerce Committee is expected to com- 
plete its work on the rivers and harbors 
bill. 

Except for the veterans legislation 
pending before the Finance Committee, 
no major legislation is expected from any 
of the standing committees which will re- 
ceive attention at the present session. 
The Interstate Commerce Committee will 
continue to work on the communications 
bill with the hope of getting it on the 
Senate calendar. , 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. will continue its hearings, 
without any program for legislation at 
this session of Congress, on the problems 
of branch, group and chain banking. Wit- 
nesses will include C. G. Shull, of Okla- 
*homa City, Okla.,; State superintendent 
of banks, on May 13 Rudolph E. Reich- 
hert, of Lansing, Mich, State commis- 
sioner'of banking, on May 14; and Roy 
A. Hovey, of Boston, Mass., State com- 
misioner of banking, on May 15. 

Chairman Snell, of the House Commit- 
tee on Rules, stated orally May i0 that 
he will introduce on May 12 4a resolu- 
tion he has drafted to provide for in- 
vestigation of Communist. activities 
+ which he expects the House to take up 

and act upon the latter part of the week. 

Naval Appropriation Bill 
Majority Leader Tilson said that after 
any matters coming up from the District 
of Columbia Committee are disposed of 
the House will resume consideration of 
the naval appropriation bill May “12 and 

18, with a view to early passage of that 

easure. He said that there is no fixed 
program after the disposition, of bills 

‘on the ““Wednesday calendar” of May 14, 

when the Committee on Agriculture has 

priority. That Committee’s program in 
the House includes S, 108, to suppress 
unfair practices in marketing of perish- 
able commodities and for licensing of 
those handling the marketing of such 

agricultural merchandise; and H. R, 2152, 

to expand in the foreign field the service 

now rendered by the Department of 

Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing 


4 


farm information, through a ‘foreign 
agricultural service of the United 
States.” , 


Chairman Snell, of the Committee on 
Rules, said that during the rest of the 
week, after May 14, he expects the 
House to act on the German settlement 
on account. of the Army of Occupation 
and to pay awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany; 
the Military Affairs Committee measure 
for private leasing of the Muscle Shoals 
plant;,and the Snell measure dealing with 
communism. 


The House Committee on Census has | 


set May 12 as the date on which it will 
hear witnesses relative to the bills (S. 
2322 and S. 2328), aythorizing the,\Di- 
rector of the Census to collect and pub- 
lish certain additional cotton statistics. 


The House Committee on Naval Af-| 


fairs, May 14, is to hold a hearing on 
* bills for authorizatic nof an appropria- 

tion of $5,000,000 for the construction of 

a naval air base in California. Two bills 
ave been introduced relative to the 
voject, one by Representative Free 
Rep.), of San Jose, Calif. (H. R. 6810), 
oviding for the location of the base at 
amp Kearney, Calif,, and the other by 
Swing (H. R, 6809) providing for 










the Department of Agriculture has asked | 


The Foreign | 


Hawley bill and the} 








Are PreseNTEeD Herrin, Brine 
BY THe UNITep States: DAILy 


over 88 per cent of this type of. outlet. 
This fact was greeted wita some sur- 
prise by observers who had been im- 
pressed by the really widespread and 
fast-growing development of the drug 
chains, 

The chain outlets-have reached some- 
what greater in size, and yet 70 per cent 
of all sales through drug storeg were 
made through independent outlets. An 
the cities studied, drug stores accounted 
for a considerable portion of all retail 
sales ranging from less than 2% to 
nearly 5% per cent, and being about 3 
per cent here in Baltimore. 


Some Facts Disclosed 


By Distribution Census 

; Perhaps the most important factor in 
|the sales through drug stores is’ the 
broad range of commodities covered by 
such sales. The modern drug store is 
still selling medicines, of both the~pre- 
scriptien and the proprietary variety; 
but, in addition, a great food business has 
developed in the drug store, pe oe 
candy, ice cream and soft drinks, and:in 
many cases, meals and lunches. The drug 
store is an outstanding distribution chan- 
nel, particularly for ice cream and candy. 
It has very rapidly becéme one of the 
leading outlets for tobacco products of 
all kinds and for tobacco accessories. In 
addition a wide range of products is 
found under the headings of electrical 
godds and rubber goods. Beyond these 
|classes various drug-store specialties are 
found in practically every conceivable 
department of merchandise. 

| In the experimental census of distri- 
bution, drug stores reported sales for 
60 of the 73 separate commodity depart- 
ments which were set-up for the survey. 
|The departments in which drug stores 
reported no sales can be very briefly 
| enumerated, giving, perhaps, the best in- 
dication of the nearly universal charac- 
These 
| departments in which the drug store re- 
|ported no sales were automobiles, 
| caskets, coal and wood, fish, fur, harriess 
and saddles, hay and grain, ice, iron and 
steel, livestock, lumber, meat, and plumb- 
ing and heating fixtures. It may be that 
when the reports are available from the 
national census of distribution which is 
now being taken that drug stores will be 
found to be handling these commodities 
also. This would be scarcely less sur- 
prising than some of the departments in 
which the drug store already makes sales, 
such as agricultural implements, arms 
and ammunition, calculating machines 
and typewriters, 

It is probably true that the drug store 
in no case carries a full range or as- 
sortment in these various unusual ar- 
ticles. In lines of this sort it is most 


|ter of drug-store merchandise. 


| tinctly convenience nature is carried. Re- 
|tail paint stores are selling gold fish 
and tire stores are selling radios. The 
|drug store, however, because of the great 
numbers, in which it is found and be- 
leause of the rapidly growing consumer 
belief that any convenience article is to 
|be found in a drug store, is likely to 
continue its diversified character. 

There has been some tendency at the 
same time for the grocery distribution 
to become somewhat more concentrated 
into larger outlets and for a full line of 
foodstuffs to be handled in a single mar- 
ket. For this reason, it is barely con- 
|ceivable that the drug store may pres- 
jently become more distinctly a universal 
joutlet for merchandise than the grocery 
store, and be found even in the smallest 
neighborhoods. 


Problem of Contact 
With Wholesalers Grows 


. As the drug store becomes a more 
complicated and widespread type of out- 
let, the problem of contact with the drug 
store on the part of distributors and 
manufacturers likewise becomes more 
difficult. It begins to be necessary for 
the various distributors selling through 
the retail drug store to look upon them- 
selves as an invisible partner of the drug- 


| With regard to the future, of this outlet. 
This development hasealready occurred 
in the grocery industry where the whole- 
sale grocer, nee almost the exclusive 
supplier of the retail store, now supplies 
only 30 to 35 per cent of the merchandise 
distributed by the retail grocer. 

The interest of sound drug store mer- 
chandising demands an unusually close 
working relationship between the various 
types of distributors to whom the re- 
tailer turns as sources of supply. A 
survey such as that proposed for the 
industry provides the essential basis for 
this coordination of effért. The drug- 
gist himself, as already stated, is most 
directly interested in the question 
whether the drug store will continue to 
be a sound profit-making enterprise. All 
factors who distribute through the drug 
store must, in turn, be interested in this 
question since the success of their own 
activities is dependent upon sound and 
successful retail outlets. 

One of the main things to be deter- 
mined with regard to this question is 
whether the principles of good manage- 
ment which mean profits in other lines 
of activity, can be made to apply to the 
drug store. If these principles require 
modifications to suit the conditions pecu- 
liar to this trade, the nature of those 
modifications must also be determined. 

In the Louisville grocery survey we 
had a very clear indication of the close 
relation between profits and manage- 
ment. The successful stores were getting 
more sales per dollar of sales wages, 
more business per square foot of floor 
space, and greater sales volume per dol- 
lar invested in merchandise. Managers 
of successful establishments were carry- 
ing a limited but well-selected list of 
items for sale, sélling with a rapid turn- 
cver and with a fairly large volume per 
sales unit. Even though there was a 
decided difference in the profit possibility 
presefited by various classes of commodi- 





ing to realize the possibilities of even 
the best commodity groups, while ‘the 


on commodities where the opportunity 
was much smaller or at least making 
them pay their way. , 

It was found after the Louisville Gro- 
cery Survey, to be possible to definitely 
formulate the principles of good man- 
agement for a retail grocery store. 
ao stores are being modified along 
the lines then indicated and are usin 
|methods of fact-finding and contro 
Sy 


|the location of the base at Sunnyvale, 
| Calif. 

Representative Snell pointed out that 
on Thursday, May 15, under H, Res, 194 
|recently adopted, the House will be in 
|recess for memorial services for, its de- 
| ceased_ members. This is the new custom 
‘of-an annual memorial instead of the 
old practice of special memorial services 
for, each member who dies, 












likely that only merchandise of a. dis-| 


gist Who must confer from. time to time} 


ties, the poor store managers were fail- | 


good managers were showing’ a profit | 


Pharmaceutical Association Told.They May Become Even 
, More Universal Outlet of Commodities 
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which will enable them to keep their 
establishments up to date continuously. 

A factor of secondary importance .in 
determining the future of the retail drug 
Store is its sources of supply. While the 
drug survey as presenthky conceived seems 
to call for an investigation chiefly of 
retail stores, &@ measure of attention will 
need to be given to the wholesale drug 
houses as @ source of supply for the re- 
tailer. Retailers in the Louisville grocery 
survey were drawing their merchandise 
from many types of wholesale establish- 
ments. Some were dealing with the 
regular old line wholesalers, while others 
were members of cooperative buying as- 
sociations and still others belonged to 
voluntary chains. While no attempt was 
made to point. out one type of supplier 
as the ideal grocery wholesaler, studies 
were made of Seven wholesale food deal- 
ers in Louisville and figures were pre- 
sented showing the results obtained by 
these various types. Already it is pos- 
sitle to draw some interesting compari- 
sons between these types of wholesalers. 
We can tell in a measure how successful 
the retailer has been in performing for 
himself Services usually left to the whole- 
saler and which of these services seem 
to be really essential to the health of 
the trade. 

We find, for example, one wholesaler 
who is about to provide wholesale gro- 
ceries at a gross margin of 8 per cent. 
|We are able to point out in what way 
this wholesale outlet differs from other 
wholesalers in the market still requir- 


ducing the overhead which his services 
require. The retailer would be justified 
in demanding that a study directed to 
improving retail management should at 
the same time give some attention to the 
efficiency of those who supply the re- 
tailer in order that he may ,be assured 
that he will be given an opportunity for 
continued earnings if he discharge his 
own “function, efficiently. 


Landlord’s Proper 
Share Is Question 


There has been a very sharp question 
among retail druggists in some parts of 
the country as to what proportion of the 
gross earnings of a business might be 
established as a proper share of the land- 
lord in the success of the enterprise. In 
the City of St. Louis, where a great deal 
has already been done in investigating 
the problems of the retail druggist, a 
progressive step has already been taken 
in this matter of the cost of rent for a 
retail drug establishment. I have been 
told that on the basis of an average or 
standard rent figure determined through 
|@ survey, adjustments have been made in 
ja number of individual cases which en- 

abled the retail druggist to continue in 
| business. _ Standards of cost for the vari- 
j ous functions involved in the retail drug 
|store might be established in a broader 
way on the basis of such a survey as 
that under discussion. 

I will try to outline in the most general 
way what. type of investigation would 
be necessary in order to get the results 
suggested. It seems to me that your 
committee has been on very solid 
ground in making the retail drug store 
and its operations the central point in 
this _ study. . Before suggesting any 
policies or principles for retail druggists 
|to follow, it is necessary to know in a 
much more detailed way than anyone 
| knows ‘at the present time just what 
joccurs in a retail drug store. It is nec- 
essary to know what functions are 
performed by various employes, what 
portions of the day call most heavily 
on their efforts; how the typical cus- 
tomer behaves while in the store; and 
whether the various departments and 
pieces of equigment are so arranged to 
produce the maximum result from the 
behavior of customers and efforts of 
employes. We must know what volume 
of merchandise is being sold by the 
various departments of the store and 
what gross margin is being obtained on 
these commodity groups. If there are 
any special leaks or sources of waste 
in the drug store they must be discov- 
ered and measured. Each commodity 
group must be studied, not only as a 
group but in a detailed way for ‘out- 
standing commodity items within each 
group. All the characteristics of these 
commodities which affect the problems 
of marketing then must be determined. 
The rate at which it sells, the average 
size of sale, its perishability, attractive- 
ness to the eye, must all be ticketed and 
measured as merchandising factors. The 
merchant must be led to abandon the 
point of view that he is running a drug 
store as too simple for present day con- 
ditions. He must think of himself as 
being in the tobacco business, the candy 
business, jthe electrical goods business, 
and other lines according to the range 
of commodities which he is handling. It 
should be possible to deduce from this 
detailed study of departments what are 
sound rules of merchandising to be ap- 
plied to each commodity group. Each 
| commodity group has its own peculiari- 
ties which may require some difference 
in treatment by the management. 

_ In addition to studying all these things 
inside the store, a means must be devised 
for studying the community which sur- 
rounds it. In this community will be 
found explanations for many things 
which might at first seem surprising 


Only Small Propo 
Is Addicted to 
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| Less than 3 per cent of a group of 
2,000 violators of the antinarcotic law 
were high-school graduates, according to 
an oral statement May 10, made on be- 


half of the Public Health Service. These 
violators were arrested during a three- 
months’ period of last year, and a de- 
tailed survey of them made, it was said. 

Drug addiction is an economic evil, it 
was pointed out, since it was observed 
that a large proportion of those addicted 
to habit forming drugs were irregularly 
employed, and mainly dependent or of 
marginal economic circumstances. 

In some instances the habitual use of 
alcohol is connected with drug addiction, 
it was stated; but this is generally not 
so, except in so far as the early history 
of some addicts indicates a chronic use 
of alcohol. The individual who ‘resorts 
to the excessive and habitual use of al- 
cohol eppuats to be somewhat different 
in mental make-up from those who resort 
to narcotic drugs, it was explained. 

The quantity of narcotic drugs neces- 
sary to maintain an 
variable,.it.was shown, and de 
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ing a.much larger margin, and to find| than 150,000 air miles were flown was 
out just how he has succeeded in re-| made without injury to personnel or 


| joined 68 planes from Hampton’ Roads 
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commanding officers of the naval air sta- 
tions at Hampton Roads and Anacostia, 
D. C., and the naval reserve aviation base, 
Curtiss airport, Valley Stream, L. L, 
stated: 

“At the conclusion of a_ successful 
demonstration of naval aviation achieve- 
ment by the visit of the Aircraft Squad- 
rons, Battle Fleet. to cities of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, the Secretary of the Navy 
desires to express his appreciation of the 
efficiency displayed by the naval and 
Marine Corps shore establishment in co- 
ordinating the complex problems of sup- 
ply, transportation and communications 
presented by this operation. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by the evidences of 
sound organization and discipline dis- 
played by the naval air stations at Hamp- 
ton Roads and Anacostia and by the naval 
reserve aviation base at Valley Stream.” 

150,000 Air Miles Covered 

After the completion of the air tour 
which covered about 1,200 miles, the 
planes of the Aircraft Squadrons, Battle 
Fleet, today are aboard the carriers Sara- 
toga, Lexington and Langley at Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The entire flight, during which more 


plane with the exception of a minor dam- 
age to the gear of one plane at Paw- 
tucket, R. I 

This tour was made without prelimi- 
nary arrangements. Orders were issued 
by the Commander of the Aircraft Squad- 
rons, Battle Fleet, Rear Admiral Henry 
V. Butler, U.S. N., while some of the per- 
sonnel were on leave after return from 
United States. Fleet maneuvers in the 
Caribbean area, and officers and men 
were recalled to make this flight. 

On May 6, 66 of the planes flew 
from Hampton Roads to Washington, 
D. C., stayed overnight at the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, and on May 7, 





and flew to New York, passing in review | 
over Manhattan at noon. The planes | 
were landed at the Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Base, at Valley Stream, L. I., that 
afternoon and spent the night there. 


Overcast Weather Met 


The next day, May 8, the planes left 

New York in the morning for a flight to 
Boston and other New England cities. 
The weather was overcast and there were 
thunderstorms scattered over the New 
England area, but the flight was con- 
tinued without delay for exchange in 
|plans. The squadrons returned to Long 
Island that night. 
; On May 9, after a review over New 
| York in the morning, the squadrons be- 
gan their return flight, passing over 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Annapalis and 
Washington. After flying over. Wash- 
ington, the planes landed at the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, where they were 
inspected by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, and the Chief 
of Naval-Operations, Admiral Charles F. 
Hughes, U. S. N. After the inspection, 
the 10 squadrons took off from Anacostia 
and returned to Hampton Roads, Va. 

Six planes carrying members of the 
press and representatives of still and 
moving picture compariies accompanied 
the Battle Fleet age and were under 
the command of Lt. Comdr. G. D. Price, 
U. S. N., of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Twenty-one members of the press, in 
addition to. those which left Washing- 
ton, accompanied the flight from New 
York over New England cities on May 8 
in Martin torpedo and bombing planes 
of the squadrons. 

Officers and men were guests in New 
York of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce andthe Air Show in Madison 
Square Garden where every type of com- 
mercial planes and accessories were ex- 
hibited. 


————— EE 


which are observed within the store it- 
self. As a matter of fact, it would be 
impossible to say conclusively whether 
a druggist was doing a good job or not 
until it was known what kind of a com- 
munity he was serving and what sort of 
merchandising they required. 
Furthermore, it would not be possible 
to extend the findings of a drug store 
survey to other parts of the country un- 
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Calls for Extension of Psychiatry 





Resolutions of Closing Session Recommend Scientific 
Development for General Welfare of Mankind 





Presentation of resolutions calling for 
the extension and scientific development 
of psychiatry in all phases of social ac- 
tivity, including education, industry, and 
criminology, concluded on May 10 the 
first international congress on mental 
hygine in Washington, D. C. Dr. W. A. 
White, president of the congress and 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., expressed grati- 
fication over the results of the congress 
and statéd that it will be conducive ta a 
more scientific understanding of the 
whole subject of mental hygiene. 

Representatives of the various coun- 
tries in attendance made short addresses 
at the final luncheon in which each 
commended the work being done by 
both the State governments and the 
national Government of the United 
States in the development of the science 
of mental hygiene. 

For a proper application of the 
principles involved in mental hygiene, 
the director of the division of mental 
hygiene in the Massachusetts department 
of mental hygiene, Dr. D. A. Thom, 
stated at the morning session that par- 
ents must cooperate with the guidance 
clinics. 

Taking up somewhat the same theme, 
Helen T. Woolley, a member of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and director of 
the child development institute of 
Teachers College, New York, said both 
parents and educators should encourage 
the initiative of the child rather than 
suppress it and deal with it honestly. 

Dr. Thom presented a paper on the 
treatment on special problems in the 
preschool age in which he declared that 
if mental hygiene is to have practical 
value it must be couched in such lan- 
guage that its general principles can be 
applied by parents and teachers as well 
as by interested and intelligent . physi- 
cians. 

Child guidance clinics, Dr. Thom 
pojnted out, will look to causes underly- 
ing social behavior, such as disturbances 


Vitamin G Is Found 
In Cottonseed Meal 


Product Used for Cattle Is 
Found Effective in Treat- 
ment of Pellagra 











Cottonseed meal has been found to 
be one of the best remedies against two 
serious human diseases as the result of 
experiments conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the National 
Association, the 
Department announced. May 10. 

Meal, which is almost as rich as yeast 
in vitamin G, used in the cure of pel- 
lagra, and in vitamin B, the anti-beriberi 
vitamin, according to the Department of 
Agricukure. 

The Department’s. statement in full 
text is as follows: : 

Cottonseed meal, commonly used as a 
cattle feed, has been found to be a sub- 
stance rich in vitamin G, the antipellagra 
vitamin, and by far the cheapest: source of 
this vitamin, Dr. W. W. Skinner, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United 
States Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounced May 10. 


Nutrition Studies 
Results of nutrition studies on cotton- 
seed meal for the last year were reported 
yesterday before the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society at New Orleans by 
Henry Stevens, who has been in imme- 


diate charge of the work. The studies | 


are being conducted jointly by the De- 
partment of Agriculthre and the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 
“Tt addition to being rich in vi i 
G. Stevens found cottonseed ate he 
an important carrier of vitamin B, the 
anti-beriberi vitamin,” Dr. Skinner ‘said. 
“Yeast is considered by chemists to be 
the richest known natural source of these 
two vitamins, and the work of Stevens 


has demonstrated that commercial cot-| 


tonseed meal, even in the unrefined state 
is the only substance that even approxi- 
mates yeast as a source of both of these 
vitamins. Yeast is now used as a specific 


in the treatment of pellagra, but the cost | 


of yeast is high to sufferers’ from the 
disease.” . 

Stevens used rats in his first tests of 
the nutritive value of cottonseed meal. 





less it were possible to set forth spe- 
cifically the market conditions prevailing 
in the city under survey, and as already 
described, it would be found essential to 
the complete picture to know many 


The results.indicated that this meal is 
an unusually rich source for vitamins 


B and G, and this unexpected. discovery | 


led him to further studies in an effort 
to determine how the vitamin content of 





things about the wholesale distributors 
who were supplying merchandise to the 
dealer. Many specific problems’ will 
have to be determined as to the scope 
and character of a survey when the in- 


dustry is ready to launch upon it defi- 
nitely. ‘ 
I have attempted to outline in only 


the broadest fashion what would seem to 
us to be the most fruitful approach as 
based on our experience with the Louis- 
ville Genes Survey. Such a survey 
could scarcely fail to produce the same 
sort of practical benefits which are now 
being reported from Louisville and the 
food trade throughout the country with 
regard to the grocery investigation. 





Drugs, Survey Reveals 


‘the mental background of the addict and | 
| other factors, The largest class of this | 
| group studied used from 5 to 15 grains 
daily, it was pointed out. 

The average age of the addict is 38 
years, it was stated, though, of-this group 


cottonseed meal compares with other 
materials. This work led to the conclu- 
sion that cottonseed meal ranks next to 
yeast in content of vitamins B and G. 
Pellagra is a disease resulti 


many parts of the South, 
Joseph Goldberger of the Public Health 
Service demonstrated that this disease is 
due to the lack of specifi¢ substance in 
the diet. This substance, which is of 
unknown —- composition, is known 
as vitamin G, and is found in le 
fish, eggs, and milk. ae oer 
No experiments have been conducted 
with farm animals to determine their 
need for vitamin G, but investigations 
by the Department and State experi- 
ment stations have shown that cotton- 
seed meal in moderate quantities is an 
excellent feed for cattle. ’ 





Validity of Jones Act 
Is Contested in Brief 





Tha Jones Act, increasing the maxi- 
mum penalty for a violation of the pro- 
hibition act, is claimed to be unconsti- 
tutional, since it is a delegation of legis- 
lative authority to the judiciary, in a 
brief filed’ in the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 9 by counsel for 





studied, almost one-half of the number 
of the addicts contracted the habit under 
the age of 24. Of the approximate 1,600 
addicts investigated, only 34 had finished 
aie school and only 51 had attended 
college, it was disclosed. 

The number of addictions found among 
suburbanites is negligible, it was said; 
the great majority came from either the 
cities or strictly rural districts. 

Drug addicts seek treatment of this 
addiction for various reasons, but the 
chief reasons are either because friends 
and relatives insist upon their taking 
the treatment; because they wish to es- 
cape the slavery of the habit; or because 
| they wish to impress the law authorities 
| with their attempt of curing therhselves, 


Frank Ross who ask the court to grant 
a writ of certiorari in the case of Ross 
v. United States, No. 886, 

Mr. Ross has been convicted of an 
illegal sale of intoxicating liquor in vio- 
lation of the national prohibition act 
and _ sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment by .the District Court for the 
Northern District of West Virginia, 

He claims that the Jones act vesting 
the trial judge with discretion as to the 
sentence to be*imposed is invalid under 
the Constitution because it is a delega- 
tion of legislative authority to a judicial 
tribunal and also that it violates section 
2 of article 3 of the Constitution pro- 
viding that “the trial of all crimes except 
in cases of impeachment shall be by 





it was said, It is because of these rea- 
sons that the eure and treatment of the 


‘was said, 


jury.” 
His petition also raises other objec- 


addiction is quite | addiction varies with the individual, it| tions to alleged irregularities during his 


trial in the lower court, 


‘ * 


\ 
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. : ; from | 
improper diet, and is fairly common in| 


In 1926, Dr. | 


of the senses, particularly sight, hearing, 
onaines should develop cooperation with | 
the parents and show them that the final 
dividends will come in terms of peace | 
and contentment. | 

Both Dr. Thom and Dr. Woolley called 
attention to the danger of penalizing the 
child severely for what can be explained 


| effective guidance than chastisement. 

initiative and independence in the chi 
involves understanding and good judg- 
ment on the part of the adult. This, 
she explained, for example, can be cor- 
related with the child’s understanding 
of what belongs to him and over whic 
he has exclusive jurisdiction contrasted 
with what belongs to others whose prop- 
erty rights must be respected, oats 

“The important thing to emphasize, 
Dr. Woolley said, “is the parental duty 
to tell the truth, and to tell it as far 
as possible without emotional accom- 
paniment.” This principle, she ex- 
plained, should apply when the parent 
is confronted with the childish curiosity 
about a differentiation of sex and origin 
of life, but with ingenuity, : 

Dr. Woolley reviewed the history of 
the scientfic study of development of 
children, presented details concerning 
some of her own experimental observa- 
tions, and traced the appearance of many 
/ human traits and characteristics in the 
early years of the child’s life. 

—— 


More Naval Reservists 


To Sail on 1930 Cruises 





The schedules of naval reserve crulses 
for the east and west coasts are 
nounced for the Summer of 1930. 
Naval Reservists of ‘the eastern States 
will make their prattice cruises, which 
are of two weeks’ duration, on destroy- 
ers of the a pee eee on = 

lestroyers assigned to training reserv- 

face U. S. S. “Fox” and U. S. S. “A. P. 
Upshur.” 

The Naval Reservists of the west coast 
will cruise on destroyers of the battle 
fleet. Reservists of the Fourteenth 
Naval District, Hawaiian Islands, will 





cruise on the U. S. S. “Gamble” of Mine | 


Squadron One, Fleet Base Force. 
About 9,000 members of the Naval Re- 





increase over the number who have par- 
ticipated in the active training at sea ‘in 


revious years. 
" (leoned by Department of the Navy.) 





Review of City Ordinances 


| By Supreme Court Opposed 





In opposing the granting of a petition 
for a writ of certiorari by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the*case 
of: City of Shreveport, et al. v. Shreve- 
port Railways Co., No. 875, the railway 
company has just filed a brief in which 
it points out that the ordinances of 
Shreveport requiring two men on street 
cars and regulating the entrances and 
exists of street cars are invalid. 

The ordinances have been held invalid 
| by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit (V U. S. Daily 343). “They 
are unnecessary and do not promote the 
safety and convenience of the public and 
arbitrarily trammel and interfere with 
the operation and conduct of the com- 
pany’s business,” the brief states. 

——— 


Senator Johnson Reports 
Searching of His Office 





An intruder entered and searclfed the 
office of Senator Johnson (Rep.), Cali- 
fornia, on the night of May 9, the Sena- 
tor stated orally on May 10. Mr. John- 
son said that his personal correspondence 
was “looked into most carefully. 

As a result of the intrusion, Senator 
| Hale (Rep.), of Maine, acting Chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, on May 10 
| ordered the sergeant-at-arms of the Sen- 
late to have a special guard watch the 
office of Senators at night. : 

The search of Senator Johnson’s of- 
fice was the fourth occurrence é6f its 
kind brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate during the week ended May 10. 
Other complainants were Senator Mc- 
|Kellar (Dem.), Tennessee;' Senator 
|Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and Senator 
| Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee. 


‘New Appeal Is Filed 
In Radio Controversy 


Station WICC Contests Revoca- 
tion of License 








A new appeal in the WGBS-WICC 
radio case tee been filed in the Unitqd 
States District Court for the District of 
Connecticut, by Station WICC, at Bridge- 
port, the Federal Radio Commission was 
notified May 10 when it was served with 
a copy of the petition. Re 

The appeal, filed under provisions of 
the radio law dealing with revocation 
of licenses, is from the action of the 
Gommission in recalling the license of 
Station WICC. to operate in the 600-kilo- 
cycle channel. This action was taken by 
the Commission on direction of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
on petition of Station WGBS, General 
Broadcasting System, 
which is ee ng 

order of the court. ; 
Oy tation WGBS now has pending hefore 
the court of appeals an appeal from the 


Com 





channel. It is operatin 
however, 
granted by the 
of its appeal. 

ing the WGBS appl 
Connecticut station 


The Commission, in deny- 


recalled while the WGBS appeal is pend- 
ing. , 
The new case filed by wIicc. is an 
appeal from the Commission's decision in 
recalling the 600-kilocycle license, 
contention that the meet was in the 
nature of a “revocation. 
law specifies that appeals may be taken 
to Federal courts on “revocation” pro- 
ceedings. 
Station W : 
eral district court 1 


ICC recently filed in a Fed- 
n New York a suit 


for $50,000 damages against WGBS on| 


the ground that the New York station 


s operating illega n 
sae channel and was “ruining” the pro- 
grams WICC broadcast, since the sta- 
tions are separated by only 50 miles. 


f 


‘Adaptability of Device Us 


tus similar to that used on airer 
scientifically and corrected through more 
jenable small areas within citi 


ining of | ra. 
Dr. Wooley stated that the training 4|May 10, on behalf of the Navy Depart 


\it possible; it was explained. ,Rear A 
h|miral William A. Moffett, Chief 
!Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart~ 


| culties which will have to: be worked out 


/might be overcome by a duplication of — 


an- | 
The | 
| what larger gear because of the wind and 
the speed of the plane, it was said. This 
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Arresting Gear. 
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On Carriers to Landi 
Fields Studied by Dep: 
ment of Navy “a 





appara- 
aft ca 

to. 
used as airports, it was statéd orall; 


It is entirely possible to adapt 





riers for the use of planes’ whic 


ment. 
The Navy Department has 


ven con 
sideration to such an idea an 


be 





of ‘the 


ment, in an address delivered May 9, in 
New York, made the statement- that de- 
vices used to stop naval airplanes when 
they land on aircraft carriers offer a 
possible solution-for landing fields within 
cities. (A summary of the address was ~ 
printed in the issue of May 10.) 

There are, however, a good many diffi- 


before it can be used to a great extent, | 
it was said. It will hardly be possible ~ 
for such a field to be used to as 

extent as those larger fields outside citiess 
One of the limiting factors is the neces- 
sity making the proper layout in landing, 
governed by the wind direction. This’ | 


the arresting gear, as used on oe H 
or it might be overcome by placing op 
field on a turntable. The field would need ~ 
to be about 300 feet in diameter, it was, 
said. By the ‘use of the turntable,: the 
field could be turned in the direction of 
the wind for landing and taking off. 
Heavy Gear Would Be Needed © 

The adaptation of the arresting instal- 

lations on land would necessitate a some- 


would also necessitate a somewhat 
heavy gear on the plane which would in : 





Navy and it would be perfectly possible 


serves will make cruises this year, an | 


New York City, 
the same channel 


mission’s decision denying it con- | 
tinued operation on_ this 600-kilocycle | 
g on the channel, 


by virtue of a stay order | 
court during the pendency 


ication, assigned the 


to the channel, but 
the court ordered that this license be} 


on the 


The radio 


lly on the, 600-kilo- 




































































turn make it necessary for the de 
and construction of the plane to be 
that it could ‘stand the additional 
stresses placed on it. i 
The use of the arresting seer c 
also mean the use of the catapult for 
purposes of taking off from this small” 
field, it was added. The catapult has 
been worked out and is used by the 






4 


to utilize it. “I 
The fact that there must be sufficient — 
visuality for the pilot is also’ anoth 
limiting factor, it was said. A field, 
such as has been described would have 
to be in an area not entirely surrounded 
by tall structures. This might be over- 
come, it was said, by placing the field on 
the top of a tall building. 
| |The greatest use of this type of land- 
ling field would be that of a secondary 
field, it was explained. The larger fields © 
outside the cities could be used for the 
landing of the transport or larger:planes 
and a smaller plane of a special i ae 2 
could be used as a ferry between 3 
large airport and the smaller one. This © 
would greatly expedite operations and — 
would eliminate the amourit of time nec- 
essary for traveling between the. eity 
and the.Jarger fields. The small.planés 
for this purpose might be something on 
the type of an aerial taxi, making regu- 
lar trips, : = 
Platforms over railroad tracks, could 
also be utilized for the. smaller landin, 
fields, it was pointed out. A_platformco 
be built over the tracks and fairly good 
vee, would be available’ for-opera- 
tions, The fact that this,field could’be ~ 
placed near the railroad terminal would 
also make it a desirable location, accord- | 
ing to the statement. The same terminal 
facilities could be used both for rail and 


aerial traffic. + 
at oe 
‘- 





Dependability would be a 
necessary factor in the planes Oe 
for landing within'these smali fields, it- 
was explained. The plane would have 
to be absolutely dependable and the pos- — 
sibility of trouble would ‘have to be elim- 
inated. However, it was said, airplanes . 
‘are becoming safer all the time and this | 
is not a great obstacle. a 

It was pointed out that ‘these factors 
are being considered and the difficulties 
now present will have to be worked out. _ 


. 





House Committee Holds oe 
Hearing in Election.Case 





Concluding testimony relative to the 

Hill-Palmisano election case was heard 
before the House Committee on pai 
tions No. 2, May 10. The Com ae 
will consider the testimony in executive 
session and make its report. é 
The case came about from-a prot 
on the part of John Philip Hill, re 
to the election of Representative . 
misano (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., 
fills the seat in the House of Represén- — 
tatives from the Third Congressional : 
ty of that es 10 by B at 
e argument o ay y Everett 
Sanders, attorney for Mr. ‘Hill, inca 
a review of the contestant’s c ND 


fraud and rebuttal argument Ree 


F. Leach Jr., attorney for Mr. Pa 


\ 
“sed 
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Congress | 
Committee Meetings ‘aa 
Week Beginning May 12 : 


| 


| 


Senate a 
May 12.—Foreign Relations; aniene: 
executive, Shipstead injunction * bill; © 


nance, World War veterans’ legislation. | ~ 
May 13.—Judiciary subcommittee, ‘lol 4 
Naval Affairs; Commerce, rivers and hi 


| bors bill; Indian Affairs. - ; 
May 15.—Commerce, 
House 
May 12 


the collection tm 
statistics by | 


Census, to provide for 
publication of cotton 
census, 10:30 a. m, 

May 13 SS 

Banking and Currency, branch, .gro 
chain banking, 10:30 a. m.; Foreign. 
/10 a. m.; Merchant Marine, seamen’s © 
10 a. m.; Military Affairs; Mines and 
ing, helium bill, 10:30 a. m.; Imm 
10 a. m.; Interstate and Foreign Com 
establishment of a national inst! 
health, executive; ‘Judiciary, subcomn 
on commissioner bill, executive. 


a tioi 














ay 14 ; 
Banking and Currency, branch, group 3 
chain’ banking, 10:30 a. m.; In 
medical relief for Indians, 10 a. m., 
estates bill, executive; Naval r 
base site in California, 10:30 a4. m, 













ay 15 
Banking and Currency, branch, 
chain banking, 10:30 a. m.; i re 
in Executive Departments, system of paj - 
ment for interdepartmental work, €xe¢ 
tive; Agriculture, to establish a la 
to.test protein in bean executive, 


Agriculture,. mis: 



















































ale for Tax Purposes Is Given Effect 


teduction in Tax by Reporting Profit on Transaction as of 


Execution of Contract Is Denied 


Richmond, Va.—Where the 
a contract for the sale real 
tate on July 20, 1920, but the deed 
not delivered until Jan. 1, 1921, it 
should be assumed that the sale took 
ce on the latter date for the purpose 


utec 


computing Federal income taxes, the | 


rcuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
uit held in this case. If the sale 
had taken place in 1920, the taxpayer 
would have a able to report.the profit 
from the transaction on the installment 
basis in which case the amount of tax 
would have been reduced, it was ex- 
plained. , ; 
The record failed to include a copy of 
’ the contract and the court was at a loss 
to know exactly what the legal relations 
of the parties were, the opinion said, 
‘ nting. out that the burden was on the 
payer to show that the findings of 
the Board of Tax Appeals were in error. 
The fact that a substantial part of the 
‘purchase price was paid when the deed 
was delivered tended to support the 
Board’s decision, the court declared. 


AMERICAN LAND AND INVESTMENT 
CoMPANY, EXECUTOR, 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 

P No. 2892. 

On petition to review the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

CLEMENT F. HayNswortH (HAYNS- 
WORTH & HAYNSWORTH with him on the 
brief), for the petitioner; ANDREW D. 
SHARPE (SEWALL Key, C. M. CHAREST 
and JoHN MacC. Hupson with him on 
the brief), for the respondent. ae 

Before WADDILL and NorTHcoTT, Circuit | 
Judges, and GLENN, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr, 28, 1930. 

NN, District Judge.—This is a peti- 
ion to review the decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. The only 
previous opinion in the case is that of 
the Board reported in 14 B. T. A, 615. 
The matter was heard by the Board on 
an agreed stipulation of facts. This 
agreed stipulation of facts had been pre- 
pared by an accountant, and it fails to 
show the exact nature of a contract cov- | 
ering the sale of land out of which the 
income involved came. The transaction 
out. of which the tax grew is recited as 
follows: 


yer j 





That there is no contention as to any 
item of income or deduction im 1921 ex-| 
cept the profit from sale of certain real | 
estate. 

Thet on July 20, 1920, Richard A. Hester 
entered into an agreement in writing with 
T. R. O'Dell for=the sale of 379 acres’ of 
land, with buildings in Pickens County, 
S. C. That this agreement is duly re- | 
corded in Pickens County, S. C. That the | 
total consideration for the land and huild- | 
ings was to be One Hundred Thousand | 
Dollars ($100,000). 2 : 

That under the terms of the agreemen 
there was $10,000 paid to Richard A. Hester 
on July 20, 1920, and $40,000 on Jan, 1, 
1921. That the agreement provided for 

dyment of $10,000 July 20, 1920, $40,000 
nd 1, 1921, and the balance in five equal 
annual payments of $10,000 each, the un- 
paid balance of $50,000 Jan. 1, 1921, to be 
secured by a mortgage of the premises, | 
deed having been made by Richard A. | 
Hester to T. R. O'Dell Jan, 1, 1921, and 
recorded in Pickens County, S. C., in ac-} 
cordance with the sales agreement. 


Time of Sale Is 
Question of Case 


The actual contract seems never to| 
have been, brought to the attention of the 
Board and the record before us refers | 
to it variously. It is called in one} 
place “an agreement,” in another a con- 
tract “of sale,” but in most places, we | 
find that the phrase “contract for the| 
sale” is used. It is unfortunate that) 
the actual contract is not set out, so as | 
to enable us to determine more accu- | 
rately the one question involved in this | 
appeal; namely, when did “the sale” take 


| 


| price. 





place, within the meaning of the word 
sale” is used. It is unfortunate that | 
the Treasury Regulations adopted pur- | 
suant to the revenue act of 1926? The | 
Commissioner had determined that “the 
sale” took place Jan. 1, 1921, when the 
deed conveying the premises was de- | 
livered. The Board of Tax Appeals sus- | 
tained the Commisisoner and held that | 
the evidence failed to show facts which | 
would cayse it to rule that the sale had | 
taken place in 1920. The only question | 
presented by this appeal is whether or | 
not there is any error of law in the} 
Board’s decision. 

The pertinent facts other than those 
outlined above can be recited in a few} 
words. Hester, who made this contract | 
for the sale of the plantation, died in| 
1924 and the American Land and Invest- | 
ment Company, a South Carolina corpo- | 
ration, is the duly qualified and acting | 
executor of his estate. Hester, in his | 
return for the calendar year 1921, re-| 
turned the profits from the sale on an in- | 
stallment basis. The Commissioner | 
thereupon determined a deficiency in the | 
income taxes of Hester for the year 1921. 


The Commissioner’s findings, sustained | when the contract for the sale of lands, 


He received $40,000 | 
the single proposition that as a matter|in January, 1921, when the deed was | 


by the Board, are based entirely upon | 


of fact and of law the sale took place 
m Jan. 1, 1921, when the deed was de- | 

ered. If the Commissioner and Board | 
‘were correet in this finding, then it fol- | 
lows with ‘all the certainty of formal | 
logic that their decision must be af- 
_ ‘firmed. 


Taxpayer Claims Right 


To Exercise Option 

The pertinent provisions of the reve- | 
mue act of 1926, c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 23,)| 
130—are sections 212 and 1208. Perti- 
nent provisions of the Treasury Regula- 
tions 69, are found in article 44 thereof, 
which deals with the sale of real prop- 
erty involving deferred payments. Hav- 
ing decided thatthe sale took place in 
1921, the year in which the $40,000 pay- 
ment was received, the Commissioner 
and Board necessarily decided that this 
sale was within the terms of subsection 
2 of article 44 and was a sale described 
as follows: 

“Deferred payment sales not on the 
installment plan, that is, sales in which 
_ the payments received in cash or prop- | 
| erty other than evidences of indebted- | 

| Mess of the purchaser during the taxable | 
‘year in which the sale is made exceed | 
One-fourth of the purchase price.” 

The appellant’s chief contention is that 
reason of the South Carolina law 
rning contracts “for the sale of 
” the Board should have held that 

“the sale” took place in July, 1920, and 
fore the taxpayer had the option 
treating thé sale as being one on an 
tallment basis, and that by returning 
income as he did, he was exercising 
option. This would have put the 
within the terms of subsection one 


var 





ial 
i 


: 


| whole transaction. 
|quent history would have no effect in 


(1) of article 44 as being a sale de- 
scribed as follows: ‘ 

“Sales of property on the installment 
plan, that is, sales in which the pay- 
ments received in cash or property other 
than evidences of indebtedness of the 
purchaser during the taxable year in 
which the sale is made do not exceed 
one-fourth ofthe purchase price.” 
Presumptions in Favor of 
Regularity of Proceeding 

We start with the well established 
proposition that the findings of the 
Board are presumptively correct. .See 
Brooks v. Commissioner, 35 F. 2nd 178 
and cases there cited. Furthermore, the 
presumption is that. the Commissioner 
and Board of Tax:Appeals have acted 
upon knowledge of. the material facts 
involved. See also Brooks v. Commis- 
sioner, 35 F, 2nd 178. 

In the failure of the record to include 
a copy of the actual contract for the 
sale of land, we are atea loss to know 
exactly what were the legal relations 
created by the contract. We cannot say 
that because of some provisions which 
might have been in this contract that 
the findings of the Board were errone- 
ous. The burden is~upon the petitioner 


to overcome the presumption that the | 


findings were correct. 
It is true that the South Carolina 


courts have held in several cases that | 


the rights of the parties to a contract 
of sale of real estate may become fixed 
before the deed is actually executed. 
This is pointed out in Singleton v. Cut- 
tino, 107 S. C, 465, 92 S. E. 1046. There 
it is held the legal and equitable rights 
of the parties were fixed by the particu- 
lar -contract under consideration, and 


had the legal estate in the lands and 
the vendee had the equitable interest. 
It is pointed out “there that the rights 
of the parties, h reference to dam- 
ages for breach of contract and specific 


performance were fixed by that particu- | 


lar contract of sale. 

But here we are passing upon ques- 
tions involving the. meaning of the word 
sale for purposes of income tax and are 
not concerned with questions relating 





to specific performance and breach of | 


contract. The courts have shown a 


|strong tendency to take the view that 


“the sale” for revenue purposes takes 
place when the deed is executed and a 
substantial part of the purchase price 
is paid. This was the view taken by 
this court in Stieff v. Tait, 26 F. 2nd 
489, affirmed 31 F. (2nd), 1920. 


Construction as Executory 


Contract Is Sustained 
Likewise, the United States Supreme 


case involving somewhat similar facts. 
See Lucas v. North Texas Lumber Co. 
MMS. Filed Feb. 23, 1930 (IV U. S. 
Daily, 3612). The facts in this case 
were as stated in the opmion: 


“The respondent, a Texas corporation, | 
; for some time prior to 1917 was engaged 
|in operating~a sawmill, selling lumber 


and buying and selling timber lands. 
Dec. 27, 1916, it gave torThe Southern 
Pine Company a 10-day option to pur- 
chase its timber lands for a specified 


to make the purchase. On the same day 
title was mind and found satisfac- 
tory to the Pine Company. It arranged 
for the money needed and Dec. 30, 1916, 
notified respondent that it would exercise 
the option. On that day respondent 
ceased operations and withdrew all em- 
ployes from the land. Jan. 5, 1917, the 
papers which were required to effect the 
transfer were delivered, the purchase 
price was paid and the transaction was 
finally closed.” 

The court points out that the agree- 


to be received or not could not be de- 


and a substantial portion of the purchase 
price ,actually paid. While it is pos- 
sible that the contract in the case be- 
fore us may contain provisions which 
interpreted under the South Carolina law 
would so definitely fix the right of the 
parties as to put upon the vendee un- 
and a substantial portion of the purchase 
price, we can not resort to surmise and 


gonspcbare to reverse the Suan St tae itance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 


|of the Federal estate tax return. 


Board of Tax Appeals when the findings 
of that Board are presumptively correct. 
The Board viewed the transaction as 


constituting an executory contract. The | 


record does not disclose anything which 
would justify us in upsetting this con- 
clusion. 


Record Shows Decision 
Of Board to Be Correct 


We point out that the attorneys for 
the petitioner are not responsible for 


the inadequacy of the record, as they | 


only came into the case after the agreed 
stipulations of facts had been made. We 
do find in the record however, evidence 
which shows that the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals is substantially 
just as well as presumptively correct. 
The record shows that the taxpayer in 
this case received $10,000 in July,’ 1920, 


was entered into. 


executed. Later on, the vendee O’Dell, 
paid him an additional $5,000 to be re< 
lieved from the terms of the contract 
and recqnveyed the premises to Hester. 
Hester, therefore, has receivd $55,000 


}and had his land reonveyed to him.. The 
| $40, 
|amounted to 72 per cent of the money 


0 received in 1921 has therefore 


actually received by Hester out of this 
Of course, the subse- 


determining whether or not the transac- 


tion originally fell into the installment | 


sale class. But it does show that the 
findings of the Board have worked no 


|hardship on this particular taxpayer. 
|The rule requiring a construction of law 


and facts favorable to the taxpayer has 
therefore, as a matter of substantial ef- 
fect, been met by this decision. 
decision of the Board is thereforewaf- 
firmed. 

Judge Waddill presided in the hearing 
of this case but on account of illness 


| did not take part in the decision. 


Total of Tax Assessments 
In Massachusetts Is Given 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 10. 
The total value of assessed personal 
estates in Massachusetts for the year 


|1929 was $833,056,973 according to Pub- 


lie Document No. 19 recently released by 
the commissioner of corporations and 
taxation. The total value 
real estate for the 
$6,294,898,113. The amount of taxes col- 


lected on both classes was $205,261,693. ‘1926, representing the amount of State | was purely a private enterprise. 


The latter was solvent and able | 


The | 


of assessed | 
same year was 


|Court has taken the same view upon a| 


' 


| 





| real estate as determined in a prior audit 


| field investigations and conferences held | 


j}allowance of a credit under the provi- | 
| sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of | 


ciency’ in tax since the determination of 


| termined in the amount of $28,299.84. 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


DAY, MAY 12, 1 | 
Subsidiary Companies 


; 


. " is Index and ‘Digest , 
On Date of Delivery of Deed to Property| Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


, Library-Indew and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Accounting—Tax Period—Sale 


urchase price was paid, the findi 
ai took place in 1921 should be a 
inclu 
wh 

Co. v. Commissioner. 


6f Real Estate— 

Where the taxpayer executed’a contract for the sale of 
but the deed was delivered in 1921 at which time a subs 
of the Board of Tax Appeals that the 
med, at least when the record failed to 

a copy of the contract and the court was at a loss to know exactly 
the legal relations of the parties were.—American Land and Investment 
(C. C. A. 4)—V U. S. Daily, 810, May 12, 1930. ~ 


= estate in 1920, 
ntial part of the 


Gain or Loss—Sales of Stock of Subsidiary Company—Adjustment in Basis 
Due to Prior Gain or Loss of Subsidiary— ~ 
No adjustment to the gain or loss basis of a subsidiary corporation’s stock 


in the hands of the parent cor 


ration is permissible on account of the prior 


gains of the subsidiary, whether such gains are reported in a consolidated 
return or in a separate return, or on account of the prior losses of the sub- 
sidiary where the losses are reported in a separate return, but an adjustment 
to the gain or loss basis of a subsidiary corporation’s stock in the hands of 
the parent corporation is necessary where the losses of the subsidiary are 
reported in a consolidated return and used as an offset against the income of 
the parent corporation and it appears that the losses could not have been 
availed of by the subsidiary as-net losses or otherwise had its incbme been 
reported in separate returns instead of being reported in a consolidated 


return.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of 


Internal Revenue. 


(G. C. M. 7765)—V U.S. Daily, 810, May 12, 1930. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 
phen tits an the 
ommissioner of 


Rebates of Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Buréau | inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | !oWing cases are illustrative of the ptob- 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of Wigginton E. Creed, Isabel 
H. Creed, Executrix, Piedmont, Calif. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 


| 


lof the, taxpayer is determined in the 
that before the conveyance the vendor |° or 


amount of $26,452.42. 
The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance’ of a credit under’the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 
W. S. Davidson Estate 
Estate of Wilbur S. Davidson, W. L. 
Pondrom et al., executors, Beaumont, 
Tex. An overassessment of estate tax 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $49,064.83. 
f- the overassessment, $49,052.23 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301 (b), 
revenue act of 1926 representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 


’| subsequent to the filing of the Federal 


estate tax return, Article 9 (a) Regu- 
lations 70. , 
The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $12.60 is due to the remis- | 
sion of interest assessed on a deficiency | 


in tax, since the determination of the 


overassessment results in a proportionate J 


reduction of the interest. 
New York Estate 
Estate of Irving T. Smith, Lois S.:Cof- 
fin, executrix, New York. An ovgrassess- 


|ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 


payer is determined in the amount of 
$33,704.28. 

The overasgessment is caused by thé 
allowance of a credit under the. proyi- 
sions of’ section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 


|inHeritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. y 
Estate of J. L. Wingo 2 

Estate of John L. Wingo, Virginia 
Trust Company et al., executors, Rich- 
mond, An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $28,628.65. 

The overassessment is caused by the | 
allowance of a credit under the provi- | 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of | 


ment jin 1916 was a mere option and that } 1926, representing the amount of State | 
th ti ¢ wheth the : |inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
© question of whether the income WAS | fling of the Federal estate tax retur 


termined until the deed was executed | Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 


5 


A. M. Wheatland Estate 
Estate of Ann Maria Wheatland, 


| Andrew J. Peters et al., executors, Bos- 
| ton. 
|in favor of the taxpayer is determined in | 
|the amount of $591,719.90. | 


An overassessment of estate tax 


The overassessment is caused by the| 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inher- 


Arti- 
cle 9 (a), Regulations 70. 
Florida Estate 
Estate of John M. Townley, James R. 
Townley et al., executors, St. Augustine, | 
Fla. An overassessment of estate tax | 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is | 
determined in the amount of $28,950.78. 
Of the overassessment, $25,500 results 
from a freduction in the value of certain 


v 


(which formed the basis for an assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax) since after 


in the Bureau it is determined that the 
fair market value of such real estate on 
the date of the decedent’s death was less 
than the value at which it was included 
in the statutory gross estate. Section 
302 (a), revenue act of 1924, article 13, 
Regulations 70. 

The allowance of deductions for 
funeral expenses, administration ex- 
penses, debts of the decedent and unpaid 
mortgages paid subsequent to. the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return causes 
$2,522.16 of the overassessment. Section 
303 (a) (1), revenue act of 1924; arti- 
cles 29 to 38, inclusive, Regulations 70. 

The amount of $562.18 is due to the 


1924, representing the amount of State | 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $366.44 is due to the re- | 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 


an overassessment results im a propor- 
tionate reduction of the intere&t. 

. F. K. Thatcher Estate 

Estate of Frances Kirtley Thatcher, 
Mary Jeanette Anderson, executrix, 
Denver, Colo. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 


The overassessment is caused by he 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inheri- 
tance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
ofthe Federal estate tax return. Article 
(a), Regulations 70. » 

Chicago Estate 

~Estate of Abraham R. Stumer, First 
Trust & Savings Bank et al., executors, 
Ghicago. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $23,589.69. 

The overassessment is caused by the 





allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70, 

Estate of Mrs. C. A. Strom 
Estate of Mrs. Carrie A. Strom, Stand- 
ard Trust & Savings Bank, executor, 
Chicago. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of~the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $46,137.40. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 


_ Nekonegan Paper Corp. 
Nekonegan Paper Corporation, Bangor, 
Me. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: Oct. 9, 1920, | 
to Mar. 31, 1921, $32,151.78. 


my 


Herein, Beinc 
or Es Unrrep STaTes DatLy 


State Taxation. 


Rules Set F orth for Determining Gain 


- Or Loss on Selling Stock of Subsidiary 


Adjustments for Losses Sustained During Affiliation of 
Corporations Illustrated in Opinion 


When a corporation se}ls the stock of 
a subsidiary, it is sometimes. necessary 
in determining the gain or loss. on the 
sale, to make an adjustment due to the 
fact that the subsidiary sustained losses 
during the period of affiliation, the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has held, illustrating the principle 
involved by several examples in which 
the returns for the year’ preceding the 
sale were considered» 


Such an adjustment is essential when 
the two companies filed a consolidated 
return and the parent company used a 
jloss of the subsidiary to offset a por- 
j tion of its own gain, the opinion held. 
The rule would be otherwise, the Gen- 
eral Counsel explained, if the companies 
had filed separate returns. 


No adjustment should be made when 
both the parent and subsidiary compa- 
nies derived a gain during the previous 
year, whether they filed separate or con- 
solidated returns, the opinion held. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7765. 
Memorandum Opinion 


CHAREST.—An opinion is requested rel- 
ative to the proper adjustments.to be 
made to the gain or loss basis of the 
stock of a subsidiary corporation in the 
hands of a parent corporation. The. fol- 


1. Corporation M owned all the stock 
of Corporation N during the year 1925, 
and each corporation derived a gain dur- 
ing that year. The gains of the corpora- 
tions were reported in separate returns. 
In January, 1926, all the stock of Cor- 
poration N was sold by Corporation M. 
Cowporatign N was dissolved immediately 
after the sale of its stock. 

2. Corporation W owned all the, stock 
of Corporation X during the year 1925, 
and each corporation derived a gain dur- 
ing that .year. The gains of both, corpo- 
rations were included in a consolidated 
return, and the tax was allocated on the 
basis of the net income properly assign- 
able to each of the corporations. In Jan- 
uary, 1926, all the stock of Corporation 
X was sold by Corporation W. Corpora- 
tion X was dissolved immediately after | 





The entire overassessment is due to} 
the computation of the tax liability for 
the period from Oct. 9, 1920, to Mar. 31, 
1921, the period in which the taxpayer 
was in existence during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1921, instead of for 
11 7/30 months upon which basis the 
return was filed. The return filed er- 
roneously included the net income of a 
predecessor corporation against which a/| 
tax liability is indieated in excess of 
the overassessment proposed in this con- 
nection to this taxpayer. Sections 226 
nd 239, revenue act of 1918; articles 
ot, Rs and ee enewationn 45; Appeal 
oO: ekonegan Paper Company, 16 B. 
T. A. 1000. ~ 4 

. Big Four Oil & Gas Co. 

Big Four Oil. & Gas Company, Pitts- 

burgh. Overassessments of income and 

S taxes, interest and. penalties in 
ayor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1918, $153,792.18; 1919, 
$17,917.89. 


Georgia Sells Property 
To Collect Gasoline Tax' 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, May 10. 
_The eomyftroller general, as chief fyel 
oil inspector, may enforce collection of 
the gasoline tax by a'sale of the tax- 
payer’s property, the Muscogee superior 
court has held, according to an\ announce- 
ment by Attorney General George M. 
Napier. A so-called writ of fieri facias 
was issued against the Muscogee Oil 
Company and in pursuance to the court’s 
order, the company’s property will be 
sold May 17, the attorney general said. 
The superior court, it was explained, de- 
nied the company’s petition for an in- 
junction to prevent this method of en- 
forcing the gasoline tax law. 





Increase in Gasoline Tax 
Passes Mississippi House 


State of Mississippi: 
: Jackson, May 10. 

The house has passed the bill increas- 
ing the gasoline tax from 5 to 6 cents 
per gallon. . 

Bill repealing the law exempting new 
industries from State taxation for a 
period of five years has been passed by 
both houses. Governor Bilbo asked 
the legislature to amend the bill so that 
industries coming into the~State prior 
to Nov. 1 will be entitled to the exemp- 
tion. 


State Claims Right 
To Tax Power Sale 


Brief in Appeal From Ruling 
By Court of Claims Filed 


The sale by the United States of 
429,311,000 kilowatt hours of hydro- 
electric power produced at Wilson Dam, 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., to a private cor- 
poration is taxable by the State of Ala- 
bama, it is contended in a brief filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 8, by the attorney general of 
Alabama, Charlie C. McCall. 

The Court of Claims refused to uphold 
the State’s right to tax this sale of 
power on the ground that it would, in 
reality, be a tax on the Federal Govern- 
ment (V U. S. Daily, 222). “A tax 
levied upon that hydroelectric power 
manufactured and sold by the Federal 
Government does not hamper or cripple 
the Fedexal Government in the perform- 
ance of a governmental function to the 
same extent that immunity from taxa- 
tion interferes with the exercise by the 
State of its. taxing power,” the brief 
states. ~ 

The Federal Government, in engaging 
in a business of a private nature as an 
incident to the exercise of an implied 
power under the Constitution, is not 
cloaked with an immunity from taxation 
by a State to the same degree that it 
would be if engaged in performance of 
an immediate and direct sovereign 
power, it is argued. 

“Could it be contended that the Fed- 
eral Government could escape a tax upon 
a sale of gasoline on the theory that it 
needed a certain amount of gasoline for 
governmental purposes,” the brief in- 
quires, adding that the manufacture of 
power in this case for the purpose of sale 


~ _. the stock of Corporation .P in the hands 
; ‘ 


the sale of its stock. 

3. Corporation O owned all the stock | 
of Corporation P during the year 1925, 
and Corporation O derived a gain in ex- 
cess of the loss sustained by Corporation 
P during that year. The two ¢Corpora- 
tions filed separate returns. In January, 
1926, Corporation O sold all the stock of 
Corporation P. Corporation P was dis- 
solved immediately after the sale of its 
stock. 

4. Corporation Y owned all the stock 
of Corporation Z during the vear 1925, 
and Corporation Y derived a gain in €x- 
“cess of the loss-sustained by Corporation 
Z during such taxable year. A consoli- 
dated return was filed by the two corpo- 
rations in 1925. In January, 1926, Cor- 
poration Y sold all the stock of Corpora- 


benefit/of the loss of Corporation Z in 





tion Z. Corporation Z was dissolved im- 
mediately after the sale of its stock. 


No Adjustment Favoring 


Parent Firm Allowed 

In order to dispose of the question pre- 
sented, the cases will be considered in 
the order set out above: 

1. Under the facts above set out -in 
connection with this case, no adjustment 
to the gain or loss basis of the stock of 
Corporation N in the harlds of Corpora- 
tion M is permissible on account of the 
gains derived by Corporation N. Al- 
though Corporation M was the parent 
of an affiliated group, the gains of each 
of the-two corporations were separately 
reported. For income tax purposes Cor- 
poration M was simply the owner of the 
stock of Corporation N. As a stock- 
holder, Corporation M was not entitled 
to increase the basis of the stock of Cor- 
poration N in its hands by reason of the 
gains which Corporation N derived and} 
reported in its separate income tax re- 
turn. (Hellmich v. Hellman, 276 U. S.,| 
233; Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S., 189, 
T. D. 3010, C. B. 3, 25.) 

2. There is no real distinction between 
the situation presented in connection with 
Corporations W and X and the situation 
in connection with Corporations M and 
N. In both cases the full gain of each 
of the corporations has been reported for 
income tax purposes and the tax paid 
by the particular corporation which de- 
rived the gain. ,.To permit an increase 
on the bases of the stock of Corporation 
X in the hands of Corporation W on ac- 
count of the gains derived by Corpora- 
tion X and reported in the consolidated 
return, and at the same time to deny a 
similar adjustment to the basis of the 
stock of Corporation N in the hands of 
Corporation M on account of the gains 
of Corporation N, reported in a separate 
return, would result in a clear discrimi- 
nation in-favor of Corporation W. This 
question was considered by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
in Remington Rand, Inc., v. Commis- 
sioner (33 Fed. (2d), 77, certiorari de- 
nied 50 §S. Ct., 39). In that case the 
court held that a parent corporation 
could not take into account as additional 
cost of the stock of its subsidiary the ac- 
cumulated earnings of .the subsidiary. 
The court further pointed out that with 
respect to such gains the parent corpora- 
tion of an affiliated group was in no dif- 
ferent position from that of any othér 
stockholder in a corporation. 


Losses by Corporation Not 


Deductible by Shareholders 


3. It is‘now well. established that as 
a general rule stockholders in, corpora- 
tions are not entitled to reduce their in- 
come by reason of ‘the losses suffered by 
the corporation in ‘which they hold stock. 
(Appeal of Ames, 1 B. T. A., 63; Appeal 
of Wistar, 2 B. T. A., 1045; O. D. 795, 
C. B. 4, 155.) The corporation is an 
entity, separate and distinct from its 
stockholders, and as such it reports its 
income in a return wholly divorced from 
the returns of its stockholders. Even 
where the stockholder is assessed and 
pays into the Corporation amounts going 
to make up corporate losses, the amounts 
so paid do not constjtute current deduc- 
tions to the stockholder. (Appeal of 
Lutz, 2 B. T. A., 484; Paxton v. Com- 
missioner, 7 B. T. A., 92.) Corporation 
O is therefore to be treated merely as the 
owner of the stock of Corporation P. Its 
income tax returns are just as separate 
and distinct as they would have been 
had no affiliation existed and Corpora- 
tion O had been the owner of only a 
nominal portion of the stock of Corpora- 
tion P. Under such circumstances in the 
determination of gain or loss from the 
sale of the stock of Corporation P by 
Corporation O in 1926 no adjustment to 
the basis of the stock was called for. 
Accordingly, the cost or other basis of 





= 


| 


of Corporation O shotld not be decreased 
id any losses sustained by that corpora- 
tion. 

4.-The situation presented in the case 
of Corporations Y and Z, however, differs 
matevially from that presented in any]. 


of. the other cases above considered. Sec- 
tion 240(b) of the revenue act of 1926 
provides, in part that: ef 

“In any case in which a tax-is assessed 
upon the basis of a consolidated return, 
the total tax shall be comptited in the 
first instance as a unit and shall then b 
assessed upon the respective affiliate 
corporations in such proportions as may 
be agreed upon among them, or in the 
absénce of any such agreement, then on 
the basis of the net income properly as- 
signable to each. * * *” 

The computation, of the total tax of 
Corporations ¥ and Z as a unit-has the 
effect of reducing the income of Corpo- 
ration Y by the amount of the loss suf- 
fered by Corporation Z. In other words, 
the stockholder (Corporation Y) is ex- 
pressly given the right, through the me- 
dium of the consolidated return, of re- 
ducing its taxable income by the losses 
of the corporation in which it held stock 
(Corporation Z). To this extent the priv- 
ilege granted to affiliated corporations 
filing consolidated returns constitutes an 
exception to the general rtle noted above 
in connection with the case of Corpora- 
tions O and P. 


Double Deductions 
To Be Avoided 


To permit Corporation Y to retain an 
undiminished basis for the stock of Cor- 
poration Z, after having received the 


the consolidated’ return, a loss which 
could not have been availed of by either 
of the corporations had separate returns 
been filed, and at the same time to deny 
Corporation O the benefit of the loss of 
Corporation P, would result in a clear 
discrimination in favor of Corporation 
Y._In other words, the loss of Corpora- 
tion Z would be reflected twice, if Cor- 
poration Y were permitted to retain an 
undiminished basis for the stock of Cor- 
poration Z, once in the consolidated re- 
turn as an offset to the income of Cor- 
poration Y, and again in the determina- 
tion of the gain or loss to Corporation Y 
upon the sale of the stock of Corpora- 
tion Z, whereas the loss of Corporation 
P would be reflected only in the détermi- 
nation of. the gain or less to Corpora- 
tion O upon the sale of the stock of Cor- 
poration P. The taxing statue should be 
— so as to avoid such discrimina- 
ion. 

In section 202(b)1 of the revenue act 
of 1926 it is provided that: 

In computing the amount.of gain or loss 
under subdivision (a)— 

(1) Proper a djustment, shall be made 
for any expenditure or item of loss prop- 
erly chargeable to capital account * * *. 

Double deductions like taxdtion should 
never be presumed and should always 
be avoided unless clearly provided by 
the statute. Congress intended to use 
its power to the fullest extent permitted 
by the Sixteenth Amendment. (Eisner 
v. Macomber, supra, and Irwin v. Gavit, 
268 U. S., 161, T. D. 3710, C. B. IV-1, 
123.) Moreover, deductions are created 
by the statute and therefore are not al- 
lowed as a matter of right. Being a 
grant of privilege, a claimed deduction 
must come squarely within one or mere 
of the deductions expressly allowed by 
statute. (United States v. Ludey, 274 
U. S., 295, T. D. 4046,¢C. B. VI-2,°157; 
Commercial Health & Accident Co. -v. 
Pickering, 281 Feéd., 539, T. D, 3313, C. 
B. I-1, 256.) In United States v. Ludey, 
supra, the Supreme Court held that al- 
lowable depreciation, of property must be 
deducted from cost in determining the 
existence and amount of profit realized 
from a sale of the property (although 
there was no specific statutory require- 
ment to that effect), and gave as one 
of its reasons that “any other construc- 
tion would permit a double deductitn for 
the loss of the same capital assets.” 


Conclusions en 


Problems Given e 


In United States v. Flannery (268, U. 
S., 98, T. D. 3703, C. B. IV-1, 106) the 
pnpseme Court, in considering the statu- 
ory basis for determining gain or loss 
under the provisions of the revenue acts 
of 1916 and 1918, used the following 
language: 

“* * * we think it should be held that 
the act of 1918 imposed a tax and al- 
lowed a deduction to the extent only that 
an actual gain“Was derived or an actual 
loss sustained from the investment, and 
that the provision in reference to the 
market value on Mar. 1, 1913, was ap- 
plicable only where there was such an 
actual gain or loss, that is, that this 
provision was merely a limitation upon 
the amount of the actual gain or less 
that would otherwise have been taxable 
or deductible.” 

See alsg Nichols v. Smith (35 Fed. 
(2d), 988, Ct. D. 142, C. B. VIII-2, 278) 
and cases therein cited. 

It is therefore the opinion of this of- 
fice thht no adjustment to the gain or 
loss basis of a subsidiary corporation’s 
stock in the hands of the parent corpo- 
ration is permissible on account of the 
prior gains of the subsidiary, whether 
such gains are reported in a consolidated 
return or in a separate return, or on ac- 
count of the prior losses of the subsidi- 
ary where the losses are reported in a 
separate return, but that an adjustment 
to the gain or loss basis of a subsidiary 
corporation’s stock in the hands of the 
parent corporation is necessary where 
the losses of the subsidiary are reported 
in a consolidated return and used as 
an offset against the income of the pa- 
rent corporation and it appears that the 
losses could not have been availed of by 
the subsidiary as net losses or other- 
wise had its income been reported in 
separate returns instead of being re- 
ported in a consolidated return. 

The foregoing considerations apply 
equally as well to a case where it be- 
comes necessary to determine the gain 
or loss to a parent corporation from the 
liquidation of a subsidiary corporation 
taking place after the termination of the 
consolidated return period. 


Income Levy Is Urged 
For State of Washington 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, May 10. 
A graduated tax on all incomes above 
$1,000 was recédmmended by B. 
Showalter to the governor’s advisory tax 
committee on May 9. Such a tax would 
pay about one-half the current schoel ex- 
penses, Mr. Showalter, who is a member 
of the committee, said. The tax should 
be collected at. the source to reduce the 

suggested, 


‘cost of administration, he 


' Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


. The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for May 12, 18, 14 and 15 was 
printed in the issue of May 5. Following 
is the calendar from those dates to May 
24, inclusive: 
May 19 : 

14190, John Barth Co. (question of juris- 
diction). 

19128-29439, Belfast Investment Co. (mo- 
tion). 

19887,\I. P. Blanton. 

35268, Blair Limestone Co. 

29794, Emilio Cervi. 

15854-15856, Creston Land Co. 

15861, Consolidated Orchards Co. 

15876-7869, Digiorgie & Co., Inc. 

15859, Di Giorgio Fruit Co. 

ae ste Dixie Drinking Cup Co. 

41238-41142, Ernest J. Donner. 

31207, Duplex Envelope Co., Inc., et al. 

15864-65-66, Earl Fruit Co. of the North- 
west. ‘ 

32227, The East Ninth Euclid Co. \ 

34128-36930, Etington Schild Co, et al. 

20285-32956-46025, Individual Drinking 
Cup Co. 

35263, Inter-State Iron Co. 

35269, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

35718, Kansas City Leasehold & Imp. Co, 
(motion). \ 

15855, La Consolacion Plantation Co. 

35267, Leetonia Mining Co. 

35265, Monongahala Connecting R. R. 

35719, New Market Inv. Co. (motion), 

35721, Ontario. Realty Co. (motion). 

32339, Peytona Lumber Co, 

15853, Producers Fruit’ Co. of Calif. 

7640-18158" Ralston Steel Car Co. (A. S. E.) 

84122, Sandoma Petroleum Co. °* 

35720, Simcoe Realty Co. (motion). 

15863, Southern Idaho Dried Fruit Co, 

15860, Tropical Fruit Co. 

35266, Vesta.Coal Co. 

15857-62-58, Westlake Orchards, Ine, 

31658, Estate of Wm. M. Wood Jr. 

May 20 

Bonded, Securities Corp, 
Broadstreet Co. of Maine et al, 
Margaret A. Brigham Estate. 
Central Industrial Service Co,~ 
Central Natl. Fire Ins. -Co, 
Central Pacific Co. 
37402-3, Chapman & Dewey Lum- 


e 


41485, 
38555, 
21223, 
25120, 
22614, 
18333, 
33466, 
ber Co. 
35714, 
31532, 


Citizens Electric Co. 
William Ainslee Colston. 
35713, Consumers Gas Co, 
32381, Bula E. Croker. 
3034%Geo. J. Dalmage. 
35710, Deming Ice & Electric Co. 
34176, T. F. Grefe (Transferee 
National Fire Ins. Co). 
38157, H. M. Hardee. 
47811, George H. Higgs (motion). 
39878, Ives Dairy, Inc. 
36457, Estate of D. M. Jones. 
82056, Manufacturers Trust Co. } 
34177, Homer A. Miller (Transferee Cen- 
tral National Fire Ins. Co.). 
40790, Estate of Edward €. Moore. 
24197, Estate of*Fernando P. Neal (ASE). 
35706, Sheridan County Electric Co. 
7718-18337, . Southern Pacific R. R. Co, 
18963-33693, Universal Co. 
38941, Estate of Rollins S. Woodruff. 
May 21 
8355, Almeda Park Co. 
6298, Arcade Dept. Store, Inc. 
29564, Wm. B. Armstrong otion), 
25017, Atlantic City Vaudeville Co. 
17871, Atlantic City Electric Ce. (motion). 
14517-6-42664, Bankers Pocahontas Coal} 
Company. . © 
46737, Bankers Realty Syndicate. 
Arthur. S. Bent. 
H. Stanley Bent. 
Mrs. Carolina Bergfeld (motion). + 
Rudolph Bergfeld (motion). 
Blount Bros. Securities~(motion). 
36123, R. M. Blumrosen. 
34183, Burlington Industrial Alcahol Co. 
38416, Alfred W. Cochran, 
24660, C. C. Gollmus Jr. ; 
48334-5-6-7-8, Creasy Co. (order to show 
cause). 
13780, Davidson Grocery Co. (moti 
17208, Estate of James Duggan. 
35815-41089, Elmwood Co. of Delaware. 
27918, Fifth Ave. & 14th St. Corp. 
28322, Flynn, Harrison & Conroy (mé- 
tion). 
33885, Estate of Alexander ‘Friend. 
22659, W. S. Gilman. ; 
26365-33608, Kay Mfg. Co. (motion). 
48230, Estate of Theo. H. Lyons (order to 
show cause). 
34759, John W. Mariner. 
48339-48431, Merchants Wholesale 
cery (order to show cause). 
48297, Edwin J, Palmer (order to show 
cause). ° 
29232, Geo. H. Peck (motion). 
28070-34678, Estate of Chas. F. Pfister. 
83878, Elmore L. Potter. - 


48155, David Reiser (order to show cause), 

48001, Wm. B. Schiller (motion). 

43988, C. Schmidt & Sons. 

43994, Edward CG Schmidt. 

43990-1, Edward A. Schmidt. 

43992-89, Frederick W. Schmidt. 

17872, Scranton Electric Co. 

48384, Mrs. Irene Sheerin (order! to show 
cause). , 

47281, Louis M. Simon (motion). 

34758-40426, Ida L. Smith. 

31639, Robert Smith Corp. 

25275-32174, D. J. F. Strother (motion), 

6522, Sweets Cg. uf America. 

36646, Charles J. Thatcher. / 

48115, Morris Tolmach (order to 
cause). 

48430, Urma 
show cause). 

21782, J. W. Vaughan. 
“ 33931, Western Elaterite Roofing Co. (mos 
lon). 

20035, White & Wells Co. (motion), 

43993, Anna M. Wissner. 

47765, Wyoming Inv. Co. 

May 22 

23214, American Lawyers Co. 

25007-0809, Oliver Lee Beaudétte, Gdn, 

25006, Virena Palmer Beaudette. 

31444, Farmers Cooperative Creamerp 

16452, Estate of J. M. Francis, 

41431, I. Frank Sons Co. 

40910, Louis Kram, Ine. 

41974, Mrs. Frances E. B. Lentz. 

41981, Lafayette Lentz. » 

41194, Estate of A. Sidney Logan. 

31350, J. E. Lummus. 

89722, Isaac N. Mills. 

36714, C. L. Mong. 

38556, John Nesmith Real Estate, 

32128, Neuse Mfg. Co. 

30085, Henry A. Renz. 

36045, Schlosser Leather Co. 

36454-5-6, Estate of C. W. Seaman. 

32628, Estate of Clarendon I. Shoop. 

38988, Estate. of H. A. Siggins, 

32872-39622, Spear Company. - 

39291, I. N. Smith. 

36783, Burdette Stryker. 

31477, Theodore J. Swift. 


May 23 
18162, John Griffiths (A. 8S. E.), 


Central 


~ 


26458, 
47904, 


Gro- 


show 


Products Co, forder to 


4 


Minnesota Ruling Given 
On Second-hand Auto Tax 


_ State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, May 10. 

Second-hand automobiles in the hands 
of a dealer are not subject: to personal 
property taxes in Minnesota, the tax 
commission of that State has ruled in 
reply to an inquiry by one of the local 
assessors. The full text of.the commis- 
sion’s letter follows: 

Replying to your letter of May 1, in 
which you inquire whether old cars in 
the hands of a dealer on May 1, on 
which the 1930 license has been paid, 
are subject to assessment as personal 
property, you are advised that second- 

and cars that have been licensed for 

revious years in this State are not sub- 
ject to assessment ag personal property. 

All new and unused ears in the han , 
of a dealer for sale on May 1, are s 
ject to assessment whether or not A 
eenses for same have been obtained on 
or before May 1. ere eee 
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A N OFFE PR 


Nop What are the 
ae |! reasons behind current 


business conditions? 


PA 


Tuat question is answered by the seventeen 
‘men who made up the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes. 


Their answer is based on one of the most search- 
ing surveys ever made in America, a detailed study 





of every phase of social and economic development 
that has affected the nation’s business fabric since 


the great war. ° 
ee . Informed Leadership 


The epitome of the Committee’s conclusions is 


Recent Economic Changes under the title— 


that “informed leadership is vital to equilibrium.” Requests for the, booklet are coming in every 


. inting has. b ssary. 
+! Because this pronouncement so perfectly coin- day and. gijgreane. geanting ‘tie, been necessary 


We are now able to satisfy further demands. 


cides with the whole program of the founders of | 

The United States Daily—to provide for the na-. ‘It is doubtful if so much vital information was 

tion’s leaders every possible fact concerning the ever packed into seventeen pages of type before. 
‘Government which affects national progress Its.authorship speaks for itself. Its content is so 

and welfare——-we caused to be printed in handy fundamental, so vital to American business that ; 


form ‘the conclusions of the Committee on none should overlook it. 


Just Write “Informed Leadership” and Your Name ona Sheet of Your Business Stationery and Mail It to Us 


— The Anited States Daily 
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Competing Concerns 


Trade Commission’s, 
- Says Acquisition Tended 
To Create Monopoly; Mr. 
Humphrey Dissents 


V. Vivaudou, Inc., a cosmetics com- 
y, has been ordered by the Federal 
de Commission to divest itself of the 

stock of the Alfred H. Smith Co. and 
the Parfumerie Melba, Ine., two com- 
anies which formerly competed with the 
ivaudou Company, the Commission an- 
nounced May 9. Sea 

The order, based on the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, recites that the acquisition of 
the stock of these two concerns su 
stantially lessened competition between 
the companies, restrained commerce, and 
tended to create a monopoly in the Vivau- 
dou Company. E 

. Commissioner Humphrey Dissents 

Commissioner Humphrey dissented 
from the majority decision, contending 
that, under a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, such 
an order should not issue unless it has 
been shown that competition probably 
would be lessened “to such a degree as 
will injuriously affect the public.” He 
declared the record fails to show such a 
suppression of competition. y 

The Commission’s announcement of its 
action, containing the dissenting opifiion 
of Mr. Humphrey, follows in full text: 

Divestment of its capital stock as of 

stwhile competitor companies W 
90 days is ace by the Federal Trade 
Commission in the case of V. Vivaudou, 
Inc., of New York, manufacturers and 
distributors of cosmetics and toilet ar- 
ticles. The acquired concerns involved 
are Alfred H. Smith Company, and Par- 
fumerie Melba, Inc., both of New York. 
The proceeding is based on the Clayton 

ct. 

P Sccndeiintes William E. Humphrey 
dissented to the majority action of the 
Commission in issuing this order. 

The order directs that V. Vivaudou, 
Inc., divest itself in good faith of all 
capital stock of each company, such di- 
vestment to include. all property and 
assets of all kinds held by the acquired 
concerns and that in neither case shall 
the surrender of stock be made directly 
‘or indirectly to any stockholder, officer, 
director, employe or agent, or to anyone 
otherwise directly or indirectly conne 
with or under the control of V. Vivau- 
dou, Inc. ; 

Four Months Given to Comply 

Within four months of service of the 
order the respondent is directed to file 
with the Commission a report, setting 
forth the manner in which it has con- 
formed to this order. 

Late in 1925 V. Vivaudou, Inc., con- 
tracted with the owners of all capital 
stock of Alfred H. Smith Company to 
purchase such stock for— 

(a) The sum of $1,500,000. . 

(b) The value of the merchandise. of 
the Smith company as of Dec. 31, 1925. 

(c) The book value of the same date, 
of all furniture, fixtures, equipment, auto 
trucks and other personal property use 


_ by the Smith firm in connection with its 


business, less depreciation to and includ- 
ing Dec. 31, 1925. R 

(d) The sum of $75,000 representing 
a loan made by Alfred H. Smith Company 
to “Darthiailh Fils,” a French firm for 
which the Smith firm was distributor in 
the United States. 

(e) An amount equal to all prepay- 
ments made by Alfred H. Smith Com- 
pany for taxes, insurance, rent and ad- 
vertising for any period subsequent to 
Dec. 31, 1925. 

V. Vivaudou, Inc., acquired this stock 
as of Dec. 31, 1925, although the deal 
was consummated a month and a half 
later. ee 

At this time, says the Commission in 
its findings, “Alfred H. Smith Company 
Was a prosperous company in strong 
financial condition and free from any 
mortgage or funded debt and its “busi- 
ness was highly profitable.” 5 

Lessened Competition, Is View 

The effect of this transaction was held 
by the Commission (1) to substantially 
lessen competition between the Smith 
and Vivaudou concerns; (2) to restrain 
such commerce throughout the United 
States; and (3) to tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in V. Vivaudou, Inc., of perfumes, 
toilet waters, face powders, cosmetics 
and other toilet articles. : 

Melba Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, until late in 1926, produced a com- 
plete line of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet articles, making and selling 
in_competition with V. Vivaudou, Inc., in 
corresponding products in the same price 
class to.the same class of trade in the 
same general territory, which was the 
entire United States, according to the 
Commission’s findings. 

Vivaudou on Nov. 10, 1926, entered 
into a contract with the Melba company 
in which the latter agreed to sell at a 
price not to exceed $1,500,000, subject to 
readjustments, certain of its real prop- 
erty used in its business in Chicago, its 
accounts receivable, its notes receivable, 
its stock of materials on hand in Amer- 
ica and abroad, its: machinery, equip- 
ment, and its intangibles, consisting of 
trade marks, trade names, copyrights, 
formulas, good will and the like. The 
contract provided that Vivaudou might 
assign its rights thereunder to a sub- 
sidiary company then existing or to be 
organized by it. 

Later in November Vivaudou organ- 
‘ized, under the laws of New York State, 
the corporation known as Parfumerie 
Melba, Inc., with an authorized capitali- 
zation of 1,000 shares of no par common 
stock. Vivaudou assigned its Melba Manu- 
facturing Company contract to Parfu- 
merie Melba, Inc., which thereupon with 
the sum of $1,135,000 furnished to it by 
Vivaudou, carried out the Melba con- 
tract “and continued operation of the 
Melba business, also taking over the lat- 
ter’s selling organization. 

“Having purchased trade upon which 
to start, and having started upon the 
trade it has purchased,” says the Com- 
mission in its findings, “the new corpora- 
tion, Parfumerie Melba, Inc., was en- 
fered in commerce at the time its cap- 

stock was acquired by respondent,” 
and respondent Vivaudou “put the new 
corporation Parfumrerie Melba, Inc,, into 
“commerce in a way which forever pre- 


vented said Parfumerie Melba, Inc., from 


competing with respondent.” 

It was held by the Commission that 
Vivaudou’s acquisition of Parfumerie 
Melba, Inc., had the effect of (1) sub- 
lly lessening competition between 
two companies; (2) appreining such 
merce throughout the United States; 

(8) tending to create a monopoly in 
umerie Melba, Inc., of perfumes, 
t waters,- face powders, cosmetics 
other toilet articles. 
t of Commissioner Humphrey 
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Practices 
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“Jurist of Mi 


The legal profession does nét ‘enjoy 
the degree of public confidence of whic 
it aspires to be worthy, Justice Royal A. 
Stone of the Minnesota Supreme Court 
told the members of the erican Law 
Institute at a banquet held in Washing- 
ton on May 10, which marked the close 
of the institute’s eighth annual meeting. 

After tracing the line cf criticism 
which he said had ae followed the 
legal oe Justice Stone suggested 
that there might be some changes in the 
curricula of law schools that would make 
their graduates more dependent coun- 
sellors. He advocated “the addition to 
the theory of law .now taught in our 
law courses of some practical elements 


b- | designed to qualify. the law graduate as 


a safe counsellor for his first clients.” 

“The American lawyer should be 
prompt and eager to meet frankly and 
with open mind the critics of his profes- 
sion,” Justice Stone stated, adding that 
the better local organization of bar as- 
sociations would be an important step in 
that direction. 

An authorized summary of Justice 
Stone’s speech follows in full text: 

It has been a long time since any sub- 
ject of legal thought has assumed in my 
mind anywhere near the importance 
which attaches to that of the present 
plight of our profession. 

Just when its critics began to complain 
of the atrocities of the law is beyond my 
scant knowledge of literature. The very 
dawn of the Christian era found Juvenal, 
in characteristic fashion, railing against 
the law for harboring “a thousand causes 
of disgust” and “imposing a thousand 
delays to be endured.” .- 

The law’s defects through untold. cen- 
turies have been no more the subject of 
jibe and jest than the defects of fhe law- 
yers. That suggestion of Jack Code’s 
follower, “the first thing we do let’s kill 
all the lawyers,” Ras been worn thread- 
bare by the jokesters at the expense of 
our profession. 


Condition Is Worse 


In Recent Years 

Of recent years the condition has be- 
come worse rather than better. Our 
profession is not so well considered today 
as it was, say 10 or 20 years ago. 
Whether the rising tide of criticism and 
denunciation is a mere surge in a flow 
that has been going on for centuries and 
will soon subside o. whether it-is a por- 
tent of a real and impending danger may 
not be clear. But it is plain that as a 
profession we do not a the degree of 
public confidence to which we aspire to 
be worthy. 

I am presently concerned in whether 
we are rendering that kind of service 
which we must render if we are to main- 
tain our position—whether we are striv- 
ing to improve our service, both in qual- 
ity and quantity, as all other professions 
and vocations are striving, with great 
success, to improve theirs. 

However much or however justly we 
may magnify the place of courts in our 
modern scheme of things, we must not 


djforget that~after all they are mere 


agencies for the dispatch of the people’s 
business. In proportion as they fail in 
reasonable promptitude of procedure, or 
by cumbrous methods impose on liti- 
gants undue expense or other avoidable 
burdens, they are open to, just censure. 

Without stopping to debate the justice 
of the tremendous volume of censure to 
which the American legal system is now 
subjected, may we not profitably con- 
sider possible improvements, possible 
means of making our services more 
valuable and more acceptable to those 
who pay for them? 


Accounting and Business 


Suggestel as Supplements 

Might there not’ be some changes in the 
curricula of law schools that would make 
their graduates more dependable coun- 
sellors? Why not, for example, make 
requisite for admission to the bar some 
special knowledge of accounting and 

| business administration? Why not make 
isure before he leaves the law school 
that the young lawyer knows enough 
about finance and economics to be a 
| reasonably safe counsellor for the first 
widow for whom he collects life insur- 
lance or a verdict for the death of her 
| husband? 

So much by way of suggestion. What 
I advocate is the addition to the theory 
now taught in our law courses of some 
practical elements designed to qualify 
the law graduate,’ to the greatest pos- 
A 
in the matter of V. Vivaudou, Inc., 
Docket 1464: 

I must dissent to the action of the 
majority in issuing an arder to.cease and 
desist in this case, for reasons already 
fully set out by me in my dissent to the 
action of the Commission in the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company case and more re- 
cently in the matter of the Temple An- 
thracite Coal Company. Under the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the International Shoe Com- 
pany case, an order to cease and desist 
made by the Federal Trade Commission 
under section 7 ofgthe Clayton Act, can- 
not be sustained ‘unless it appear that 
by reason of the acts complained of, 
competition wil? probably be lessened to 
“such ‘a degree as will injuriously affect 
the public.” 

Failed to Show Suppression 

The record in the instant case fails to 
disclose such a suppression of competi- 
tion and the Commission’s order is, there- 
fore, improvidently issued. 

There is another reason why the ac- 
quisition of the assets of the Melba Man- 
ufacturing Company by the respondent 
in this case does not violate section ‘7 
of the Clayton Act. Paragraph 3 of 
the section contains the following pro- 
vision: 

“Nor shall anything contained in this 
section prevent a corporation engaged in 
commerce from eausing the formation 
of subsidiary corporationsor the actual 
carrying on of their immediate lawful 
business, or the natural and legitimate 
branches or extensions thereof, or from 
owning and holding all or part of the 
stock of such subsidiary corporations, 
when the effect of such formation is not 
to substantially lessen competition.” 

In this case the respondent company 
was already engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of cosmetics in interstate com- 
merce at the time it determined to pur- 
chase the assets of the Melba Company 
and it chose to create a subsidiary for 
the purpose of so doing and to carry 
forward the business purchased. In so 

| doing, respondent company was plainly 
| providing for a natural and legitimate 
branch or extension of its business and 
this acquisition falls directly within the 
saving clause just mentioned. For this 
reason also I dissent to the issuance of 
the order in this case, : 














H igher Standard for American Lawyer Trade Commission 
As Dependable Counsellor Is Urged 





sota Supreme Court Suggests Changes in 
Legal Training to Win Public Confidence. 


4 





sible de 


h | first clie 


True, much change in this direction 


would mean a longer law course but. 


not a longer schooling. The prelegal 
training could be inted more di- 
rectly at the law. ome law subjects 
would be taken on earlier and to the law 
course proper new subjects added. Cul- 
tural training of a kind might be lost, 
but other just as good and of greater 
professional value would be substi- 
tuted. |, 

Whether the administration of justice 
is as defective as modern critics say it 
is, the subject is pressing and constant. 


Courts as Agents { 


Handling Public Business 


_Speaking of courts as agents for the 
dispatch of the people’s business, what 
about the modern jury trial as an agency 
for the settlement of business con- 
troversies? How logical is* it.to select 

uite at random 12 minds, most of them 
likely untrained and none apt to possess 
any special competence for the subject 
in hand, to decide an important. issue of 
our highly specialized &nd_ intricately 
organized modern business, thé question 
frequently being one which is baffling 
not only to the ‘trained legal~mind but 
also to those of Specialists in the, in- 
volved business? : ‘“ 

How much better to try such an issue 
more by the methods of a business con- 
ference of specialists than by those of 
forensic contest. This andmaly of 
American legal practice, is a standing 
marvel to the lawyer from continental 
Europe, who has extreme. difficulty in 
understanding why a _—_ So ‘progres- 
sive in business as ours will put up pa- 
tiently with such an antiquated agency 
for dispatching their own business. 

Yet tmd and- incongruous as is the 
jury trial of commercial cases, I am not 
aware of any movement of American 
legal ve for a change, except pos- 
sibly that for more resort to arbitra- 
tion., I am not aware of any organized 
or earnest effort to make the civil jury 
trial any safer, less cumbersome or ex- 
pensive. With no change in the law 
but only by more concert among the 
lawyers themselves, it could be made 
much better than it is» No new law-is 
needed but only a change of lawyers’ 
habit to make the American jury trial 
as expeditious, as free from useless ob- 
jections and the accompanying argu- 
ments, and as devoid of byplay, as is 
the average jury trial in England. 


(Legislation as Remedy 


For Some Controversies 

With a little legislation there could 
be at least a settlement of the issues in 
advance of trial and some power given 
the judge over the allocation of the bur- 


|den of proof, at least as to collateral is- 


sues. The resulting saving for counsel 
and judges, for litigants and taxpayers, 
would be tremendous. And what the lay 
mind properly considers a chief sign of 
our incompetence would be removed. 

The people of the United States have 
a way of finding out when an institution, 
set up and supported by them, for their 
own service ceases to function properly. 
They are patient and slow to anger. But, 
when aroused, they frequently take the 
matter of reform into Aheir own hands. 
And then sometimes they overdo the re- 
forming and produce evils as great, if 
not greater, than those they seek to 
remedy. 

So the American lawyer should be 
prompt and eager to meet frankly and 
with open mind the critics of his pro- 
fession. That is not only our paramount 
duty but also our own primary interest. 
If reform is te come, let us- manage the 
job ourselves. Let us not’ leave it tq 
the hands of those who are sure to be un- 
skilled and very apt to be unfriendly. 

The task should not, be difficult. Even 
now there is being developed what seems 
a very practical mechanism, one that will 
be very useful to lawyers and their cli- 
ents as well as the public. *I refer to 
the judicial council. Seventeen or more 
States, I understand, have adopted: the 
plan. Its utility has been demonstrated. 
It is an addition to our already rather 
extensive bureaucracy but an inexpen- 
sive one. It will save more money than 
it will cost. 


Support of Lay Ability 
And Opinion Is Possible 


Speaking with official sanction, it can 
exert an influence on legislation not pos- 
sessed by unofficial organizations. It 
will afford bench and bar an opportunity 
to bring to bear not only the best 
thought and leadership of their own 
members, but will enable them to enlist 
also the support of lay ability and opin- 
ion. 

The pending efforts to organize*a con- 
ference of judicial councils in connection 
with the American Bar Association are 
sure to result in success. 

Our greatest need is organization. No 
section of any community has so much 
class conscience or so little class con- 
scioushess as the lawyers. None, we 
like to think, has done more in the way 
of unselfish and largely unrequited pub- 





e, as a’‘safe counsellor for his 


Inquiry Into Chain 
Stores Progressing 


Data Obtained Includes Fact| 
That Drug Stores May 
Carry as Many as 15,000 


Items in Stock 





peeg* information already has been 
collecte 

the questions asked in the Senate resalu- 
tion calling for an inquiry on chain 
stores, the Federal Trade ~Commission 
announced May 10 in an interim report 
to the Senate. 

Included in work: yet to be, done are 
comparative price studies in several 
cities, in addition to two that have been 
completed and one now in progress, it 
was_stated. 

Among findings reported by the Com- 
mission is the statement that a chain 
drug store may carry 15,000 or more 
items in its stock. 


Summary of Report 
The full text of the Commission’s in- 


terim report will be published in the is- 
sue of May 18. A summary, as issued 


by the Commission, follows in full text: } 


The Federal Trade Commission in 
carrying out its investigation of chain 
store growth and development now has 
on hand or in process of collection data 
that will insure an answer to most of the 
questions raised in the Senate chain 
store resolution (S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., 
1st Sess.), the Commission announces in 
an interim report of progress transmitted 
to the Senate today. 

The Commission makes known its plan 
to conduct comparative price studies this 
year in several cities yet to be designated 
following the completion of the survey 
already begun in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
its vicinity. ye 

Previously there had been price studies 
in Washington and Cincinnati involving 
comparisons of chain and independent 
prices on thousands of items commonly 
sold in grocery, drug and tobacco stores, 
these three classes of commodities hav- 
ing been selected for the inquiry because 
they probably represent the largest pro- 

portion of items of identified merchan- 

dise sold by both independent and chain 


stores. 
Task Is Complicated 

The Commission found that a chain 
grocery store may carry from 1,000 to 
1,500 items, and a chain d store as 
many as 15,000 oF moge, while a chain 
tobacco store usually has a list of sev- 
eral hundred items. ~ 

The comparative study of chain and 
independent prices is the largest single 
division of the chain store inquiry aside 
from the huge task of sending out ques- 
tionnaires and compiling the returns. 

This work involves preparation of 
schedules for different types of distrib- 
utors, preparation of mailing lists, ad- 
dress lists, addfessing, mailifig, prepara- 
tion and mailing of follow-up letters and 
finally the tabulation and analysis of the 
data obtained. 

The largest schedule contained 36 
pages. It was sent to chain stores 
proper. Others went to’individual whole- 
galers, retailers’ and to cooperative or 
voluntary groups. 


Sound Films Make 
Progress in Europe 


More Theaters Wired for Talk- 
ing Pictures, Report Discloses 





* The,progress being made by the sound 
and talking picture abroad is indicated 
by following reports of installations 
forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce by Trade Commissioner George 
R. Canty at Paris. 

Belgium: A leading French trade 
paper states that as of Apr. 15, 21 
cinemas in’ Belgium will be wired for 
the reproduction of sound films. 

France: A leading trade paper states 
that as of Apr. 10, 191 motion picture 
theaters in France and its North African 
colonies will be wired for the reproduc- 


| tion of sound films. 


Portugal: As of Apr. 15, 4 Portuguese 
motion picture theaters were wired for 


|the production of sound films. 


Spain: As of Apr. 15, 38 Spanish 
cinemas were wired for the reproduc- 
tion of sound films, 18 being of film and 
disc method and 20 of disc alone. 

Italy: There were 71 Italian motion 
picture theaters equipped with sound 
film production apparatus as of Apr. 
15, 1930. ; 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
eee 
lic service. But certainly none has done 
so little by organized effort for its own 
improvernent and the betterment of its 
service to the public. 

The American Bar Association is a 
magnificent institution but by its very 
nature compelled to be somewhat gen- 





(Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 














Estimated Output of Winter Wheat 
Placed Under Production of Last Year 





| Yield Also Is Under Five-Year Average, Report by Crop 
Reporting Board Reveals 





Winter wheat condition on May 1 is 
found to be 76.7 per cent of normal with 
an indicated crop 6f 525,070,000 bushels, 
the Crop Reporting Board announced 
May 9. (A summary,of the report was 
published in the issue of May 10.) 

The figures compare with a condition 
of 83.6 per cent with a production of 
578,336,000 bushels last year and a 10- 
year average of 83.8 and a five-year 


bushels the Board announced. The full 
text of the Board's estimates follows: 
The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture makes the following forecasts and 
estimates from reports and data fur- 
nished by crop correspondents, field stat- 
isticians, and cooperating State\ boards 
(or departments) of agriculture and ag- 


average production of §50,636,000 | ricultural colleges: 
e WINTER WHEAT RYE 
10-yr. 1929 1930 10-yr, 1929" 1930 
Acreage: av. crop trop av. crop crop 
For harvest, 1,000 acres .........++. *35,585 40,162 38,676 *°3,766 3,225’ 3,621 
Sown in preceding Fall, 1,000 acres *41,889 42,820 43,434 °3,911 3,456 3,824 
Per cent abandoned to May 1 ..... 11.7 6.5 Da eit oe 40 d 
Condition May 1: Per cent of normal 83.8 83.6 16.7 86.8 87.6 + 84.0 
Production 
Harvested, 1,000 bushels .......... *550,636 578,336 ....... *50,851 40,629 ...... 
Indicated by cond. May 1—-1,000 bus. ....... jc.sceee CD. ode coe thee 46,831 
Yield per acre (for harvest) bushel .. 15.0 14.4 713.6 13.4 12.6 f13. 
~ : HA PASTURE 
tCondition May 1: Rer cent of nofmal 87.1 87.8 79.9 82.3 86.9 17.3 
Stocks on forms, May 1: . \ 
Quantity, 1,000 tons ........eseyees *13,706 11,389 --2GABT © oie cic cs encore aoogse 
Per cent of crop oo cvicnrccocdestow 12.4 10.5 a. ecccsse Mestine o> ‘edvese 


Southern States: Condition May 1 (per 
1929, 77.6 1930, 74.2. 
67.4; 1930, 44.5. 





*Five-year average, 1924-1928. 


tIndicated by condition May 1. 
hay. §Includes all potatoes for harvest before Sept. 1 in 10 States. 


cent of normal): §Early potatoes, 1928, 76.3; 


Oats: 1928, 67.5; 1929, 78.7; 1930, 62.3. Peaches; 1928, 73.8; 1929, 
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Sound Film “Apparatus, Coffee Urns, Roofing Paper, 


Corks and Stoppers“Also Listed as Wanted 


Sound equipment for eae a 
theaters is wanted in Baghdad, there 
are requests for American radio equip- 
ment of various kinds in Italy, Canada, 
Australia, Belgium, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, according to the weekly list, of 
foreign trade opportunities of the De- 
partment of Commerce, made public 
May 10. 

Other products named in the list in- 
clude coffee urns, buttons, roofing paper, 
trunks, shoe-shining equipment, corks 
fnd stoppers, and granulated sugar. In- 
quiries are listed from various continents 
and many countries, 

Detailed information on any item in 
the list may be obtained by firms or in- 
dividuals from any of the district or co- 
operative offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, located through- 
out the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 

Agricultural machinery and fractional 
horsepower motors, 45276, Colombes, 
France (a and p); engines, kerosene and 
oil, of 1 to 10 horsepower, 45361, Tallinn, 
Estonia (a); plows and threshing ma- 
chines, motor operated, 45360, Vienna, 
Austria (a). 

Automotive Products: ° 

Automobile accessories, 45249, Hel- 
singfors, Finland (a and p); automobile 
accessories, 45326, Ottawa, Canada (a); 
automobile accessories, ordinary and elec- 
trical, 45304, Paris, France (a); automo- 
bile accessories, such as fan belts, brake 
linings, and light bulbs, 45306, Saloniki, 
Greece (a); automobile accessories and 
specialties, including hardware, 45305, 
Lovallois-Perret, France (a and p); 
automobile trailers of simple construc- 
tion, 45248, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
automobile accessories; parts and service 
equipment, 45250, Paris, France (a); 
lacquer-spraying outfit, and gasoline 
pumps, 45307, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a). 


Chemicals: 


Alcohol, denatured, and burning alco- 
hol, 45255, Santurce, P. R. (a); aniline, 
benzidine, phenol, benzol, and naphtha 
solvent, 45308, Paris, France ta): benzol, 
45327, Montreal, Canada (p); disinfect- 
ants, 45264, Paris, France (a and p); 
galalith, 45309, Osaka, Japan (p); hydro- 
cyanic acid, liquid (prussic acid), 45253, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); naval stores, 
45252, Helsingfors, Finland (a); naval 
stores, 45308, Paris, France (a); naval 
stores, 45329, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
oils, essential, 45830, Vienna,. Austria 
(a); paints, 45335, Paris, France (a); 
paints, varnishes, enamels, turpentine, 
and linseed oil, 45329, Alexandria, Egypt 
(a); polishes, automobile, 45254, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands (a or p); polishes, floor 
and lacquer, 45331, Berlin, Germany (a); 
resin (molding powder), in all colors, 
45334, Berlin, Germany [p); rosin for 
paper mills, 45252, Helsingfors, Finland 
(a); spray, fly, 45353, Habana, Cuba (a); 
wax, animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
45308, Paris, France (a). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Drugs, botanicafy cascara sagrada 
barks, senegae ‘root, hydrastis root, etc., 
45332, Hamburg, Germany (a); medi- 
cines, prepared, cosmetics, toilet prepara- 
tions, and medicinal white oil, 45255, 
Santurce, P. R. (a); pharmaceuticals and 
toilet preparations, 45362, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); toilet preparations, 45328, 
Sheffield, England (a and p); toilet prep- 
arations, 45331, Berlin, Germany (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 


Batteries, cells, and insulating mate- 
rials, 45277, Paris, France (a and p); 
batteries, storage, 45304, Paris, France 
(a); household electrical appliances, 
45311, Paris, France (a and p); house- 
hotd electrical appliances, 45314, Flor- 
ence, Italy (p); household electrical ap- 
pliances, including washing machines, 
45363, Berlin, Germany (p); instruments, 
electric, 45277, Paris, France (a and p); 
lamps, automobile, incandescent, 45307, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); lamps, 
bridge, floor and boudoir, 45256, Winni- 
peg, Canada (a); motors, fractional 
horsepower, 45276, Colombes, France 
(a and p); paint sprayers, electrical, 
45307, Johannesburg, South Africa .(a); 
radio loud speakers, dynamic, 45316, 
Laveno, Italy (a); radio parts, 45373, 
Quebec, Canada (p); radio receiving 
tubes, and radio set chassis, 45364, Syd- 
ney, Australia (a and p); radio sets, loud 
speakers, and parts, 45312, Brussels, Bel- 
gium (a); radio sets and parts, 45315, 
Turin, Italy (a and p); radio sets and 
parts, 45323, Bucharest, Rumania (a); 
radio sets and radio and phonograph 
combinations, 45313, Schoenbach, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); tools, electricians’, 45304, 
Paris, France (a); welding machinery, 
rivet heaters and automatic chain weld- 
ing machinery, 45310, Paris, France (a); 
wire, cable, and springs, electric, 45277, 
Paris, France (a and p); wires and 
cables, electric; 45276, Colombes, France 
(a and p). 


Foodstuffs: 


Canned vegetables, 45259, Habana, 
Cuba (a); flour, hard Winter wheat, 45- 
317, San Salvador, El Salvador (a); 
honey, for table and industrial purposes, 
45260, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); sugar, 
granulated, 45258, Valetta, Malta (p); 
sugar, powdered, 45257, Oslo, Norway 
(p); vegetables, 45259, Habana, Cuba (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Abrasives, 45277, Paris, France (a and 
pi chains, iron, 45329, Alexandria, 

gypt (a); coffee urns and filters, 45264, 
Paris, France (a and p); cutlery, 45302, 
Lima, Peru (a); cutlery, table and 
kitchen, 45266, Rome, Italy (a); gal- 
vanized iron sheets and metal lath, 45317, 
San Salvador, El Salvador (a); hardware, 
builders’, 45267, Shanghai, China (a); 
hardware, builders’ and shelf, and tools, 
45302, Lima, Peru (a); hardware, build- 
ing and household, 45335, Paris, France 
(a); hardware, eabinet and furniture, 
45265, Bagudad, Iraq (p); hardware, 
household, 45311, Paris, Donias (a and 
p); hardware, household, and plumbers’ 


7.9|S8upplies, 45320, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


(a); household appliances and patented 
specialties, 45819, Moravia, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); household utensils and novel- 
ties, 45321, Goteborg, Sweden (a); iron- 
a aris, France (a and 
p); nails, wire, 45267, Shanghai, China 
(a); percolators, coffee, commercial, in- 
expensive, small, 45336, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a); pipe, water, steam and gas, 
45333, Tallinn, Estonia (a); razor blades, 
safety, double and single edge, 45255, 
Santurce, P. R. (a); sanitary equipment, 
45277, Paris, France (a and p); steel 
scrap, heavy in furnace sizes, and reroll- 
ing material, such as rails and Le poor 


x SOE, Swansea, Wales (a); stoves ani 





~ 





heaters, 45319, Moravia, Czechoslovakia 
(a); tools, gardening, 45319, Moravia, 
Czechoslovakia (a); tools, hand 45277, 
Paris, France (a and p);. tools, miscella- 
neous, 45320, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a) ; 
tools, small, for metal and woodworking 
shops, 45361, Tallinn, Estonia (a); tools, 
and novelties, gardening, 45321, Gote- 
borg, Sweden (a); wire cloth and screen- 
ings, 45267, phanghai, China (a). 
Leather: - 

Calf, suede, glazed kid, and fancy 
leathers, 45322, Paris, France (a and p); 
calf and patent leathers, 45317, San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador (a); gloves, leather, 
especially pig skin and calf skin, 45368, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); kid, glazed, 
patent sides, and other leathers, 45359, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); leather, 45323, 
Bucharest, Rumania (a); offal, bottom 
leather, 45367, Leicester, England (a and 
Pp); patent, calf, and other leathers, 45366, 
Hong Kong, China (a and p); patent 
leather, pressed box calf, lining leather, 
and plain sheepskin for bags and book 
binding, 45325, Oslo, Norway (a); splits, 
upholstery, buff, russet, undyed and un- 
varnished, 45269, Turin, Italy (a). 


Lumber and Products: 


Cedar lumber for manufacture of pen- 
cils, 45286, Mexico City, Mexico (p); 
mahogany and walnut, 45270, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a). 

Machinery: 

Bolt and nut making and wire-drawing 
machinery, 45277, Paris, France (a and 
Pp); cans (especially petroleum cafis), 
manufacturing machinery, 45273, Alex- 
andria, Egypt (p); coal mining machin- 
ery, including minegcars, 45299, Peiping, 
China (a); coffee roasters, small, 45339, 
San Juan, P. R. (s a); engine accessories, 
marine, 45300, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
foundry machinery, 45320, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); fruit juice manufac- 
turing storage, and bottling machinery, 
45347, Cairo, Egypt (p); ice-making and 
refrigerating machinery, 45264, Payis, 
France (a and »); ice-making and re- 
frigerating machinery, 45276, Colombes, 
France (a and p); laundry washing, 
wringing, and mangling. machinery, 
equipped with~ electric motors, 45348, 
Port Said, Egypt (p); nailing machines, 
pneumatic or electric, with automatic 
feed, 45275, Birmingham, England (p); 
nail-making machinery, 45345, Concep- 
cion, Chile (p); peat-working machinery, 
such as mining and pressing machines, 
45346, Riga, Latvia (a); planting ma- 
chines, 45378, Chefoo, China (p); pumps, 
marine, nonchokeable, for marine sal- 
vage work, 45274, Liverpool, England 
(a); punching machines, for punching 
brass wheels, 45278, Chefoo, China (p); 
railroad tie producing machinery, 45337, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); ribbon machin- 
ery, 45338, Concepcion, Chile (p); soap- 
making machinery, 45350, Medan, Su- 
matra (p); textile machinery (calen- 
dars), 45272, Santiago, Chile (a); winches 
(cargo), and windlasses, 45274, Liver- 
pool, England (a); woodworking machin- 
ery, automatic, for manufacture of ply- 
wood boxes, 45271,*° Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (pj. 


Minerals: 

Asbestos products, \45354, Warsaw, 
Poland (a and p); graphite, and alumi- 
num in flakes, 45318, Zagozdzon, Poland 
(p); roofing slates, stone, in all colors, 
45262, Dundee, Scotland (a and p). 


Motion Pictures :° ( 


Motion pictures, 45323, Bucharest, 
Rumania (a); sound synchronization 
equipment, and drama and comic films, 
45324, Baghdad, Iraq (a or p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Banknote, carbon, and wax papers, and 
retransfer and lithographic inks, 45349, 
Mukden, China (a or p); boxes, cheap, 
writing tablets, and cellulose paper, 
45255, Santurce, Porto Rico (a); box- 
making machinery, 45344, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela (p); “cardboard, 45344, Mar- 
acaibo, Venezuela (p); cartons, paper, 
manufacturing machinery, small, 45350, 
Medan, Sumatra (p); cups, paper, drink- 
ing, and for jams, jellies and preserves, 
Cuba (a); cups, soda 
straws, and service dishes, paper, 45287, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); envelopes, 
cloth-lined, 45340, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
letter paper, 45351, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (p); packing paper, transparent, 
similar to glassine paper, 45343, Ham- 
burg, Germany (4); roofing paper, 45341, 
Mazatlan, Mexico (a and p); wall pa- 
pers, 45294, Montreal, Canada (a); writ- 
ing paper, envelopes, blotting paper, 
etc., 45375, Alexandria, Egypt (a). 


Petroleum Products: 


Kerosene, petrol, and lubricating and 
gas oils, 45268, Paris, France (a); oils, 
cylinder filtered, dark, 45261, Hudders- 
field, England (p); petroleum, coke in 
lump form, 45865, Hong Kong, China 
(p); petroleum, solid and semisolid, 
45255, Santurce, Porto Rico (a); wax, 
mineral, 45308, Paris, France (a). 
Rubber Goods: 

Bands, rubber, gray, 45281, The Hague, 
Netherlands (p); belting, 45370, Oslo, 
Norway (a); belting, transmission, 
45354, Warsaw, Poland (a and p); boots, 
rubber, and rubber and rubbersoled bath- 
ing and tennis shoes, 45353, Habana, 
Cuba (a); fiber or hard rubber packings 
and insulators, 45368, Offenbach, Ger- 
many (p); overshoes with zipp fasten- 
ers, 45369, Mukden, China (p); scraping 
block, rubber for washing dishes, 45352, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); sole, crepe 
or vulcanized, 45322, Paris, France (a 
and p); tires, solid, on iron bands, for 
motors, 45280, London, England (p); 
toys and balloons, rubber, 45359; Alex- 
andria, Egypt (a). 

Ships and Shipping: 

Shipbuilding and engine accessories 
and equipment, 45300, Hamburg, Ger- 
many .(a); tramway equipment, locomo- 
tives, dump cars, ett., electric, 45299, 
‘Peiping, China (a). E 


s and Leather Manufactures: 


Army officer shoes, in lots of 1,000 
pairs, 45303, Cork, Ireland (p); belting, 
transmission, leather, 45354, Warsaw, 
Poland (a and p); boots and shoes, 
45296, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
shoe findings, 45301, Edmonton, Canada 
(p) shoes, leather, men’s and boys’, 
45282, San Juan, R. (a); shoes, 
leather, tennis, and ‘sport. shoes with 
chrome and crepe rubber soles and rub- 
ber heels, 45359, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
shoes, low priced, men’s und women’s, 
45371, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); slip- 
pers, all kinds, men’s and women’s, 
45372, Montreal, Canada (a); trunks, 
45369, Mukden, China (p). 


Soaps: . 

Toilet soap, 45255, Santurce, P. R. (a). 
Specialties: 

Athletic and sporting goods, and. play- 


round supplies, 46284, Paris, France 
{a and p); bottles, medicine, 45255, 
a * - _ 


Customs Rulings | 
Trade Opportunities for Radio Goods 





een 
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Custonts Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and}: 


Patent Appeals 











A summary o€ appeals in customs 
eases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3350 was published in previous is+ 
sues, The summary of appeals filed sub: 
sequently follows: 

No. 3351, United States v. Consolidate 
Kansas City Smelting & Refining Company 
et al. Lead completely lost in smelting for 
free metals. Certain Mexican ores contain: 
ing from .08 to 5.8 per cent lead which was 
volatilized, passed off in gases, amd was 
completely destroyed and ost in smeltin, 
to reclaim copper, gold and silver, held n 
dutiable as to the lead content is claimed 
classifiable under paragraph 932 of the 
tariff act of 1922 at the rate of 1% cents 
per pound. Appeal from Treasury Deci- 
sion No. 48892. 

No, 3352, Thornley & Pitt et al. w. United 
States. Vessel—Sail boats—Merchandise, 
Sail boats, brought into the United States 
as cargo on the deck of importing vessels, 
with certain parts in cases in the hold, and 
not susceptible to-use as vessels until as- 
sembled and launched, held subjeet to duty 
as merchandise, i.’ e., as manufactures of 
wood, under paragraph 410 of the tariff act 
of 1922, are claimed duty free umder the 
emg try Appeal from Treasury Decision 

Oo. . \ 


nT as 
Music Boxes Reclassified 
For Duty by Customs Court 





New York, May 10.—Certain imported 

usic boxes, the United States Customs 
Court has just ruled, should’ mot — have 
been classified as toys, withduty at the 
rate of 70 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922. Pro- 
test of George Borgfeldt & Co., for duty 
at only 40 per cent ad valorem, under the 
provision in paragraph 1443 for musical 
instruments, is granted by the court, 

(Protest 18132-G+40931-23). 

_ Bailey, Green“ & Elger win im a de. 
cision modifying the collector’s. rate on 
certain imported dress buttons, composed \ 
of white metal set with rhinestomes. The 
court concludes that these buttoms should 
have been assessed with duty at the rate 
of 45 per cent ad valorem, under para. “ 
graph 1411, act of 1922, as buttons not 
specially provided for, rather tham at the 
rate of 80 per ‘cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1428. (Protest 349081-G- 
46895-27). 7 : 
—————————————— 


‘Santuree, P. R. a); bottles, perfume, 


45359, Medan, Sumatra (p); brushes, 
shaving and clothes, 45357, Rome, Italy 
(a); buttons,.48283, The Hague, Nether- 
lands (p); cabinets, radio mahogany 
finished, 45373, Quebec, Canada (p); 
corks, 45255, Santurce, P. R. (a); corks 
and stoppers, bottle, 45264, Paris, France 
(a and p); drawing apparatus, 45349, 
Mukden, China (a or p); glass, convex, 
for portraits, 45285, Stockholm, Sweden 
(p); glass, glaziers’ sheet or plate, 
45374, Coventry, England py hairdress\ 
ers’ supplies, 45328, Sheffield, England 
(a and p); household articles, 45321, 
Goteborg, Sweden (a); laboratory and 
measuring equipment, and electrical lab- 
oratory and medical equipment, 4527% 
Paris, France (a and p); mirrors, 45265, 
Baghdad, Iraq (p); pencil leads, 30,000 
gross, 45286, Mexico City, Mexico (p); 
photographic supplies, 45302, Lima, 
Peru (a); plates, decorating, im brass, 
bronze, etc., 45265, Baghdad, Iraq (p); 
school supplies, and cheap fountain pens, 
45255, Santurce, Porto Rico (a); scien- 
tific instruments and laboratory appara- 
tus, 45247, Birmingham, England (a nd) 
p); shoe-shining equipment, 45301, Ed. 
monton, Canada (p); soda fountain 
equipment and supplies, 45287, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras (p); stationery sup- 
plies and fountain pens, 45375, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt (a); toilet articles, cedluloid, 
45357, Rome, Italy (a); toys and games, 
45284, Paris, France (a and p). 

Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 45250, Paris, France 
(a); cotton fabrics, gray bleached, dyed, 
nd printed, 45290, Marseille, France 
a); cotton linters, bleached, 45318, 
Zagozdzon, Poland (p); cottom piece 
goods, 45295, Toronto, Canada (a); cot- 
ton piece goods, 45359, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); cotton piece goods, espe- 
cially: shirtings, prints, and denims, 
45298, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
cotton pire goods, khaki, prints, etc, 
45297, Johannesburg, South Africa (a); 
cotton thread in numbefs from 46 to 50, 
45289, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); cot- 
ton voiles, plain and printed, 45291, Alex. 
andria, Egypt (a); drapery xmmaterial, 
carpets, etc., 45294, Montreal, Canada 
(a); dry goods, 45295, Toronto, Canada 
(a); dry goods, 45296, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); elastic and hosiery 
protectors, 45301, Edmonton, Canada 
(p); golf jackets and spats with zipp 
fasteners, 45369, Mukden, Chima (p); 
haberdashery, 45296, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); Yhaberdashery (hats, 
pajamas, and shirts), 45356, Auckland, 
New Zealand (a); hosiery, 45359, Alex- 
andrja, Egypt (a); hosiery, all grades; 
especially wool and silk, 45288, Amster. 
dam, Netherlands (s a); hosiery, men’s 
and women’s, 45250, Paris, Framce (a); 
hosiery, silk, rayon and cottom, 45375, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a); hosiery, silk, 
rayon, and cotton, and men’s, women’s, « 
and children’s underwear, 45292, (a); 
hosiery, silk, and men’s, women’s and 
children’s underwear, 45291, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a); knit goods, 45250, Paris, 
France (a); leather, imitatiorm, 45325, 
Oslo, Norway (a); linoleum, oileloth, and 
imitation leather, 45263, SRanghai, 
China (a); linoleum, one-color and in- 
laid, 45376, Hamburg; Germany (p);} 
oilcloth (table, ete.), and linoleum, 45342, 
Le Belgium (a and p); pwder puffs, 
45357, Rome, Italy (a); raincoats, Army- 
type, in lots of 1,000, 453083, Cork, Ire- 
land (p); rayon picts goods, 45298, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); rayon 
and crepe piece goods, tapestries, and 
novelty eee 45355, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a silk piece goods, 
printed, 45295, Toronto,Canada (a); 
tarpaulins, waterproof, and manila ropes, 
45329, Alezande tag Savy (a); textile 
goods, 45323, Bucharest, Rimania (a); 
umbrellas, and parasols, cotton, half 
silk, and silk, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, 45289, Tegucigalpa, ELonduras 
a); underwear,  ¢ » men’s and 
women’s, 45375, A ia, Egypt (a); 
underwear, men’s, 45356, Auckland, New 


Zealand (a); velvets, 45290, Marse 


France (a); yarn, cottdn, 45323, Buchar- 
est, Rumania (a 
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Contracts—Constructiom—Entire or 
visible contracts— 


As a general rule a contract is entire 
when by its terms, nature and purpose 
it contemplates and intends that each 
and all of its parts,are interdependent 
and common to one another and to the 
consideration; on the other hand, it is 
the general rule that a severable contract 
is ome which inits nature and purpose is 
susceptible of divisiom and apportion- 
ment; aside from the terms of the con- 
,tract and intention of the parties a test 
of severability is that if the considera- 
tion is single the contract is entire but 
if the consieration is expressly or by 
implication apportioned, the contract 
may be, yet even need not necessarily be, 
regarded as severable. 

Traiman v. Rappaport; C.C. A. 35) 
No. 4209, May 8, 1930. j 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Estoppel of | 
insurance company to_ invoke clause 
making policy void if insured did not | 


| 


own land— 


A fire insurance company which issued | 
policy with knowledge that insured’s 


di- 


house covered by the policy was ondand | On the ground that the tru 


leased from a railroad company was 
estopped to deny liability under a provi- 
siom of the policy that policy should be 
void if the house was on land not owned 
by the insured. 

Krpan v. Central Federal Fire Ins. Co. ; 
Mont. Sup. Ct. No. 6628, Apr. 80, 1930. 
Libel— Alteration of date and present- 
ment of post-dated check returned for 
want of funds—Injury to maker's credit 
standing— 

The payee of a post-dated check was 
liable to the maker, @ merchant, for in- 
jury to his credit and commercial stand- 
ing caused by a payee’s intentional or 
negligent change in the date and pre- 
sentment for payment previous to the 
original date of the check at a time when 
the maker did not have funds in the 
bank sufficient for payment of the check, 
and ‘it will be presumed, in an action for 
damages, thit the misconduct of‘ the 
payee caused th maker. to suffer sub~ 

tamtial damages on account of the in~ 
jury to his credit. 

St. Charles Mercantile Co. v. Armour 
& Ce.; S. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 12912, May 
6, 7930. 


Railroads—Mortgages-—Effect of con~ 
solidation of properties on after-acquired 
property clause— 

While as a general® rule an after-ac- 
quired property clause of a railroad 
mortgage will not survive the subsequent 
consolidation of that railroad with an-~ 
other, where the surrounding circum~ 
stameces and the contracts of the consoli- 

* dating parties show that a supplemental 
mortgage given after the consolidation 
was the culmination of the purpose to 
subject. the after-acquired property of 
the consolidated company to the after~ 

» acquired property clauses of the former 
mortgage of a railroad so consolidated, 
the property acquired by the consolidated 
company was subject to the lien of after- 
acquired property clauses of ghe original 
mortgage, q 

United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 

et al. v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Coz; 

C. C. A. 7, No. 4263, May 2, 1930. 


Real estate—Contract of auctioneer to 

d take over purchaser’Ss sale agreements— 
Enforceability of oral contract—Statute 
of frauds— 


An oral contract between an auctioneer 
of real estate and a purchaser, by which 
the auctioneer promised, that if the pur- 
chaser bought properties at the sale and 
should not beable to resell them before 
the date’ fixed. for settlement h: (auc- 
tiomeer) would returm to the purchaser 
the deposit money and take over the 
agreements of sale y ge held to be an 
oral contract for purchase/ of an 
equitable interest in real*property and 
not enforceable under the applicable 
statute of frauds. 

Traiman v, Rappaport; C.C. A. 3; 
No. 4209, May 8, 1920. 


Workmen's Compensation—Failure of | 
Em ployer to Give Written Notice—Em- 
ployer’s Actual Knowledge of Accident 
and Disability— 
An employer who had actual knowl- 
edge of the accident and subsequent dis- 
ability of the emplaye was liable for 
cormpensation, notwithstanding failure to 
ive written notice, as required by the 
ebraska workmen’s compensation law. 
Skelly Oil Co. v. Gargenbaugh; Nebr. 
Sup. Ct., No. 27350, May 2, 1930. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Criminal law—Sentence—Commitment— 
Authority of\Attorney General to change 
place of commitment of minor— 

There is no\authority in the Attorney 
General of the United States to direct 
that a sentence to the National Training 
coms er Boys imposed upon a minor 
be executed, even in part, in a Federal 
penitentiary. 

Ellewick v, Aderhold, Warden; D. C., 
N. dD. Ga., Apr. 23, 1920. 


Depositions—Authority to order taking 
q ‘of depositions to prove jurisdiction of 
court— 

A writ of dedimus potestatem to take 
depositions of opposing parties in an- 
other State will not issue from a Fed- 
eral court under the provisions of U. S. 
C., tit. 28, sec. 644, for the purpose of 
Proving the jurisdictiom of the court in 
the litigation involved since the question 
of jurisdiction is preliminary and the 
writ can be granted only in a case in 
which there is jurisdiction and deposi. 
tioms taken pursuant to, such writ are 
only such as are to be used upon the 
trial of the case, 

Steele v. lowa,State Traveling Men’s 
Association; D,C., W. D. Mo., No. 7049, 


Gambling—Checkerboard device not lot- 
“7 device or gambling device— _ 
device consisting of a partially 
layed checkerboard presenting prob- 
emas in playing checkers for the solu. 
‘ tiom of which prizes are given is not a 
gambling or lottery device, and a buyer 
at the could mot avoid payment 
of the price on the ground that it was not 
= Saat article o£ commerce, since 
predominant element in the game is 
one of skill and not ome of chance. 
Johnson vi McDonald ; Oreg. Sup. Ct., 
No. 1414, May 1, 1980. 


Wills—Letter written 
death—Signature— 


A four-page letter to a former hus-~ 
bamd from which the -writer had been 
divorced, written shortly before the 
writer’s death, in which she stated that 

; e former husband should hav. a cer- 

im house, was 4 will, although the let- 

r was devoted principally to ather mat- 

* ors, and the only sigmature was the ex~ 
pression “Love from *“Muddy,'” a name 
; ‘ as 








N 


‘ 


shortly before 
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North Carolina Court Refuses to Act 


In Suit Growing Out of Bankruptcy Sale 





Remedy for Loss Occasioned by Resale Held to Be Limited 
To Motion in Proceeding in Federal Court 





State of North Carolina: Raleigh. 
A trustee in bankruptcy, who sold|tion in the bankruptcy proceeding now 


property belonging to the bankrupt. es- 
tate for less than the amount of a pre- 
vious bid on the failure of the bidder at 
the prior sale to comply with his ‘bid, 
could not sue bidder for the deficiency 
in the State court, according to a de- 
cision of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. The remedy, the coutt held, was 
@ motion in the bankruptcy proceeding in 
the Federal court. j 

It appears from the opinion that the 
defendant had raised the bid at a sale 
by the trustee with a request for a re- 
sale» that at the resale, held pursuant 
to such request, the defendant bid a cer- 
tain amount for the property and was de- 
clared the highest bidder; that the sale 
to the defendant was confirmed by the 
court; that defendant failed to comply 
with his bid, making it necessary for the 
trustee to.xesell the property for an 
amount less than the amount of the de- 
fendant’s bid; and that the ‘trustee 
brought an action, in the State court, 
to recover from the defendant the amount 
of the deficiency. 

The lower court dismissed the action 
stee’s remedy 
was by motion in the bankruptcy _pro- 
ceeding in the Federal court, and the 
Supreme Court affirmed the judgment on 
the same ground. 


C. W. Gr“uraM, TRUSTEE IN 
BANKRUPTCY, ETC. 


v. 
T. B. SANDERS. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No, 411. 1 

Appeal from Superior Court of David- 

son County, 
P. V. ORITcHER, MArTIN & BRINKLEY and 

H. R. Kyser, for plaintiff. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 26, 1980 : 

On Noy, 4, 1927, the Jennings Manu- 
facturing Company, ,a corporation hav- 
ing its principal offite in the town of 
Thomasville, N. C., was duly sarees 
a bankrupt by the District Court of the 
United States for the Middle District of 
North Carolina. The plaintiff in this 
Action was thereafter duly appointed 
trustee of said bankrupt. ? 

Pursuant to an order duly made in 
Said bankruptey proceeding, on Mar. 2, 
1928, plaintiff offered for sale certain 
Property, both real and personal, be- 
longing to the estate of said bankrupt; 
the last and highest bid for said prop- 
erty at'said sale was the sum of $25,- 
000. On Mar. 13, 1928, the said bid 
was raised by the defendant in this ac- 
tion, who offered to bid the sum of $26,- 
250 for said property, if a resale of the 


same should be ordered by the court. | 


To secure his bid, if a resale should be 
ordered, defendant deposited with plain- 
tiff the sum of $1,250. 
Appeal From Judgment 
Dismissing Action 

Upon the report of said sale and of 
Said raised bid te the court, the sale 
was not confirmed, and the plaintiff was 
authorized and directed to resell said 
Property, in accordance with the request 
of defendant. Pursuant to the order of 
resale, the plaintiff offered said property 
for sale on Mar. 21, 1928, when the de- 
fendant was declared the last and_high- 
est bidder for same in the sum of $26,- 
250. Upon report of this sale to the 
court, the same was duly confirmed. The 
plaintiff was ordered and directed to con- 
vey said property to the defendant, upon 
his compliance with his bid. 
Theteafter, the plaintiff tendered to the 


- 


defendant a deed conveying to him the| 
The.defendant failed to | 


Said property. 
comply with his bid, and to pay to the 
Plaintiff the sum of $26,250, in accord- 
ance therewith. Thereupon, the plaintiff 
reported to the court the default of the 
defendant as the purchaser of the prop- 
erty. The court then ordered the plain- 
tiff to notify the defendant that because 
of his failure to comply with his_ bid, 


| the property would again be offered for 
Sale, and that if at the resale the high-| 


est bid for the same was less than the 
amount of defendant’s bid, the defendant 
would be required to pay to the plain- 
tiff the deficiency. Pursuant to this or- 
der, the plaintiff offered the property 
for sale on July 14, 1928, when the last 
and highest bid for the same was $20,- 
500. This sale was reforted to the court, 
and after notice. to the defendant, the 
Same was duly confirmed. The property 
was thereafter conveyed to the pur- 
er who had duly complied with this 
i 


The deficiency between the amount of 
defendant's bid for the property, to-wit: 
$26,250, and the amount for which the 
Property was sold and cohveyed, after 
defendant's default, to-wit: $20,500, less 
the sum of $1,250, the amount deposited 
by defendant with plaintiff to secure his 
bid, is $4,500. Plaintiff has been author- 
ized by an order made in the bankruptcy 
proceeding to sue the defendant to re- 
cover this sum. The bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding is still pending in the District 
Court of the United States for the Mid- 
dle District of North Carolina. 

This action was begun by plaintiff in 
the Superior Court of Davidson County, 
on Sept. 29, 1929, to'recover of the de- 
fendant the sum of $4,500, the amount 
of the deficiency between his bid for the 
Property and the amount for which the 
Property was sold after_his failure to 
comply with his bid, less the sum of 
At the close of the evidence for the 
Plaintiff, tending to show the facts as 
above stated, defendant moved for judg- 
ment a8.of nonsuit,. The court being of 
opinion that upon the facts discussed by 
the evidence, plaintiff is not entitled to 
Tecover,.rendered judgment dismissing 
the action, 

_ From the judgment dismissing the ac- 
tion, plaintiff appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

Connor, J.—The trial court was of 
opinion that upon the facts disclosed 
by the evidence for the plaintiff, and 
admitted by defendant’s moton for judg- 
ment as of nonsuit, the plaintiff can 
not maintain this action; that plaintiff’s 
remedy upon these facts is not by an 
independent action byought in the su- 
Perior court of this State, but by a mo- 
EDI 


by which she. had been affectionately 
known by her husband and their children, 
on the margin of the last page. 
Estate of Grace Edno Button, de- 
conced s Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 18342, Apr. 
28, 1030, 


Subscribers desiring to obtain pho- 
tostatic copies ef opinious which arc 
not published in full text in subse- 
quent issues should write to the In- 
quiry. Division, The United States 
Daily. 
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ending in the District Court of the 
United States for the Middle District of 
North Carolina. In accordance with this 
opinion, judgment was rendered dismiss- 
ing the action. Plaintiff excepted to the 
judgment, and on his appeal to this court 
contends that there was -error in the 
opinion of the court, in accordance with 
which the judgment was rendered. This 
contention can not be sustained. The 
judgment dismissing the action is in 
accord with the decision of this court 
in Marsh v. Nimocks, 122 N. C, 478, 29 
S. E. 840. In the opinion in that case 
it is said: 

“In a proceeding to sell land for as- 
sets the court of equity has’ all the pow- 
ers necessary to accomplish its purpose, 
and when relief can be given in the 
pending action, it must be done by a mo- 
tion in the cause and not by an inde- 
pendent action. The latter is allowed 
only when the matter has been closed 
|by a final judgment. If the purchaser 
fails to comply with his bid, the remedy 
|is by motion in the cause to show cause, 
etc., and if this mode be not pursued, 
and a new action is brought, the court 
ex mero motu will dismiss it. This 
course is adopted to avoid multiplicity 
of suits, avoid delay and save costs. 
Hudson v. Cable, 97 N. C, 260, Pettillo, 
Ex parte, 80 N. C. 50; Mason v. Miles, 
63 N. C. 564, and numerous caseg cited 
in them.” 


Plaintiff’s contention that he ¢an not 
be given the relief to which he is en- 
titled upon the facts disclosed by the 
evidence, by the district court of the 
United States, in which the bankruptcy 
proceeding is now pending, and that, 
therefore, he can maintain this action 
|in the Superior court of this State, can 
not be sustained. The district court ac- 
quired jurisdiction of the defendant for 
the purpose of enforcing compliance 
with his bid, when his bid was accepted 
and the sale to him was confirmed. 
Wooten v. Cunningham, 17) N, C, 123, 
88 §. E. 1. \ 


Remedy Is in Court 
Where Sale Was Made 


In the exercise of its statutory juris- 
diction as a court of bankruptcy, the 
|district court of the United States has 
jurisdiction “to cause the estates of 
bankrupts to be collected, reduced to 
money and distributed, and to determine 
controversies in relation thereto, except 
as herein otherwise provided,” and also 
“to make such orders, issue such process 
|and enter such judgments in addition 
to those specifically provided for as may 
be necessary for the enforcement of the 
|provisions of this title.” U. S. C. A,, 
title 11, section 11, clauses 7 and 15. 

“It is well settled that a court of 
equity has jurisdiction to compel a pur- 
}chaser at a judicial sale under its de- 
cree to complete his purchase according 
to the terms of the sale. By bidding 
at the sale, and having his bid accepted, 
and the property knocked off to him, he 
subjects himself to the jurisdiction of the 
court, and becomes a party tothe pro- 
ceedings in which the sale was had and 
can be compelled by summary proceed- 
ings at the suit of any one interested 
to perform his contract of purchase spe- 
cifically, by paying the purchase money 
into court, in whole or in part, and to 
execute the required securities, as re- 
quired by the prior decree, and conform 
to its terms in all other respects.” 16 
R. C. L., p. 163, section 120. 

“Where the purchaser at a judicial 
|sale refuses to comply with his bid, the 
court in which the sale was had will eh- 
force his liability by ordering the prop- 
erty resold at his cost and risk, and 
charging him with the deficiency be- 
tween the amoungt obtained at the resale 
and the amount of his original bid, and 
with the expense of the sale, This sum- 
mary proceeding agajpst a default pur- 
chaser to obtain an order of resale at 
his risk is grounded.upon the equitable 
lien held and controlled by the court as 
vendor of the property for the benefit 
of those interested in the proceeds of 
the sale.” 16 R. C. L. p. 167, section 122. 

Upon the facts disclosed by the evi- 
dence for the plaintiff at the trial in the 
superior court, there was no error in the 
judgment dismissing the action. The 
judgment is affirmed, 











Hearing Set on Labor 
Injunction Measure 





Senate Committee to Begin 
Executive Sessions May 12 





Consideration of-the Shipstead bill (S. 
2497) providing for the limitation of the 
power of Federal judges in the issuance 
of injunctions in labor, disputes will be 
begun by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary May 12 in executive session, it 
was announced from the office of Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, chairman 
of the Committee, May 10. 

Every effort will be made to report the 
bill out of the Committee as early as pos- 
sible, it was said, in Order to bring about 
early consideration by the Senate, re- 
gardless of the nature of the report. Sen- 
ator Norris formerly has expressed ex- 
pectation of little if any opposition in the 
Committe, however. 

The"bilf, as redrafted by the subcom- 
mittee, strictly defines the jurisdiction 
of any United States court in the is- 
suance of restraining orders, temporary 
and permanent injunctions. Senator 
Norris termed the bill “‘a declaration of 
public policy.” 

Under the terms of the bill, the so- 
called “yellow-dog contract” is specifi- 
cally held to~be not enforceable, and af- 
fording no basis for the granting of legal 
or equitable relief by any court of the 
United States. 
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North Carolina—Bankruptcy+—Administration of Estate—Actions by Trustee 
—Suit to Recover Deficiency Upon Failure of Bidder to Comply with Bid—_ 
Where bidder at sale by a trustee in bankruptcy failed to comply with his 
bid, and the property was subsequently sold for less than the amount thereof, 
an action by the trustee against the bidder to recover the deficiency will not 
lie in the State court, the proper remedy being a. motion in the bankruptcy 
proceeding in the Federal court.—Gilliam, Trustee, ete. v. Sanders. 
Sup. Ct:)—V U. S. Daily, 813, May 12, 
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Trade Marks 


Seller Having Lien _ 
Need Not Determine 
Intended Use of Car 


Assumption That Purchaser 
Will Not Put Machine to 





Illegal Use Stands in Ab-| 


sence of Notice 





St. Louis, Mo.—A person or corpora- 
tion acquiring a lien in an automobile 
at the time of its purchase, is not re- 
quired to make an inquiry as to whether 
or not the automobile will be used by 
the purchaser or others in the illegal 
transportation of liquor, in ‘order to 
avail himself of the protection afforded 
by section 26 of the national prohibition 
act/ the Circuit: Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit has ruled. 

he provision of the prohibition act 
protects the interests of innocent lienors 
in vehicles seized for illegally transport- 
ing liquor, the opinion explains. 

A lienor, the court ruled, may assume 
that the purchaser or owner of the au- 
tomobile is not going to use it for il- 
legal. transportation unless he have 


a reasonably prudent man suspicious and 
place him upon inquiry. 

The court held in error the view of 
the trial,court that an obligation was on 
the lienor to make inquiry. 





C. I. T. CorporaTION 
Vv. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8650. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of South Dakota. 

M. T. Woops. Jr. (J. H. VooRHEES and 
T. M. BAILEY with him on the brief), 
for appellee; FRANK_ G. McCorMICck, 
Assistant United States Attorney 
(OLAF E1pEM, United States Attorney, 
and Byron S. PAYNE, Assistant United 
States Attorney, with him on, the 
brief), for appellee. 
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Before STONE and GARDNER, Circuit 
Judges, and Miter, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 3, 1930 


STONE, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion. of the court. : 

This is a proceeding under section 26 
of Title II of the national prohibition 
act (41 stat. 315;°U. S. C. A. title 27, 
section 40) to forfeit an automobile. 
From an order of forfeiture, this appeal 
is brought. . 

The case was tried below and is pre- 
sented here on the theory that the ap- 
pellant is a lienor. This appeal can be 
disposed of without determining whether 
appellant is an owner or a lienor within 
the above section. Without examining 
that matter, we will determine the case 
upon the theory that the appellant is a 
lienor. eee Es 

A clear intent of the above section is to 
afford innocent parties opportunity to 
protect their property interests in ve- 
hicles subject thereto. As to lienors, 
the lien will be protected if “bona fide” 
and “created without the lienor having 
any notice that the carrying vehicle was 
being used or was to be used. for il- 
legal transportation of liquor.” 

There is no doubt of! the “bona fide” 
character of this lien. The one broad 
issue, below and here, is whether the lien 
was “created without the lienor having 
any notice that” this autémobile “was to 
be used for illegal transportation of 
liquor.” 





Evidence Reviewed 
The “lien” arises out of an install- 
ment conditional sales contract made in 
connection with the purchase of the car 
by C. A. Lee from Marshall O’Neal. 
Shortly after the sale, the installment 
note was disposed of to the appellant, 
which is a dealer in this character of 
commercial paper. The purchaser and 
seller lived at Huron, S. Dak., where the 
Sale ocurred. The appellant is a Dela- 
ware c@poration apparently having 
an office at Minneapolis, which seems to 
be its place of business nearest Huron. 
There, is no room in the evidence for any 
conclusion that appellant had any no- 
tice of the contemplated “illegal use of 
the car or, before seizure, of its actual 
illegal use. The question vis, really, 
whether O’Neal had such notice. 
“Notice,” within this statute, has the 
ordinary legal meaning of knowledge of 
the illegal use or of facts which would 
put a reasonably prudent man upon in- 
quiry. The evidence is as_ follows: 
O’Neal had lived all his life in Huron, 
a small city in South Dakota. For about 
seven years he’had been in the grocery 
business and for about 18 months had 
been selling automobiles also. He had 
known -C. A. Lee for about seven years 
and had a “speaking acquaintance” with 
his son, Henry Lee. He knew that C. 
A. Lee had been in the pool hall busi- 
ness but for a period of “a few years” 
he was not doing anything. At the time 
of the sale he did not know the business 
of Henry Lee nor of his reputation and 
made no inquivy in that regard. Henry 
Lee had purchased a Hudson car there- 
tofore and had brought his father to 
O’Neal in regard to the purchase of this 
car. He testified he did not know of the 
contemplated illegal use of the car or 
of its being so used before it was seized 
by the Federal authorities. 
Reputation Generally Known i 
He made no investigation of the_busi- 
ness of C. A. Lee or for what purpose 
the car was to be used but did know 
that he had property. To meet this proof 
the Government established that the pur- 
chaser and his convicted son lived to- 
gether in Huron and were actively en- 
gaged in “bootlegging” at the time of 
this sale. A prohibition officer, a dep- 
uty. sheriff, the chief of police and a pa- 
trolman testified positively that the repu- 
tation of the purchaser, at the time of 
the sale in Huron, was that he was a 
“bootlegger.” On the other hand, there 
was the testimony of one witness, an- 
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knowledge of such facts as would make| 


























































C. I. T. Corporation v. United States. 
12, 1930. 


Injunction— 


Mfg. Co. v. Berenzweig et al. etc. 
12, 1930. 


Unfair Competition— 


Higher Standard for, American Lawyer 
As Dependable Counsellor Is‘Urged 





Jurist of Minnesota Supreme Court Suggests Changes in 
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Prohibition—Forfeitures—Rights of Innocent Lienors—Duty to Make Inquiry 
as to Use of Car—Section 26 of National Prohibition Act— 

Section 26 of Title If of*the national prohibition act (U. S. C., tit. 27, 
sec. ‘40), which affords’ te innocent parties opportunity to protect their 
interests in vehicles subject to forfeiture, places no duty upon a lienor, to 
establish his innocence, to make inquiry in connection with every automobile 
involved, but he may assume that the purchaser or owner is not going to use 
it for illegal transportation of liquor, unless he has knowledge of such facts as 
would make a reasonably prudent man suspicious and place him on inquiry— 
(Cc. C. A. 8)—V U. S. Daily, 813, May 


_ Unfair Competiton 
Unfair Compefftion—A ppeal to Circuit Court of Appeals—Preliminary 


Right to appeal from a denial of a temporary injunction is a statutory 
one, and imposes an obligation on appellate court to examine record and 
determine for itself whether right to injunction so clearly appears that 

eversable error was committed in its refusal; this duty cannot be avoided or 
evaded by specious argument that the granting or refusal cf injunction called 
for exercise of discretion on part of district judge—Nashua Mfg. 
“Berenzweig et al. etc. (C. C. A. 7)—V U. S. Daily, 813, May 12, 1930. 


Unfair Competition—Appeals to Circuit Court of Appeals— 

Where all the evidence consists of affidavits, pleading and exhibits circuit 
court of appeals is in,same position as district.court to make 
conclusions; where the material fact, determinative of applicant’s right to 
relief is disputed, district court’s ruling will not of course, ordinarily, be dis- 
turbed; but where the right turns upon exhibits or documentary proofs, 
appellate court must examine exhibits and determine their effect.—Nashua 
(C. C. A. 7)—V U. S. Daily, 813, May 


Where plaintiff owned trade mark “Indian Head” for textile materials and 
defendant’s salesman offered spurious napkins as made of “Indian Head” 
cloth and in letter offered “I. H.” napkins, there was unfair competition and 
injunction ordered issued.—Nashua Mfg. Co. v. Berenzweig et al. ete. (C. C. 
A. 7)—V U. S. Daily, 813, May 12, 1930. 
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Legal Training to Promote Public Confidence 
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eral in action and a bit distant from the| There would then be a sort of reciprocal 


average lawyer. 


The State bar associ-| justice in giving the bar something to 


ations are a step nearer him and in pro-;say as to those who ascend the bench 


portion the better qualified to deal with 
his problems. But neither State nor na- 
tional associations can do for the lawyer 
what can be done for him by an efficient, 
going organization in his own county or 
judicial circuit. To be brief, what we 
really need in the United States is a bar 
which will be federalized in organization, 


| the local associations units of their State 
| organizations and the latter in turn sub- 
| sidiaries of the national association. 


The local organization is the 1mportant 
thing—important from the standpoint of 
ethics and still more s. from that of pro- 
fessional competence. It is the task of 
bar associations to make the present gen- 
eration competent and high-minded. Cer- 
tainly it is high-minded. Certajnly, also, 
it has the elements ox competéice. The 
problem is to make them available. 

Nothing will go farther in accomplish- 
ing that purpose than efficient local or- 
ganization of the bar, with a membership 
highly “class conscious” and determined 
that so far as: hostile criticism is justified 
its justification will be removed by action 
from within rather than from without the 
profession. 

One. primary purpose of more inten- 
sive and efficient bar organization should 
be the procuring for the bar of a greater 
influence in the selection of those who 
are to go to the bench. Judges have 
much to say about who shall enter the 
bar and who shall leave it unwillingly. 
a ee 
other automobile dealer who had sold 
one of the Lees a car, that he did not 
know of this reputation. ? 

Considering that Huron is not a large 


place and therefore matters of general 


knowledge could scarcely escape the at- 
tention of a merchant who had lived 
there all of his life and been engaged 
in business for seven years, the court 
was ih no wise bound to believe the testi- 
mony of O’Neal, that he had never heard 
of the reputation of C. A. Le Where 
the question requiring proof involves a 
state of knowledge or of mind, triers of 
fact justly rely upon circumstances 
which would show knowledge or state of 
mind rather than upon the bare state- 
ment of the interested party himself. 
Where it is shown by evidence, which the 
trial court believes, that the purchaser 
had the general reputation in a small 
town of being a “bootlegger”’ at the time 
of the creation of the lien, the lienor 
cannot be held to have conclusively estab- 
lished lack of notice merely’ by testify- 
ing that he did not then know of such 
business or of such reputation. 


Where such a set of circumstances is 
shown by the evidence it is for the trial 
court to determine whether the lienor 
did or did not have knowledge of such 
business or reputation and such knowl- 
edge would be notice within the s«bove 
statute. The burden of proof is upon 
the lienor to stablish lack of notice 
(United States v. One Dodge Coupe, etc., 
13 Fed. (2d) 1019; United States v. One 
W. W. Shaw Automobile Taxi, etc., 272 
Fed. 491 and Shelliday v. United States, 
25 Fed. (2d) 872, 374). 

Neo Notice Shown 

Here, the court found “that these peo- 
ple were bootleggers and that it was open 
and notorious” but the court did not find 
directly that O’Neal had knowledge of 
such business or of such reputation at 
the time the lien was created. There is 
no finding upon that essential matter be- 
cause the trial court took the view that 
the obligation was on the lienor to make 
inquiry and such inquiry would have de- 
veloped the above situation. We think 
the court was in error in this view. The 
above section piaces no duty upon the 
lienor to make inquiry in connection with 
every automobile involved. He may as- 
sume that the purchaser or owner of the 
automobile is not going to use it for il- 
legal transportation of liquor unless he 
have knowledge of such facts as would 
make a reasonably prudent man suspi- 
cious and place him upon inquiry. 

In the present instance, neither appel- 
lant nor O’Neal were required to make 
any investigation in connection with the 
sale of this automobile unless they had 
knowledge of the reputation of the Lees. 
If they: had such knowledge they would 
act at their peril unless they made in- 
uiry but until they had such knowledge 
there was no duty to inquire. As we un- 
derstand this record, the court made no 
finding as to the existence or nonexist- 
ence of such knowledge but determined 
that inquiry was essential. 








and when some should descend unwill- 
ingly. 

I mean the suggestion in all serious- 
ness. Most State judges are elected. 
Most of us have to go through the highly 
deliberative and carefully — selective 
process of the popular primary before 
facing the equally analytical and: some- 
what more dignified choosing at the gen- 
eral election. In Minnesota all a man 
needs to be a candidate for a supreme 
or district bench is a license to practice 
law and $50. The secretary of state 
makes sure that his $50 is genuine. No 
one is concerned with the genuineness of 
his right to practice law. 

While sure that there is great need 
that lawyers have more voice in select- 
ing those who shall be and those who 
shall cease. to. be judges,.I am not urg- 
ing that they be given any authoritative 
and official place in the process. 

But I do not believe that the bar of 
the States where judges are elected can 
by effective organization and directed ef- 
fort make themselves always influential 
and frequently controlling in the selec- 
tion of those of their number who fill 
judicial positions. The result would be 
for the good of the bench and so for 
that of our profession and those we 
serve. ‘ 

If certain prsistent rumors now in 
circulation in the Middle West are well 
founded the attention of an organized 
bar may well be directed beyond the field 
of the elective State judiciary. The 
elected judge has one merit—you can 
get rid of him., The incompetent who 
holds for life or good behavior presents 
the serious problem. 

Now, if in effect our Constitution has 
been amended so that a_ subordinate 
Federal judge may be appointed by one 
or more of the Senators from his State 
against the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Justice and against the ad- 
vice but with the reluctant consent of 
the President, it is indeed time for law- 
yers to protest. 

No other group is facing such a peril 
or going through such a drastic economic 
evolution, whichever you wish to call it, 
as that to which the American lawyers 
are now subjected by the competition of 
corporations. Whether good or bad for 
clients, it is a major crisis for lawyers. 
The thing will not go as we want it to 
go, or stop where we want it to stop. 

It will go where the people want it to 
go and will not stop until they want it 
to. So far as it is a desirable evolution 
it can no more be halted while there is 
the pressure of need behind it than a 
glacier can be stopped while its pro- 
pelling pressure remains. 


Opposition to Crime 


Is Said to Be Essential 


I am not unmindful that after a fash- 
ion the bar now is quite generally or- 
ganized locally. But our local organiza- 
tions’ do not function, are not as effec- 
tive as they should be. Particularly, 
they do not attend to the interests of 
their own*members as they might and 
should. What we need, if you please, is 
more selfishness, but selfishness of an 
enlightened kind, the sort of ambition 
tha® ntakes for elevation of thought and 
purpose and a resulting enlargement of 
professional place and vision. 

The American Law Institute demon- 
strates what can be done for American 
law by an organization designed and 
led by the best our profession affords. 
What we need is the same vision and 
high leadership all through our pro- 
fessional organizations in aid of ‘the 
American lawyer himself—to the end 
that his labors shall be put on a plane 
which none other can equal; to the end 
that his service not only to clients but 
also to community, state and nation 
may confirm forever his title to the 
high plage he aspires to enjoy and as- 
sure him in perpetuity of that confi- 
dence, respect and regard, the possession 
of whigh is the goal of his ambition. 

One thing more—wHatever may be 
said of. American lawyers there never 
has been a time when American law 
has been held in such scant respect as 


now. The condition has become, if not | 


a national peril, at least a major, na- 
tional crisis. 

Certainly it is for those who are the 
lifetime students and devotees of the 
law at such a time to buckle on the 
armor of their faith and with all the 
weapons of their knowledge oppose, ‘in 
unbroken agd unbreakable. ranks, the 
onslaughts of enemies of all law and 


We think the case should be remanded |all order which.our time is producing 


for a new trial and it is so ordered. 


in such alarming fashion. 


| sponse appellees wrote a letter saying: 


‘the specious argument that the granting A 


























Duplication of Mark 
Is Held to Constitut 
Unfair Competitio 


Statutory Right to Ap 
From Order Refusing 
junction Said to Invo 
Review of Record 
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Chicago, Ill.—The offering * a de- 
fendant company of napkins, described 
by its salesmen as “Indian Head” 
ins and by a subsequent letter as “ 
napkins, has been held by the Cireuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit — 
to constitute unfair competition in a suit 
brought by the owner of the trade 
“Indian Head” used on its manufactu 
textiles. x 

The appellate court reversed the trial — 
court’s order denying the plaintiff_a prea 
liminary injunction upon affidavits, plead- 
ings and exhibits. 











































NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
v. , 
SAMUEL BERENZWEIG ET AL., ETC. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit. 


No. 4294. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. 


Before EVANS, PAGE and Sparks, Circuit 
Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 11, 1930 


Per CurtaM.—This appeal is from an 
order denying appellant’s application 
for a preliminary injunction in a suit 
brought to enjoin appellees frqm selling — 
their goods by unfair trade methods, ; 
Appellant is, and has been for many ~ 
years, a-manufacturer of textile mate- 
rials. Its trade mark is “Indian Head.” | 

Appellees aré charged with solicitin, i 
and securing orders.for napkins an 
table covers by representing that the 
material out of which such napkins ? 
table cloths were made was “Indian 
Head” cloth. Affidavits were submitted 
to the effect that the appellees’ sales- — 
man calléd up. certain large users of 
napkins, etc., and asked if they did not 
wish to buy some “Indian Head” nap- 
kins at attractive prices: One purchaser 
at least asked for samples and in re=s* 
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“Wish to advise you that we are in ~~ 
a position to sell you 18x18 I. H. naps 
kins hemmed ‘ready for use at the ex=- 
eeptional low price of 67.cents per 


dozen.” 
Mistake Is Claimed 


It was admitted upon the hearing in~ 
the district court that appellees had no 
“Indian Head” napkins and no “Indian 
Head” cloth for sale. They assert, how- 
ever, that the use of the letters “I. H.” 
was entirely innocent and if a pur- 
chaser construed these~letters to mean 
“Indian Head” it was an unfortunate 
blunder for which they were not re- 
sponsible. 

The explanation offered by appellees 
for their use of the letters “I. H.” 
borders upon the ridiculous, They claim 
that their salesman had, for his own 
purposes used the initials “I. H.” to” ~ 
designate cloth having a weight of 2.25 
and 2.50 to distinguish cloths weighing 
2.25 and 2.50 from other weights. 

The affidavits of others, not interested 
in the litigation and in no way con- 
nected with either party, was to the ef- 
fect that before receiving the letters they 
were called on the telephone by appellees 
and asked whether they were in 
market for “Indian Head” table cloths 
or napkins. Aside from, this testimony 
we would have no hesitancy in rejectin 
as incredulous the explanation offer 
by appealing for their use of the letters 
“TI. H.” Ineview of the extensive use 
of the trade name “Indian Head” as ap- 
plied to napkins and table cloths, ap- 
pellees’ adoption of the letters “J. H.” 
is persuasive of something more than 
mere coincidence. Appellees’ profs = 
explanation overtaxes our credulity. wy 
affidavits of disinterested outside parties 
remove all doubt. ' on 
Appellees’ argument that no one ~ 
would be deceived because .the Re 
chasers were well acquainted with thé | 
“Indian Head” trade name and the marks 
of identification which appellant placed | 
on all its goods is refuted by the record. 
before us. . a 

Nor can we accept appellees’ conten- 
tion that the district court’s ruling in- 
volved merely an exercise of discretion ~— 
which will not be disturbed on appeal, . — 
save in rare instances. eae 

Appellant’s right to appeal from a 
denial of a temporary injunction is @ 
statutory one. This right of the itigant Se 
imposes an obligation on the, appe he 
court to examine the record ar deter- — 
mine for itself whether the right to in- 
junctive relief so clearly appears : 
reversable error was committed in its — 
refusal. This duty to thus examine the — 
record cannot be avoided or evaded by — 
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or refusal of the injunction is a ma Fri 
that called for the exercise of diser by 
on the part of the district judge. ts 
Where all the evidence consists of af- 
fidavits, pleadings and exhibits, this 
court is in the same position as the diss | 
trict court to make deductions and con- 
clusions. Where the-material fact, de- © — 
terminative of applicant’s right to re. 
lief is disputed, the district court’s rule ~ 
ing will not, of course, ordinarily be dis- 
turbed. But where the right to relief 
turns upon certain ‘exhibits or docu- 
mentary proof (as in Elbers et aly vy 
Chicago Printed String Coy 
(2d) ——) this court must examine 
exhibits and determine their effect, 
here, the right.to relief turns largely on 
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the effect of the letters “I, H.” us 
by appellees in the letter to the pre 
pective customer. The writing of 
letter is not denied. In the light of the” 
admitted facts, we cannot aceure 3 
view of counsel that their use might po: 
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Bd 


sibly have been inngcent. 

The order appealed from is revert 
with direction to enter one in accorda 
with these views. 


Patent Appeals ~ 
Filed in the ~~] 
Court of Customs and} 
Patent Appeals | 


A summary of appeals in patent @ ne 
trade mark cases filed in the Cou ti 
ish 


oe 
7 kf 
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Customs and Patent Appeals to 
cluding Appeal No, 2763 was pub 
in previous issues. The summary 
peals filed subsequently follows: 
No, 2764. The Proctor & Gar 
Jen ih completes Ge 
rom the Com ten: 
position No. 9383. Trade mar 
germicide. 
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i) tion WCFL, located in the center of the 
i United States at Chicago, Ill., has been 
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Reso ‘ lution Would Set Aside 
Channels for Use of De- 

partments of Agriculture, 
- [nterior and Labor 





Broadcasting frequencies for the De- 
iestenent of Y Soles the Depart- 
ment-of the Interior and the Department 
of Labor would be established under the 
srovisions of a resolution (H. J. Res. 
) just introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, Ill. 
“Mr. Reid gets out in the resolution 
hat the American people should not per- 
mit*the radio industry to fall exclusively 
in the power ‘of any individuai, group or 


’ combination. 


“We cannot allow any single person 
or group to place themselves in a posi- 
tion where they can censor. the material 
which shall be broadcast to the public, 
the’ resolution states. 


Status of Radio Defined 


The resolution asserts that radio is a 
public concern impressed with public 
trust, and to be considered — primarily 
from the standpoint of public interest to! 
the same extent and of the same general 
principles as our other public utilities. 

“Whoever controls. radio broadcasting | 
in vears to come will control the Nation,” | 
declared the resolution. “Overshadowing | 
and outreaching all other means of com-| 
munication, radio has become the un- 
rivaled master of human destiny,” and 
is the most effective means known to man 
for influencing public opinion. 


Test of Public Interest 


“The public interest, necessity and con- 
venience which the law fixes as the sole) 
test for granting radio licenses is the 
game as the ‘public welfare,’ being that 
which contributes to the health, comfort | 
and happiness of the people,” the resolu- 
tion sets out. Oe 

The Federal Radio Commission, the 
resolution declares, has denied organized 
labor 1 single channel out of the 90 

vailable, while it has granted the radio 
trust 6 or 7 such channels, with unlim- 
ited time of operation, besides numerous | 
other broadcasting stations with part- 
time operation. 


y Assignments Criticized 
“Jt is charged that the great. radio} 


os 
trust, composed of certain large organi-| 
‘gations that have made agreements ‘in 
éontrol of radio—namely, the General | 
Electric Co., the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., The American 
Telcgraph & Tclephone Co., the United 
Fruit Corp. and the Radjo Corp. of 
America—has been granted six or seven | 
clear channels by the Federal Radio | 
Commission,” the resolation says, “as | 
well as chain station rights which per- 
mit.it to broadcast its. programs over 
the entire United States; and it has been 
granted the aforesaid.six or seven chan- 
nels for unlimited use, with tremendous 
power of from 25,000 to 50,000 watts, 
while the station-of organized labor, Sta- 


} 
} 





limited to 1,500 watts, and limited to 
broadcasting during daylight hours only. 


Plans for Complete Control 


“It is charged that this great radio 
monopoly is now seeking to perfect its 
complete control of the air in the fol- 
lowing ways: , ; 

“(A) By obtaining through chain sta- 
tions the lion’s share of the cleared chan- 
nels from which the Federal Radio Com- 
mission has removed the less favored, 
and which are looked upon ws the choice | 
gifts of the Commission. 
> “(B) By obtaining as complete a mo- 
nopoly of all commercial and experi- 
mental wave lengths, in the low wave 
length zone as well as in the channels 
above the present broadcasting field. 

“(C) The monopoly of all wireless- 
telephone development in the United 
States. : 

“(D) The monopoly of all wire hook- 
ups between stations. E 

“(E) The monopoly of all wire hook- 
ups between transmitting stations and 
“remote-control” studios and events, now | 
one of the most important features of | 
successful programs. , 

“(F) The monopoly of all construction 
of all radio transmitting machinery. 

“(G) The monopoly of receiving set 
manefacture. ; 

“(H) The monopoly of all radio vacuum | 
tubes in the United States. al 

“(1) The monopoly of ali future radio} 
development in such vast fields as tele-| 
vision, telephotography, distance actua- | 
tion, radiant energy and radio transmis- 
sion of power.” 

Three Channels to Be Set Aside 
The resolution concludes: 
“Therefore, be it resolved,” etc., “that} 

the Federal Radio Commission shall as- | 
sign three cleared channel frequencies 
within the broadcasting band, one for| 
the exclusive control by each of the| 
Departments of Labor, Agriculture and | 
Interior, and shall issue no licenses to 
any persons for the use of said fre-| 
quencies except as directed by the Secre- 
taries of the respective departments; and 

“Be it resolved further, that the use 
of said frequencies for periods of not 
to exceed one year, subject to renewal 
for like periods, shall be licensed by the 
Commission upon recommendation of 
the said departments as hereinafter pro- | 





| 





vided. The licenses of said departments | American vice consul at Nuevo Laredo, Mex-|the miner is frequently exposed. 


shall be subject to all the provisions of | 
the radio act of 1927, except those re-| 
lating to applications for and the grant- | 
ing, renewal and modification of licenses | 
issued by the Commission; and 
Assignment to Labor Interests | 
“Be it resolved further, that the Sec- | 
retary of. Labor shall recommend the | 
licensing of the usé@ of the frequency 
assigned to that Department to such 
station or stations as may be designated 
by the labor organizations which, in 
the opinion of the Secretary, are the 
most representative of the labor inter- 
ests of the United States; and 
“Be it resolved further, that the Sec- 
y of Agriculture shall recommend 
, licensing of the use of the frequency | 
Signed to that Department to such | 
thon or stations as may be designated | 
‘hy the farm organizations which, in the} 
‘opinion of the Secretary, are most rep- 
: tative of the agricultural interests 


of.the United States; and 
' ““Be it resolved further, that the Sec-| and as a secretary in the diplomatic service 


of the Interior shall recommend 
ae of the frequency assigned 
3 that Department to such station or| 
s as will, in the opinion of the) 
ary, make the best use of said fre- 
in the dissemination of educa- 
material and information of pub- 
rest,” , 
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; them with your pen—you would have 


| value of more than $5,000,000,000. That 
‘is about equal to the whole of our fay- | 


When Situation Is Brought 


everyday life that we are apt to forget 
how greatly we are really dependent 
upon it. The microphone into which I 


The radio could not have .been 
had it not been that mineral products 
were available; nor could your own radio 
set have been deliverel to you without 
being transported either by railroad, au- 
tomobile, or other conveyances which 
are made of iron, copper, or other metals 
which the mines produce. 

The coal which you burn in your home, 
the shovel with which you lift the coal 
from bin to furnace, the furnace itself, 


the very nails in the soles of the shoes |©™ 


you wear as you shovel the coal, are part 
of the mining industry’s contribution to 
your welfare and comfort. The house in 
which you live consists largely of min- 
eral products. You ride to your office in 
the morning in an automobile or street 
car, neither of which could ‘have been 
made if thé mines did not. produce. 
When you reach your office you go up in 
an elevator which is built of mineral 
products. Your secretary writes your 
letters on her typewriter and you sign 


neither typewriter nor pen if the miner | 
had not done his work. A moment’s re- 
flection will convince us that civilization 
itself, as we enjoy it today, would be 
utterly impossible if it were not for the 
miner. 

Statistics compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines show that the 
mines and quarries of the United States 
employ 1,000,000, men and that every 
year they produce minerals having a} 


{ 


flung export trade. Here is an important 
point: . They supply. half of all the freight |, 
carried by American railroads. Take 
just one item, coal: You could take the 
amount of coal produced in a single year 
and pile it up on Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Washington between the Capitol and 
the White House, which are 1 mile 
apart, and the pile would be 8 miles high,, 
cr about three times.as high as Pike’s 
Peak. But our vigilant Washington 
traffic squad would not let it remain on} 
that historic avenue very long. It wouid 
have to be carted away. If you stood on 
the curbstone and watched it ‘being 
hauled away in 1-ton trucks, with a truck 
passing every second, you would ‘have 
to stand there night and day for 19 years | 
to see the last truck go by. And that is | 
the output of just one of our mine prod- 
ucts for one year. It is in this gigantic 
industry that the National Safety Coim- 
petition is helping to save human life. { 

Now accidents in the mining industry, | 
according to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, causes an annual loss of about | 
2,600 lives, and the injury of more than | 
100,000 persons; that is, as many people | 
as the new census is likely to reveal in 
Schenectady, U. Y., or Gary, Ind., or 
Sacramento, Calif. Mining differs from 





| 


| other industries in that most of the work 


is done underground, away from the sun- 
light or other adequate illumination and 
under a heavy roof of hundreds of feet 
of earth and rock; These conditions 
make it more hazardous than many other 
kinds of work. As causes of accidents, 
however, the extra hazards are to a great 
extent incidental rather than fundamen- 
tal, because the underlying factor which 
gives rise to accidents wherever nfen are 
employed is the human factor. 

Whenever, a man is injured, an 
impartial examination of the cream. | 
stances will usually disclose the fact that | 
the real cause of the accident was the| 
failure of someone to use reasonable | 
care. This want of care may be that of | 
the injured man or his feHow-worker | 
or perhaps his foreman or supervisor. | 
The increased risk involved in umder-| 
ground mining calls for more care than 
would be required if the work could be| 
done above ground. Essentially, how-| 
ever, all industry is alike in that the} 
chief reliance for.the prevention of ac-4 
cidents must be on the workman himself | 
and on those who exercise authority | 
over him. The personal element is the | 
most important factor in all accident- | 
prevention effort. The national safety 
competition appeals to this personal fat- 
tor; it quickens the interest of the 
miners themselves. 


Most Companies 


Remain in Contests 

Sometimes a company has a serious 
accident and becomes discouraged and 
drops out of the contest before the end 
of the year. . Most companies, however, 
stick to the end and receive their rating 
whether it be good or bad... The cqntest 
was inaugurated and is conducted with 
the cooperation of the editor of The Ex- 
plosives Engineer magazine. The man- 
agement of that magazine provides. the 
trophies which are awarded by the 
United States Bureau of Mines to the 
companies that establish the best safety 
records. Keen competition has developed 
I 


Changes Are Announced | 
In Foreign Service Posts 








| 
Changes since May 3 in the American | 
Foreign Service were announced by the| 
Department of State on May 10 as fol- 
lows: i 
Ralph J. Blake, of Portland, Oreg., now 


ico, assigned to the Department of State. | 
Philander L. Cable, of Rock [sland, IIl., 
now first secretary of legation at Warsaw, | 
has resigned. 
Montgomery H. Colladay, of Middletown, | 
Conn., assigned as American vice consul at! 
Warsaw, Poland. His assignment as vice 
consul at Hamburg has been cancelled. 
Joseph E. Jacobs, of Johnston, S. C., now 


| American consul. at Shanghai, China, as-| important ignition process, 


signed to the Department of State. 
William H. T. Mackie, of Princeton, N. J., 
now American vice consul at Surabaya, Java 
assigned to the Department of State. 
George 8S. Messersmith, of Newark, Del., 
now American consul general at Buenos 


| but also by many direct and immensely 


| lion men. 


land dust mixtures by the firing of ex- 


| discovered that the “pressure-wave” pro- 


*|tor in bringing about ignition. 


Industral Safety — 
Safety of Men in Industry Is Said © 
To Equal Efficiency in Importa 


muce 





About, Country Will Lead 


World in Safeguarding Lives, Dr. Klein Says 


[Continued from Page 2.] 





to win these trophies, of which five are 
awarded annually. They known as 
the “Sentinels of Safety,” , and 


are 
am speaking and the receiving set which | bronze statues .of a mother and child 
enables you to hear me, are. made up awaiting the ,miner's safe return home 
largely of the products of our mines.| after his day’s work. The trophies 
born| Main in the possession ot the winning 


companies for one year; they are then 
surrendered to the compames that win 
the next year’s contest. ‘’ubli¢ presenta- 
tion exercises are held each ‘year at the 
mines which win the awards. These 
exercises are attended by ali ot the em- 
ployes of the mine. gnd by. many of the 
officials of the company. 

A mine can hardly expect to win the 
trophy without the cooperation of every 
loye. It is therefore necessary for 
each mine to conduct an intensive safety 
campaign throughout.the year. This 
constant campaign against accidents, in 
the hope of winning the trophy, awakens 
the interest of the employes in the elimi- 
nation of accidents. Every. employe 
watches his fellow-worker to see that the 
safety record is not marred by careless- 
ness that may result in an accident. In 
this way each man’s interest in safety 
is sustained and conditions &re made 
favorable for the development of safe 
practices which could probably not be 
developed in any other way. 

Every company is rated at the end 
of the year according to the amount of 
time which the employes lose from acci- 
dents. Due consideration is given to the 
number .of men employed and to the 
numbex,of days during which the mine 
was in operation. Records giving this 
information are sent by the companies 
to the Bureau of Mines where they are 
carefully examined to insure equal an 
uniform treatment to all. 


Competing Companies 
Divided in Classes 


The various. companies are divided | 
into five groups, according to the class 
of mining in which they are engaged. 
This arrangement into five groups was 
made necessary in order that each com- 
pany might be in competition with other 
companies doing a similar type of mining 
work. One trophy was provided for the 
best safety record in anthracite mines; 
another for the best record in bitumi- 
nous coal mines; a third for the best rec- 
ord among metal mines; (copper, iron, 
etc.); a fourth, for mines producing non- 
metallic minerals; and a fifth for compa- 


| nies operating quarries or open-cut mines. 


As & result of these annual contests 


}some remarkable safety records have 


been reported to the United States Bu-| 
reau of Mines. Perhaps the best record 
thus far is that of.a large company in | 
Indiana which has operated a. stone| 


;quarry more than four years without 
jd 


isabling an employee for as much as 
one day. This is indeed a most excel- 
lent record. I doubt whether any other 
mine or quarry in the United States can 
equal it.~ Out in California another 
company has operated its quarry three 
years without an accident. The contest 
which' ended a year ago brought to light 
34 quarries that operated. the entire 
year without an accident causing loss of 
time to an employe. Two large metal 
mines were equally successful. Many 


of the coal mines, metal mines, and 


quarries are holding their accidents down 
to unusually low figures. When you 
remember that the rules under which the 
national safety competition is conducted 
cover all accidents that prevent an em- 
ploye from returning to work on the day 
immediately following that on which he 
was injured, you will appreciate what it 
means for a company to keep its mine 
or quarry free from accidents. 

The benefits which result from the 
safety work are not entirely human- 
itarian. There is an economic benefit as 


well. In coal ‘mines, for instance, the 
United States Bureau of Mines has 
found that every injury represents an 


average of 15 days of disability and a 
loss of 60 tons of coal. There are other 
losses such as the wages which the in- 
jured man loses and the expense to 
which the company is put to furnish 
medical and hospital attention. The di- 
rect and indirect losses caused by acci- 
dents not only in mining but in other 
industries as well have reached a stag- 
gering figure. 

The national safety competition is en- 
listing the enthusiastic cooperation of 
thousands of men,employed at the mines 
and quarries. Companies that have not 
as.yet formally enrolled have caught the 
spirit aroused by the contest and are 
planning to participate when they have 
improved their safety records and have 
some hope of winning the “Sentinels of 
Safety” trophy. 


Explosibility of Dusts 
Tested at Experimental Mine 


.Our Bureau of Mines promotes the 
cause of mine safety not only by fur- 
thering this national safety competition 


helpful measures of its own. 
most 
trained 


During the 
year the Bureau 
more than 81,000 mineral 
workers in first-aid or mine-rescué 
methods. Altogether, it has taught such 
lessons to more than a third of a mil- 


recent fiscal 


The Bureau keeps a sharp eye on the 
health and sanitation problems of the 
workers in our mineral industries—es- 
pecially the poisonous gases, unwhole- 
some dusts, and unhealthful conditions 
of temperature and humidity to which 


_In developing new and safer explo- 
sives for use in coal mines, we need to 
know more about the ignition of gas 


plosives. So the Bureau has a specially 
designed gallery, where it uses high- 
speed motion picture apparatus to re- 
cord the precise details of that vitally 
And it has 


d 
| 






‘Delegates Selected | 
For International 
~ Prison Conference 


Tenth Congress for Study of 
' Penal Questions Will Con- 
vene at Prague from Au- 


gust 25 to 30 
oe 


The Department of State announced 
May 10 that arrangements had been com- 
pleted for the convening of the Tenth 
International Prison Congress at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Aug. 25 to 30. The De- 
partment at the same time announced the 
names ,of the American representatives 
to the ,\congress. Following is the full 
text of the announcement: 

The Tenth International Prison Con- 
gress will be held in Prague, CzecKo- 
slovakia, from Aug. 25-30, 1930. 

Created in 1871 

The International Prison Commission 
was created in 1871 and includes repre- 
sentatives from 25 countries. The United 
States is represented by a commissioner, 
the Honorable Caroline B. Whittpenn. 
The International Prison Commission ar- 
ranges for the congresses to be held 
every five years, the last being held in 
London fm 1925, at which time the United 
States was represented by 12 official dele- 
gates. 

The program for the congress has been 
completed and will deal with such ques- 
tions as prevention of crime, unification 
of the fundamental principles of penal 
law in the different countries, the inde- 
tetminate sentence, the payment of 
prisoners, recreation for prisoners, pro- 
gressional and scientific training of the 
prison staff, cellular confinement, the ne- 
cessity of knowing the antecedents of 
defendants, probation and its organiza- 
tion as between different countries, inter- 
national cooperation for the study of 
changes in the movement of crime and 
their causes, children’s courts and their 
auxiliary service, and the best treatment 
of juvenile delinquencies. These ques- 
tions will be discussed by the most com- 
petent penologists from all. parts of the 


world. 
United States Delegates 

The United States will be represented 
by these delegates: 

Sanford Bates, Commissioner for Fed- 
eral Prisons, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, New York; Dr. 
Mary B. Harris, Superintendent, Federal 
Industrial Institution for Women, Alder- 
son, W. Va.; William J.. Ellis, commis- 
sioner,.New Jersey Department of In- 
stitutions, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. Stagg 
Whitin, ‘director, National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, New York; 
Dr. Hasting H. Hart, penologist, Russell | 
Sage Foundation, New York; Dr. Ed-| 
ward R. Cass, secretary, American Prison! 
Association, New York; William F. Penn, | 
superintendent, Pennsylvania Training | 
School, Morganza, Pa.; Dr. Amos W. 
Butler, Bureau of Efficiency, Washington; 
Charles H. Johnson, director of the De- 
partment of Charities, Albany, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Blanche LaDue, State Board of Con- 
trol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Louis ‘N. Robinson, president of 
the National Crime*Commission, Swarth- 
more, Pa,; Dr. Charles L. Chute, general 
secretary of the National Probation 
Association, New York; C. J. Swendsen, 
chairman, ‘State board of parole, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Dr. William T. Root, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, 25 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. J. E. 
King, 413 McCullough Street, San An- 
tonio, - Tex.; Mrs. Fannie Sax Long, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; James P. Ramsay, 
chief probation officer of the Superior 
Criminal Court of Middlesex County, 
Lowell, Mass.; Dr. Raymond F. C. Kieb, 
commissioner of correction of New York 
State, Albany, N. Y. 


Cableway to Top of Mt. Hood | 
For Sightseers Is Favored 

















[Continued from Page 2.] 
be necessary funds can be made avail- 
able. 

Because of these several conditions, 
one member of the committee is of the 
opinion that the cableway properly may 
be allowed. 

Secretary Hyde, who has given the 
Committee’s report careful personal at- 
tention, makes the following comment: ie 

“The gratitude of the people of the 
United States is due the members of this 
Committee, who have given generously 
of their time and talents toward the solu- 
tion of a problem which is becoming in- 
creasingly important. With our larger 
leisure and growing cultural standards, 
the place and part of nature as a source 
of inspiration and of mental and physical 
stimulus is significant. It would be a 
serious mistake to commercialize and de- 
base any great natural heritage, such as 
Mount Hood, without regard to the hu- 
man service which may be derived from 
it in future ages. The Committee has 
had a true. appreciation of the future 
needs of the people of the nation. 

“Nevertheless, I find myself in a se- 
rious dilemma. There is, after all a 
doubt as to the extent to which the 
larger values’ of the area would he 
marred through the construction of the 
cableway. No fixed and irremediable 
alteration ‘of natural conditions ,is nec- 
essary. If a cableway proves detrimentai 
it can be removed. Few, if any, visible 
traces of it would remain after the lapse 
of a short time. Rightly or wrongly, 
the great majority of the people most 
directly concerned—the citizens of Ore- 
gon—are sincerely and strongly in fa- 
vor of the project. To deny them would 
be accepted as a wholly arbitrary and 
Ty 


this work is similar to that of the 
firemen whom we see speeding through 
the city streets on their supremely 
urgent errands, 

The Bureau concerns itself with 





duced by the shot is a contributing fac- 
When 
exposed to ordinary flames, a certain 
mixture of gas and air may be non- 


Aires, Argentina, assigned American consul | inflammable—but when it is “up against” 


general at Berlin, Germany. 
Ransford S. Miller, of Ithaca, N. 
American consul general at Seoul, 
has been detailed to the Department of 
State for duty in the division of far east- 
ern affairs. t 
Alfred T. Nexter, «f Geneva, N. Y., now} 


| American consul at Naples, Italy, assigned 


American consul at Cardiff, Wales. 
Robert Newbegin 2d, of Boston, Mass., 
has been confirmed as vice consul of career 


and assigned as American vice consul at 
Berlin, Germany. 





Gabriel Bie Ravndal, of Sioux Falls, S. 

ak., now serving as American consul gen- 
eral at Berlin, Germany, will retire on June 
26, 1950. 


the tremendous “pressure-wave” that an 


Y., now | explosive sends out it may burn in an 
Chosen, | instant 


(possibly with disastrous re- 
sults). 


|Best Types of Breathing 


Apparatus Are Studied 


The Bureau operates 10 mine-rescue 
cars in the United States and one in 
Alaska. Their crews are’ constantly 
engaged in giving instruction on first 
aid and mine rescue in the various min- 
|ing fields. These cars, as well as the 
automobile trucks at. the Bureau’s 11 
mine-rescue stations, are frequently 


miners’ lamps. It studies the best types 
of breathing and _ resuscitating ap- 
paratus, In connection with the test- 
ing of gas masks, it has brought out 
some exceedingly valuable facts about 
poisonous gases and their effects. 

So, you see, this Government agency 
|is remorselessly trailing the dragon of 
|*mine danger” to its lair, with the pur- 
pose of exterminating it. 

It is highly important that all industry 
place the safety of the man on the job 
alongside of efficiency in low unit cost 
of production. When safety and effi- 
ciency receive equal attention from those 
who manage our industrial enterprises, 
the time will not be distant when the 
United States, which already leads. the 
world in the production of minerals and 
lother commodities, will also lead the 


Non-career: Edgar H. Slaughter, of Kan-|Tushed to the scene of mine disasters,| world in safeguarding the lives of the 
sas City, Mo., now American vice consul at | Where assistance is given in rescue op-|men who produce the goods which our 


Florence, Italy, has resigned. 


erations. Over a much broader territory, 


people use. 


\ 
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Building of Mount Vernon Road 


Described by 


Public Roads. 


N ADDITION to its major activity 
of administering the Federal-aid 
road act, the. Bureau of Public 

Roads is delegated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under congressional au- 
thority, to undertake certain other 
duties pertaining to highways and 
highway construction. Among such 
are the administration of special 
grants of Federal aid for the relief of 
certain States which have | suffered 
heavy damage to roads and bridges by 
floods; the construction of the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway; and a sur- 
vey of the Oversea Highway from 
Kev West, Fla., to the mainland, to 
ascertain the cost of constructing cer- 
tain bridges -and approaches. 

As a measure of relief to certain 
States which suffered heavy damage 
yand destruction of roads and bridges 
‘as a result of the disastrous floods of 
1927, Congress, by two separate acts, 
has appropriated sums for restoration 
of the roads and bridges in the inun- 
dated areas. The States concerned, 
which have received Federal aid to 
date, are: Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi. The Federal 
funds appropriated to these States 
aggregate $8,851,294. 

The acts provide that the sums ap- 
propriated shall be expended by the 
highway ‘departments of the respective 
States with approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The governing regula- 
tions stipulate that the local author- 
ities shall cooperate with an equal 
amount of State funds and that the 
work s'.all be done to the satisfaction 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. With 
the States’ cooperation included, flood 
relief funds total about $17,702,000, 
and the restoration work is handled by 
the division of construction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads under pro- 
cedure similar to that followed in the 
supervision of ordinary Federal-aid 
road improvements. 

Flood relief work is well advanced 
in the two New England States and 
Kentucky. In the Mississippi Valley 
territory, the work was started at a 
later date and less progress has been 


made. 
Mount VERNON Memorial High- 
way. The building of this high- 
way is now in progress under the su- 
pervision of the Bureau. The highway 
starts from the south end of the Me- 
morial Bridge now nearing completion 
and extends along the shore of the 
Potomac and through the City of Alex- 
andria, a distance of somewhat more 
than 15 miles, to Mount Vernon. The 
improvement, for which $4,500,000 has 
thus far been appropriated, will be in 
every sense a fitting memorial to the 
Father of his Country. 


The route of the highway was se- 
lected by the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, after surveys 
of alternate routes had been made by 
the Bureau. The same Commission has 
approved the detailed plans that have 
since been developed. It is expected 
that the road will be opened for travel 
and dedicated to the first President in 
1932, in connection with the celebration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. 


For practically its entire length, the 
road will have a minimum right of 
way of 200 feet and a 40-foot pave- 
ment.. Through Alexandria, Va., it 
follows. the principal street, a thor- 


* ~ * 


By H. K. Bishop, 


Chief, Division of Construction, Bureau of Public Koads, 
Department of Construction 


Is Directed by Federal Agency 





Special Activities of the Bureau of Public Roads 
‘Construction Specialist 
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Topic I1lI—Public Roads 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


oughfare 56 feet wide. At the Wash- 
ington end, where it is designed to 
pass under the present road to Alex- 
andria and under the railroad, it will 
have two 40-foot pavements, separated 


by a parkway. . 
FXCEPT IN THE City of Alexan- 
dria, the road will be crossed by 
no other highways or streets; and at 
the few locations where necessary ° 
roads lead into it, the pavement will 
be flared or widened to provide maxi- 
mum safety for entering traffic. 


In order that the road may be a 
suitable memorial, no pains have been 
spared to make it a beautiful as well 
as a safe and capacious highway. The 
location takes full advantage of the 
natural charm of the Potomac shore, 
and the landscape treatment has been 
designed in keeping with the native 
beauty of the countryside. 

Several high points along the route 
afford splendid panoramic views of 
the Nation’s Capital; and at many 
places the river and its wooded shores 
will invite the nature-loving traveler 
ta pause and enjoy their quiet, restful 
beauty. At such spots, the pavement 
has been widened.and parking spaces 
have been provided; and at some there 
will be stone ovens, rustic tables, and 
benches for lunching convenience. 


* 
THE TERMINAL at Mount Vernon 
is an especially meritorious fea- 
ture of the design. A wide circle will 
permit the arrival and departure of 
cars and busses without confusion; 
and though“there will be ample park- 
ing space for hundreds of cars, the 
parking areas are so located and 
screened from the highway and the 
estate, by means of trees and shrub- 
bery, as to avoid entirely the cluttered 
appearance which is usually asso- 
ciated with large groups of parked 
vehicles. Every effort has been made 
to capture for this approach area the 
charm and beauty of the mansion 
house and grounds beyond the gates. 


* 


* * 


* * 


ff., 
‘EY WEST Highway: When the | Gt. Bri 


construction of the Oversea High- 
way from: Homestead, on the main- 
land at the southern tip of ‘Florida, 
over the string of keys or islands, to 
Key West, had reached the point where 
automobiles could travel from Miami 
to Key West without the aid of ferries, 
except for two gaps, aggregating a 
distance of some 27 miles, the Bureau 
of Public Roads was directed by Con- 
gress to make a survey to ascertain 
the cost of constructing the bridges 
and their approaches necessary to 
close these gaps. 

This stretch of highway is a part 
of the most easterly north-and-south 
interstate route, United States High- 
way No. 1, extending from the Ca- 
nadian border in Maine to Key West. 
To the south, across the straits of 
Florida, is Cuba, and southwest, across 
the straits of Yucatan, ‘is Mexico. 

The survey of this unusual road has 
been completed, and a report has been 
given to Congress containing an esti- 
mate of between $11,000,000 and $13,- 
000,000 for the construction of the 
bridges and approaches, the cost to 
vary in accordance with the type of 
bridges chosen. The distance covered 
will be about equally divided between 
bridve and roadway construction. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Public Roads” to appear in the issue 


of May 13, the chairman of the Research committe 
Roads will discuss the Bureau's research activities. 


e of the Bureau of Public 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


unwafranted exercise of Federal au- 
thority. I. feel that the solution of such 
problems lies undisputably in close and 
harmonious cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government. 


“A definite proposal is now before me 
for decision. Wholly at private expense 
and without any outlay of public funds, 
it will afford the people, not alone of 
Oregon but of the Nation, a new facility 
or service, a new means of pleasure, in- 
spiration and education not otherwise 
open to any but the few. To reject it 
without offering in its stead something 
of reasonably equal or greater advantage 
is difficult. _Unfortunately the Depart- 
ment is not prepared to offer any ac- 
ceptable alternative which can be imme+ 
diately made available. A system of 
roads, trails, camp grounds, shelters and 
other facilities necessary for the full de- 
velopment of the area, will cost in ex- 
cess of $250,000. 


“The money is not immediateWy »vail- 
able. The Department will pus.) this 
work ahead as fast as other demands 
will allow, but some years must elapse 
before the required facilities can be 
fully provided. Then, too, a great many 
people, the vast majority who would 
patronize the cableway, could not enjoy 
the area otherwise. Such people, the 
very young, the old, the physically in- 
capacitated, can not wholly be denied 
consideration. 


“To deny the cableway, at this time, 
means to refuse a method of use and 
enjoyment which can be made available 
quickly, for the sake of values which 
may be equally as great or greater, but 
which can not be made available for 
several years. 

“For these several reasons, I am will- 
ing to authorize the construction of the 
cableway. The Department will insist 
‘upon satisfactory guarantees that such 
construction will not be governed by 
purely financial or commercial consider- 
ations, and that the esthetic and artistic 
requirements of the site will be protected 
and preserved. In other words, I must be 
convinced that the project will not be a 
profit-making eyesore, designed merely 
to handle the largest number of ople in 
the most expeditious and sseea 
effective way. 


“Regard must be had for the individual quirements are met I 
patron’s realization of beauty, and in-! authorize the 
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President Hoover Signs 
Seven House Measures 





President ‘Hoover, it was announced Al 


orally at the White House May 10,-has 
signed bills recently passed by Congress 
as follows: 

May 9 


H. R. 5283, an act to declare valid the 
title to certain Indian lands. 


H. R. 7395, an act to extend to Govern- 
ment postal cards the provision for defacing 
the stamps on Government-stamped enve- 
lopes by mailers. 

H. R. 8052, an act authorizing the heirs 
of Elijah F. Myers to purchase land in 
section 7, township 23 south, range 11 west, 
Willamette meridian, County of Coos, State 
of Oregon. 

H. R. 8650, an act to authorize the Post- 
master General to charge for services ren- 
dered’ in disposing of undelivered mail in 
those cases where it is considered proper 
for the postal service to dispose of such 
mail by sale or to dispose of collect-on-de- 
livery mail without collection of the collect- 
on-delivery charges or for a greater or less 
amount than stated when mailed. 


H, R. 8713, an act granting land in Wran- 
gell, Alaska, to the town of Wrangell, 
Alaska. 

H. R. 8763, an act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and report 
to Congress on the advisability and practi- 
cability of establishing a national park to 
be known: as the Apostle Islands National 
Park in the State of Wisconsin and for other 
purposes. 

. R. 10361, an act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Calif., and for other purposes. 
FY 


spiration. All structures must be so ar- 
ranged and conducted as to permit each 
visitor to secure from the area the full 
measure of its beauty and stimulus, and 
so designed architecturally as to hold to 
a minimum any adverse effect it may 
have ‘upon the use and enjoyment of the 
area by the larger numbers who prefer 
to distribute themselves throughout the 
timber-line zone. There must also be am- 
ple surety that if the project becomes 
objectionable so as to require its discon- 
tinuance, there will be a complete and 


nically | satisfactory restoration of the site to its | 


former natural sane If these re- 


shal 
privilege.” , 
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New Books Received 
Library ‘of Congress . 


List supplied daily by the Library, 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 









association.. Com- 


American psychiatric 
mittee on relations with the social sci- 


ences. Proceedings, colloquium on per- 
sonality investigation, held under the 
auspices of the American psychiatric as- 
sociation, Committee on relations with 
the social sciences. 1st. 1928. 1v. Bal- 
timore, The Lord Baltimore press, 1929. 
30-1730 
Australia. Parliament. Standing commit- 
tee on public works. . . Report together 
with Minutes of evidence relating to the 
proposed erection of botanical labora- 
tories at Canberra. 49 p. Canberra, H. 
J. Green, 1929. 30-2041 
Baldwin, William Edward, ed. Ohio civil 
practice manual with forms of pleading 
and practice (officially certified text of 
statutes) comprising the Code of civil 
procedure, annotated; rules of practice; 
outlines of civil procedure; constitutional 
provisions; forms of pleading and prac- 
tice; removal of causes; etc., “keyed” 'to 
Bates’ compact digest. edited by . .. 
form and outlines by William S. Hanna, 
785 p. Cleveland, The Baldwin law pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-9404 


Bauer, Ralph Stanley. _Business law. 398 
Pp illus. .Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 
30-9409 


Bourquin, Anne. : Experiments on the quan- 


titative determination of vitamin G. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
| 1980.) 20 p. N. Y., 1929. 30-9456 


Carlsson, Emma Victoria. Quantitative ex- 
periments upon the occurrence of vitamin 
G in the body, including the influence of * 


the food. (Thesis. (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1930.) 25 p. N..Y., 1929. 
- 80-9455 


Commonwealth fund. Division for Austria. 
The Commonwealth fund activities in 
Austria 1923-1929 by William J. French, 

D., and Geddes Smith. 131 p. N. Y, 
The Commonwealth fund, Division of pub- 
lications, 1929. 30-2240 


Davis, Michael Marks. Hospital adminis- 
tration: a career; the~need of trained 
executives for a billion dollar business, 
and how they may be trained. 97 p. 
N. -¥., 1929. 80-1717 

Dennett, Mrs. Mary (Ware). Who's ob- 
scene? 281 p., illus. N. Y., The Van- 
guard press, 1930. : 30-9406 

Dutch East Indies. Dienst van het bosch- 
wezen. The government forest-sery- 
ice in the Netherlands-Indies. Compiled 
by the Forest service and edited by Dr. 
R. Wind, director of Forest research in- 





stitute. 37 p. Bandoeng, N. v. drukkerij 
Maks & V. d. Klits, 1929. , 80-2020 
Egypt. Ministry of agriculture. ... Re- 


port on the organisation and work of a 
sub-seetion of the Plant protection sec- 


tion. Bee-keeping. Autumn 1926 to 
spring 1929. By J. E. M. Mellor, senior 
entomologist, Ministry of agriculture, 
Egypt. 10 p. Cairo, Government press, 
1929. 30-2043 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. ... Safeguard- 
ing of industries. Report of the woolen 
and worsted committee. (Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 3355.) 33 p. 


London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
30-679 
Gt. Brit. Committee of civil research. 
. . . First and second: interim reports, 
(Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd 
3367.) London, H. M. Stationery 
1929. 30-2025 
t. Foreign office. ... Memorandum 
on the signature by His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment the’ United Kingdom of the 
optional clause of the statute of the Per- 
manent court of international justice. 
(Miscellaneous, no. 12 (1929). Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 3452.) _ 13. p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 


30-2263 
Gt. Brit. Foreign office. . . . Permanent 
court of international justice. Declara- 


tion made on behalf of His Majesty’s.gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom at.the 
time of the signature of the optional 
clause, Geneva, September 19, 1929. 
(Miscellaneous, no. 8 (1929).) 2p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 30-2255 
Gt. Brit. Home dept. . Silicosis (medical 
arrangements) committee. . . .- Report 
of the departmental committee appointed 
by the secretary of state to advise as to 
the medical arrangements which could be 
made for the diagnosis of silicosis. 19 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
* 30-1744 
Gt. Brit. Mental deficiency committee. Re- 
port of the+Mental deficiency committee, 
being a point committee of the Board of 
education. and Board of control. 239 p. 
London, H. M., Stationery off., 1929. 
30-1727 


Government Books 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 





sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Bismuth—Circular of the Bureau of Stand- 

ards, No. 382. Bureau of Standards, 

United States Department of Commerce. 

Price, 10 cents. 30-26526 

r Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 1, No. 21, May + 

1, 1930. Issued Semimonthly by the Aero- 

nautics Branch, United States Depart- 

ment of Commerce. Free. (29-26634) 

he Agricultural Situation, A Brief: Sam- 

mary of Economic Conditions—Vol. 14, 

No. 5, May 1, 1930. Issued Monthly by 

the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

Subscription price, 25 cents per year. 

; (Agr. 26-1797) 

Paper Shipping Tags—Simplified Prattice 
Recommendation R93-29. Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

Soft Fiber (Jute) Twine—Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation R110-29, Bureau, of 
Standards, United States Départment of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

Order to Govern the Preparation and Filing 
of B. V. Forms Nos..587 and 589 and Can- 
cellation of Supplement No. 1 to Valua- 
tion Order No. 3, Second Revised Issue 
—As prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ‘in aceordance with 
section 19a of the Interstate Commerce 
“Act. Price, 5 cents. 

School Life—Volume XV, Number 9, May, 
1930. Issued monthly. (except Jyly and 
August) by the. Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 

(E18-902) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below, 
North Dakota—Tenth Annual Report. of 
The State Board of Electricians of the 
State of North Dakota, H. L. Reade, Sec- 
retary of State Board of Electricians, 

Bismarck, 1929, 
Washington—Twenty-Third Annual Report 

of The Supervisor of Banking, H. C. John- 

son, Supervisor of Banking, Olympia, 


1930. 

Kansas—Report of the Official List And 
Directory of The Officers Of The National 
Guard of the State Of Kansas, Clyde Sig ' 
Reed, Commander-in-Chief, Topeka, 1 \ 

California—Report of The Roster Of State 

County, City and Township Officials o 

the State of California, Frank C: Jordan, 

Secretary of State, Sacramento, 1930. 
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Health and Education 
Must Be Coordinated, 
Dr. Wilbur Declares 


Step Is Necessary to Bring 
About Effective Training 
Of Future Citizens, Coun- 
cil of Education Is Told 


There must be a coordination between 
the three great’ forces of education, 
health or preventive medicine, and wel- 
fare in the United States for 4n effective 
training of the citizens of future, Amer- 
ica, the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 

; Ray Lyman Wilbur, declared in an ad- 
dress, May 9. : 

Secretary Wilbur spoke on “Education 
and Health, a Community Health,” at the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in convention 
in Washington, D. C. He was preceded 
by the director of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, Dr. Henry 

. Suzzallo, who outlined the nature and 
purpose of the advisory committee; and 








by Lt. Col. U. S..Grant III, associate 
director of the George Washington Bi- 
Centennial Commission, who discussed 
the projected celebration of the 200th 
anniversary ofthe birth of the first 
President of the United States and re- 
quested the council to cooperate. Other 
educators spoke also. | ' 

Dr. Wilbur sketched the general his- 
i) of medicine which he said first 
tarted with the conception that ‘“medi- 
cine” as a term meant to take something 
from a bottle or box in the form of a 
liquid or pill for the purpose of curing an 
ailment. In consequence of this early 
start, the popular mind has come until 
recent years to associate with the med- 
ical profession the curative side, Dr. Wil- 
bur explained. Various branches of 
medicine @eyeloped like the homeopath, 
osteopath, chiropractor, faith healer, and 
numerous others which he said are still 
with us on the curative side. 


3] : 
New Concept of Medicine 

With the coming of scientific inquiry 
and the-spreading of information gained 
through laboratory experiment, a new 
conception of Medicine has arisen, Dr. 
Wilbur, stated. This conception deals 
with preventive medicine, it looks to 
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Attorney General of 


State of Oregon: 


Construing a 1925 amendment to the | 
State workmen’s compensation law, the 
object of which was,to give independent 
contractors the status of workmen un- 
der the act, Attorney General I. H. Van 
Winkle, in an opinion submitted recently 
to the State industrial accident commis- 
sion, held that the amendment applies to 
an individual even though it is worded in 
the plural number and that the operation 
of a saw mill) and cutting of logs into 
lumber isi a “piece of work” under the | 
amended statute. | 

The opinion pointed out that a sawmill 
operatof had made a contract with the 
owners of a mill to operate it and furnish 
all labor with the exception of an en- 
gineer to be furnished by the owner to 
keep the mill in repair. The operator 
was to be paid a specific sum for each 
1,000 feet of lumber cut during the term 
of the corftract. 


Whether the operator is a workman 
under the compensation act, Mr. Van 
Winkle held, is dependent upon whether 
or not he acts as superintendent or fore- 
man of the workmen he employs. If he 
so acts, according to the opinion, which 
follows in full text,*both the operator 
and his employes are employes of the mill 
owner: 


Gentlemen: I have examined the con- 
tract between D. P. Murray & Company, 
an Oregon corporation, and R. H. Em- 
merson, which you have submitted, with 
request for my opinion as to which of 
said parties would be considered as the 
employer of the workmen engaged in 
the operation of the mill to which the 
contract refers, and also as to whether 
Emmerson is an employe of the said 
D. P. Murray & Company, or an inde- 
pendent contractor under the terms of | 
the workmen’s compensation law. 





Provisions of Contract 
Relevant to Decision 


The provisions of said Contract ma- 
terial to the questions presented are as 
follows: 

D. P. Murray & Company are the 
owners in possession of a sawmill and 
R. H. Emmerson is an experienced saw- 


| mill operator, and itAs agreed that Em- 





causes underlying ailments rather than 
to giving exclusive attention to cures 
after the diseasés have appeared, he ex- 
plained. 

Dr. Wilbur stated that the scientific 
education has brought into the field of 
professions a training the little red 
school house could not. The implements 
of science, such as the means of discover- 
ing organisms like diseases, have pre- 
sented information very important in 
character. This is true of all branches 
of learning proceeding scientifically, he 
pointed out. In consequence, educational 
systems have been compelled to meet the 
urgent demands for trained, men and 
women, he said. : 

The development of cities and of the 
agricultural life of the Nation, Dr. Wil- 
bur continued, has extended educational 
systems to take care of much that for- 
mefly was the function of the ‘home. 

The new educational program for 
health is a preventive program, Dr. 
Wilbur stated. The presence of nurses, 
doctors, dentists, and nutritionists in the 
Eric schools, he explained, illustrates 
how medicine in the scientific sense has 
entered ‘the educational system of the 
Nation. The presence of psychologists 
in some instances indicate that the edu- 
cator is trying to find out what kind of 
a mind the child has, Dr. Wilbur said. 


Would Make School Center. 


Secretary Wilbur said that since in 
the schoolroom are the various types of 
citizens of the future, it is important to 
have available all information to train 
them. To do this, he said, we must co- 
ordinate education, health or ‘preventive 
medicine, and so-called welfare. 

This means a change in social organi- 
zation, Dr. Wilbur said, in that it will 
make the school the center about which 
these three forces will play in the de- 
velopment of the future citizens. - Wel- 
fare involves the influences of the home 
ae affect the child vitally, Dr. Wilbur 
said. 

Following the address of Dr. Wilbur 
there was a general discussion, When 
asked why the schools “had not developed 
an effective health program thus far,” 
Dr. Wilbur said that the answer lay in 
the conflict between the medical group 
that strives to cure disease and that 
group which strives to prevent disease. 

Dr. Wilbur said that he was sympa- 
thetic with the group which strives to 
cure disease, but emphasis for scientific 
reasons must be placed upon that side of 
medicine which strives to prevent dis- 
i When this is done it will be 

ossible to set up in the public schools 
well-trained and ‘expert specialists who 
can give the best scientific knowledge 
available to the oncoming school -gen- 
erations that will prevent disease and 
various handicaps that might occur be- 
cause of no precautions, 





(insurers Ask Change 
In Bill Taxing Banks 


Association Executive Testifies 
At House Hearing 








Taxes on assets or shares of insur- 
ance companies should not be included 
in the measure of State taxation upon 
national banks, Charles G. Taylor Jr., 
assistant manager of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, of New York, 
told the House Banking and Currency 
Committee May 9 in the course of a hear- 
ing on subject of national bank taxation 


merson will operate same for Murray & 
Company, and will furnish all labor, saw 
teeth, lace leather and oil for the opera- 
tion of said sawmill, with the exception 
of the engineer, who is to be furnished 
by Murray & Company, who are algo to 
keep the sawmill in repair for operation. 
Murray &gCompany are to pay Emmer- 
;}son the sum of $2.75 per 1,000 feet, 
board measure, for all lumber:cut dur- | 
| ing the term of the contract, payment to | 
be made upon the delivery to a. bank by 
Murray & Company, as soon as the lum- 
ber is ready for market, the assigned 
invoices together with shipping receipt 
for each car of lumber so delivered and 
sold, and as the receipts are received by 
the bankers from the sale of said lum- 
ber, the bank is to pay to Emmerson 
the sum of $2.75 per 1,000 feet, board 
measure, for the lumber onthe car for 
which collection. is made. -Murray & 
Company are also-to deliver at sawmill 
sufficient quantities of logs to keep 
same in continuous operation. Emmer- 
son is to operate under the workmen’s 
compensation act, and keep his men 
protected under said act. Emmerson 
also agrees ‘that as money is received by 
him from the sale of lumber, same shall 
be applied to the payment of labor and 
expense incurred in the sawmill opera- 
tion, and that he will not permit or 
suffer any liens to be filed on any lum- 
ber covered by the operations under the 
contract. 


The terms “employer” and “workman” 
are defined in section 6619, Oregon Laws, 
as amended by section 2, chapter 133, 
General Laws of Oregon, 1925, which is 
a part of the workmen’s compensation 
law, as follows: 

Employer— Workman. The term “em- 
ployer” used in this act, shall be taken to 
mean any person, firm or corporation, in- 
cluding receiver, administrator, executor or 
trustee, who shall contract for and secure 
the right to direct and control the services 
of any person, and the term “workman” 


| 


female, who shall engage to furnish his or 
her services subject to the direction or con- 
trol of any employer; provided, that for 
the purposes of this act only, when work- 
men, either associating themselves together 
under a partnership agreement or as indi- 
viduals, enter into a contract, the principal 
purpose of which is the performahce of the 





shall be taken to mean any person, male or? °f that construction. 


Oregon Construes 





Industrial Accident Commission Told Conditions Under 
‘Which Contractor Has Status of Employe 





Salem, May 10. 
which consisted of all that part preced- 
ing the proviso. 

The case of Vient v. State Industrial 
Accident Commission, 123 Ore. 334, 
was decided after the enactment of the 
amendment, but upon facts which arose 
prior thereto. 

Therefore, none of these cases are 
applicable to the law as it now exists. 

n the case, of Landberg v-.. State In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, 107 Ore. 
498, Mr. Justice Rand, at page 503 


| quotes with approval the following state- 


ment: 


The accepted doctrine is that, in cases 
where the essential object of an agree- 
ment is the performance of work, the rela- 
tion of master and servant will not be 
predicated, as between the party for whose 
benefit the work is to be done and the 


party who is to do the work, unless the | 


former has retained the right to exercise 
control over the latter in respect to the 
manner in which the work is to be exe- 
cuted. This attribute of the relation sup- 
plies the single and universally applicable 
test by which the servants are distinguished 
from independent contractors. 


And at the same page quotes this defi- 
nition: 
An independent contractor is one who, 


generally éxercising an independent em- | 


ployment, contracts to do a piece of work 
according to his own methods and without 
being subject to the control of his em- 
ployer except as to the result of the work. 


Legislative Intent 
Was to Remove Condition 


Thege definitions were again quoted 
with approval by Mr. Justice Belt in the 
Vient case, supra. 

In the construction of a statute in 
which the language is ambiguous or in- 
volves any doubt as to its intended medn- 
ing the conditions to which it was in- 
tended to apply may be taken into con- 
sideration. Especially is this true as to 
remedial statutes where the mischief in- 
tended to be removed or suppressed, and 
the remedy sought to be applied, should 
be considered. (Lewis’ Sutherland Sta. 
Const., sec. 455). 


Evidently the legislative intent was to 
remove the condition that workmen who 
were independent contractors under the 
law therefore existing and not employes, 
and, therefore, not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the workmen’s compensation 
law, by declaring that they are employes 
and not independent contractors. It fol- 
lows that all workmen contracting for 
the performance of labor on given pieces 


tof work and other workmen employed 


by them, as provided in the statute, are 


|employes of the persons having such 


work done. 

In the present instance there is but one 
person, namely, Emmerson, who entered 
into the contract for the operation of 
the mill and the furnishing of the labor 
therefor.’ It may be ffrged that the lan- 
guage of the statute~is: 

“When workmen, gither associating 
themselves together under a partner- 
ship agreement or as individuals, enter 
into a. contract,” 

There is nof discovered, however, any 
reason which may have been in the mind 
of the legislature for securing to two or 
more workmen the benefits of the work- 
men’s compensation law, and denying it 
to one individual workmen. Indeed, it 
is observed in the language last quoted 
that not only workmen associating them- 
selvés together as a partnership, but 
also workmen acting as separate indi- 
viduals, are included within its terms. 


Use of Plural Term 
Called Not Restrictive 


It may be further considered that the 
word “individuals” is also’ in the plural, 
and that this fact might exclude a single 
individual when entering into such a 
contract for the furnishing of labor. 
As already observed, there would be 
no reason for making such invidious 
distinction. Evidently it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to secure the 
protection to each and every individual 
workman entering into such a contract, 
and the language employed is capable 
One - individual 
may enter into one contract for labor 
and another individual may make a 
separate contract with the same or a 
different employer to furnish labor, and 
so on until there are several such 
individual workmen operating under 
such contracts. The language of the 





labor on a particular piece of work, such 
work to be performed by themselves or 
with the assistance of other workmen em- 
ployed by them, all such workmen shall be 
deemed employes of the persons having 
such work done, and not independent con- 
tractors, and in event their average daily 
wages are not otherwise ascertainable, they 
shall be deemed to be employed at the 
average daily wage prevailing for similar 
work in the community where they are 
employed. 


| ‘Employer’ and ‘Workmen’ 
Defined by Supreme Court 


The 1925 amendment, so far as it} 
relates to the quoted paragraph of said 
section consists of the proviso therein 
contained. A_ consideration of the 
language of this proviso shows that the 
object sought and accomplished thereby 
was to do away with independent con- 
tractors for the purposes of the work- 
men’s compensation law, so far as they 
formerly existed as workmen contract- 
ing to perform labor on given pieces or 
jobs of work, and to make all such. 
workmen employes of the persons, firms 
and corporations for whohn such labor 
is performed. 


t 


Prior to the passage of this amend- 
ment several cases had been decided by 
the Supreme Court construing the words 
“employer” and “workmen” as defined 








by the States. 

Representatives of the American 
Bankers’ Association and of the taxing 
States presented to the Committee a bill, 
upon which they had agreed, to amend 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. Under the bill na- 
tional banks could be taxed by the States 
at a rate no higher than the rate as- 
sessed on other “financial corporations.” 
The full text of the proposed bill was 
peinted in the issue of May 10, 

r. Taylor took the position that in- 
surance companies are not “financial cor- 
porations,” within the meaning of the bill 
and that taxes paid by them iare not 
comparable to, those paid by banks be- 
cause of the gross premium receipts tax 
system used by the various States in 
taxing the insurance business, He sug- 
gested an amendment to the proposed 
bifwhich, he said, would “avoid\unnec- 
estlary complications” by eliminating in- 
nce companies from the measure of 
ate taxation on national banking asso- 
ciations. The amendment, which would 









: 





in the paragraph under consideration, 





add a new section 6 to the bill, and an 
explanatory statement submitted by Mr. 
Taylor, follow in full text: 

_ 6. Nothing herein shall be deemed to 
include the taxes paid upon the business 
of insurance, or upon the assets or 
shares of insurance companies, in de- 
termining the meagure or rate of State 
taxation upon national banking associa- 
tions or the shares thereof. 

(Owing to the unique structure and! 
nature of the insurance business and 
particularly the taxation system applied 
thereto whereby in addition to Federal 
income taxes on a_ nation-wide basis 
there are\ assessed gross premium re- 
ceipts taxes in each ‘State where en- 
gaged in business, this elimination from 
comparison in determining the measure 
or rate of State taxation of: national 
banks is suggested to avoid urnecessary 
complications which might result from 
an inappropriate comparison in the case 
of insurance companies.) 








statute unfortunately uses words more 
or less indiscriminately in the singular 
and plural numbers, 

The rule of construction is so well 
established that words will be construed 
so as to express the intention of the 
legislature, that citation of authority in 
its support is not necessary. This ap- 
plies to the inclusion of the singular in 
the use of the plural number, and vice 
versa. The same applies to the rule 
that words will not be construed strictly 
when .such construction would work a 
manifest injustice. Clearly it would be 
such an injustice to deny to an indi- 
vidual workman the protection which is 
afforded to two or more workmen under 
the same circumstantes. 

The next point that presents itself is 
whether or not the labor to be per- 
formed by Mr. Emmerson and his em- 
ployes is that “gn a paxticular piece of 
work,” 

The word “piece” is defined in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary: 

1. A fragment; a part separated; portion. 

2. A distinct or limited part or quantity; 
a bit; as, a piece of land. 

4. A single object or individual (of a 
eldss or group); as, a piece of furniture, 

5. An individual .or single instance or 
-example; as, a piece of‘ news. 

The language last quoted from the 
statute is apparently synonymous with 
the word “job,” which is defined by the 
same authority as: ’ 

1, A piece of work; spetifically any defi- 
nite piece of work, such as undertaken for 
a fixed price, or that is in the way of one’s 
special trade or occupation. AS a verb: 
1. To sublet (work). 2. To hire or let by 
the job or for a period of service. 


Definition Laid Down 
Of ‘Piece of Work’ 

From these definitions it clearly ap- 
pears that for there to be a piece or part 
there must be a whole of anything. On 
the other hand, a piece or part may con- 
sist of any quantity or division having 
more or less definite boundaries or limi- 
tations. For instance, the construction 
of a given building might ‘be regarded 
as a piece of work, since it does not in- 
clude all buildings. In the same way, 
while there is no definite quantity or 
amount of lumber to be manufactured 
under the instant contact, nor is the 
mill to be operated during any specified 
length of time, still the entire lumbering 
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Workmen’s Compensstion 


Bonds for Public ~ 


Change in Workmen’s Insurance Law Depositories Urged : 


In North Carolina 


Legislation to Safeguard Tax 
Receipts Will Be Proposed 





Says 





State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, May 10. 
Legislation to require indemnity bonds 
to be. furnished by every person who 
handles county, municipal or other pubs 
lic funds and by every bank in the State 
that is a depository of public funds will 
be sponsored at the next session of the 
North Carolina general assembly by 
Governor O. Max Gardner, the governor 

stated May 10. 


“Adequate protection for the tax- 
|payer’s money after he has paid it over 
|to the county” was proposed by Gov- 
ernor Gardner in an address delivered 
|recently at Pinehurst before a group of 
attorneys: He pointed out in practically 
every instance of default or failure of 
a county official or bank in which county 
funds were deposited during the last 12 
months “the bond of the official or 
depository has been found inadequate 
and not in accordance with the law, and 
|the county has lost money.” 


“We musi, in so tar as is humanly 
| possible, do away with inefficiency and 
| bad. business practices in government,” 
jhe continued. “When a citizen of North 
| Carolina pays his taxes, he has the right 
to expect that every dollar will be ap- 
plied to its proper purpose and that not 
one penny will be dissipated through 
| lasses which could, by taking proper pre- 
cautious, be avoided. 

| “If every bank in North Carolina 
|should fail today, the State of North 
| Carolina would not lose a penny of the 
jr millions of dollars deposited in 
scores of banks over the’ State, for the 








To Legislature, Governor| 
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Surety Bonds 


\Plan of Computing Alleged Write-up 


Publigation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of May 2 by Ar- 
thur E. Lundvall, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as @ witness in connection with 
the Conimission’s investigation into 
financial activities oer and gas 
utilities, was begun &n the issue of 
May 10, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. How much? A. I have computed 
the amount pf this write-up in plant 
values to be approximately $1,383,247, 
or 37 per cent. There was at least this 
much write-up; there may have been 
more. 

Q. How did you arrive at this sum 
as the amount of the so-called write-up? 

A. The balance sheet of the Minnesota 
Power and Light Company, dated Dec. 
31, 1924, recorded plant and securities 
at $50,776,041, and from that amount 


securities account as shown on the bal- 
ance sheet of the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company at Nov. 30, 1923. So 
that the additions to plant and securities 
account of Minnesota Power and Light 
Company during that period of Nov. 30, 
1923, to Dec. 31, 1924, were $8,680,506.67. 

That increase is accounted for by the 
a 


State requires a sufficient and proper in- 
demnity bond,” Governor Gardner said 
May 10. 

Referring to the fact that county and 
municipal officials sometimes give bonds 
signed by personal sureties, who desire 
them to retain office following a short- 
age in the hope thatgthe deficit may be 
made good, Governtr Gardner said: 
“That such conditions can develop is 
sufficient reason for requiring good and 
collectible indemnity bonds of all offi- 
cials handling public money and _ all 
banks serving as depositories for public 
funds.” 





was deducted the amount of plant and} 


In Properties of Utility Is Described 





Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Covers Acqui- 
sition of Minnesota Concern 





additions due to construction. This in- 
formation is obtained from the Federal 
Power. Commission’s report on Winton 
and Blanchard Rapids projects. 

Of that total of $8,680,506.67, $3,547,- 
333.66 accounted for these additions due 
to construction. Therefore» there re- 
mained an increase in plant account 
amounting to $5,133,172.71, which is ac- 
counted for by the book value of the 
physical properties of the Little Falls 
Water Power Company, the Cuyuna 
Range Power Company and the Royalton 
Power and Light Company, which were 
conveyed to the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company. 

The book value of the plant account 
of the Little Falls Water Power Com- 
pany, as shown by the Federal income 
tax return of that company for the year 
1924, was $2,098,904.16. ; 

The book value of the plant accoun 
of the Cuyuna Range Power Company, 
as shown by the income tax returns of 
that company, was $1,617,452.08. 

The book valug@ of the Royalton ‘Power 
and Light Company plant account, as 
shown by the Federal income tax returns 
of that company for the year 1924, was 
$33,569.85. 

Method of Computing 
Alleged ‘Write-up’ 

Therefore the total book values of 
these three constituent companies, or the 
three companies whose properties were 
conveyed to Minnesota Power and Light 
Company, amounted to $3,749,926.09. So 
that, by this process, the write-up was at 
least $1,383,246.62. 

Q. That computation showing the de- 
tails is at page 82 of your report, which 
is marked exhibit 4627, is it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you undertake to determine the 
total amount of write-up as to all of the 
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-.. the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency...join it. 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! . 


Cixoex_ 815) 


Public Health 


| of both situations. 





One of many actual pho- 
tographs of ‘‘spit-tip- 
ping’’ cigar makers. 
The. above picture was 
takenon March 22, 1930. 
An affidavit from the 
photograplter is on file, 
showing that this work- 
man used Spit in finish- 
ing the end of a cigar. 







Nebraska Charter Sought 
By 





Stat col ner 10.” 
in, May 
Application has been made to Seeré- 
tary of State Marsh for leave to file arti- 


cles of incorporation by a Waco, Tex., 


organization whose poresee is to pay 
members $1,000 each upon ir mar- 
riage. The plan of the organization, it 
states, is to require a membership fee of 
$15, a semiannual payment of $1.25 dues, 


“* 












Marriage Association2 









and an assessment of $1.25 upon each ~ 


member whenever another member of a 
class of 1,000 is married. 

Officials of the company state it is a 
mutual aid association and the attorney 
general of Texas has held it is not under 
the insurance laws of that State since it 
is not conducting an insurance business, 


The question of whether the organiza-.~ 


tion must have the approval of the State 
insurance -departmént before it can in- 
corporate in Nebraska will be referred 


to State Insurance Commissioner Lloyd © 


Dort or to Attorney General C, A. Sor- 
ensen, it was stated. 





properties of all the companies conveyed : 


by ‘American Power and Light Company 
to Minnesota Power and Light Company ? 
A. Yes, sir. That would be a summary 

The pease of all 
the companies conveyed to Minnesota 
Power’ and Light Company were written 
up from $17,076,249.89 to $38,711,173.98, 
making a total write-up in plant values 
of at least $21,634,929.09, or 126.6 per 
cent. 


' 


Q. At what page of your report is the . 


detail of that worked out, if at all? ‘ A. 


It is commented upon in the report some- .; 
where; I cannot just locate it.’ I think it-+ 


goes from page 79 over to and including 
the first paragraph of page 84. Specifi- 
cally, this write-up of $21,634,929.09 is 


shown on page 80 and page 96 of the - 
report. It is the sum of the two write-ups. . 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you summarize, please, all of 
the consideration paid by Minnesota 
Power and Light Company to American 
Power and Light Company in return for 
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g Spitis a horrid word, 
¢ but it’s worse if on the 
end of your cigar 












. Over 7,500 cigar factories are registered by the U. S. Government. Over 7,400 
of these haitd-roll cigars, producing 50 percent of the output. Every hand- 
“rolled cigar—made by American Cigar Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 


possible danger of “‘spit-tipping.” Certified Cremo is absolutely free from 
spit-tipping—Ne. Cremo is made by hand. 


Every leaf of 


the choicest, finest 


tobacco entering the clean, sunny 
Certified Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
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© 1930 American Cigar Co. 
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States Department of Agriculture. 


And its purity is 


safeguarded 


along every step of the way by 
amazing inventions that bind, 
roll, wrap and tip the cigars! 


Certified 


emo 


THE GOOD 5 CIGAR 
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tates Gradually 
‘Requiring. Electric 
- Extensions to Farms 


Policies of Making Users of 
> Current Bear Expense of 
Construction Undergoing 
Change 











[Continued from Page 1.) 


. power service, an attempt was made to 
assess them $200 as their part of the 
extension construction cost. The appli- 
cants refused to pay the assessment and 
asked the commission, to compel the com- 
pany to make connections with the wir- 
ing they had installed in their dwellings 
and barns. 

Ih its decision, the commission ruled 

_ the line extension is now the popes ey 

~ of the Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light 

Co. and that the law provides a utility 

must render service to any one who ap- 

plies. 

The commission did not undertake to 
interpret provisions of the contract be- 
tween the utilities company and the 
school board and other original sub- 
scribers, but said that is a matter to be 
- decided in the courts. 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, May 10. 

It is the duty of all electric utilities 
in Alabama, in the opinion of the public 
service commission, to extend their serv- 
ice lines into rural territory at their 
own expense when it is economically 
possible, 

Even at a cost somewhat greater than 
the average in urban centers, the com- 
mission believes, electric power would .be 
much cheaper than the present cost of 
mechanical and animal power in use, 


where it is practicable to adapt -elec- | 


“tricity to farm power requirements. 

: Companies Must Appear 

The commission has just issued an 
order citing al] electric companies in the 
State to appear, either by representa- 
tives or by written statement or brief, 
on June 2 to show cause why the com- 
mission should not prescribe reasonable 
rules and regulations governing electric 
extensions to serve rural customers. 

A statement by the commission issued 


with the citation order follows in full | indicated a decided divergence of views | #mount of funds available for’ commit- 


text: » 

There is a growing interest and 
necessity among the rural population of 
Alabama for electric seryice. As a re- 
sult of cooperative efforts during the 
past several years between the Alabama 
experiment station, this commission 
and the more aggressive electric utili- 
ties in the construction of rural electric 
distribution lines, today about 5 per 
cent of the farms of this State are 
receiving electric service. 

To Improve Farm Conditions 

The last farm census of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed that there 
are more than 250,000 farms in Ala- 
bama, which comprise . one-half of the 
total land area of the State and on 
which are living more than 1,000,000 
people. 

Many of the farms of Alabama are 
today inaccessible to electric service, 


Portland Associatio 









n Will Tretervene . 


In Cases Involving ‘Split Deliveries’ 





Practice of Charging Carload Rates For Less Than Full 
Load Termed Discrimination Against Western Firms 





Leave to intervene’ in the shipping board points and should be discontinued. 
“split-deliveries”® cases has been granted| Many of the manufacturers at Pacific 


by the United States Shipping Board to 
the Portland Traffic and Transportation 
Association, of Portland, Oreg., accord- 
ing to made available May 10. 
The application was received Apr. 9. 

The case, involwing claims and courfter 
claims of approximately 60 contending 
parties, including 16 intercoastal ship- 
ping lines, and shippers, jobbers, trade 
associations and the like, is nw before 
the board on rehearing, it was explained. 

The original complaint was brought 
two years ago ageainst practically all the 
intercoastal carriers by the Associated 
Jobbers and Manwfacturers of Los An- 
geles. Subsequently commercial organ- 
izations intervened on both'sides. The 
complaint was that the practice of these 
lines in split-delivering carload lots from 
east to west coast consignees, at rezular 
carload rates discriminated against the 
eonsignees of full carload lots in viola- 
tion of the rate provisions of the ship- 
ping act. } 

Contention U pheld by 


Board in December 

This contentiom was upheld by the 
| board in its decision rendered last De- 
| cember, in which it ordered the carriers 
| to cease the split-delivery practice. The 
effectiveness of the order, however, was 
suspended on applications for rehearing 
filed by two of the shipping lines, the 
Argonaut and the Isthmian lines, The 
| final rehearing will be held in San Fran- 
| cisco on May 26 before an examiner of 
the Bureau of Regulation of the Board, 
fallowing which ‘the case will again be 
| submitted to the full Board. 





}support of the complaint against the 
| splitedelivery practice. The association, 
| it states, is a volwntary association, rep- 


| resenting 80 mamufacturers and whole-| 


sale distributors of various commodities. 
It had protested, im January, 1928, to the 
various interéoastal carriers against the 
split-delivery practice, and-requested its 
prompt elimination and discontinuance, 
the petition states. 

| “The answers received to this protest 


| among the intercoastal lines about the 
| propriety of this practice,” it added. 
The petition alleges the practice “is in- 
| jurious, detrimemtal, ungeasonable, - un- 
duly prejudicial, and unlawful in viola- 
tion of sections 16 and 17 of the shipping 
| act.” 

“Competition,” continues the petition, 
“is keen betweem the manufacturers of 
| many commodities located on the Atlan- 

tic seaboard or points adjacent to the 
Atlantic seaboard and manufacturers lo- 
| cated on the Pacific coast. Competition 
|is rendered much keener by the estab- 
| lishment of the split-delivery practice 
peeaeitting easterm manufacturers to so- 
| licit comparatively small orders at. all 
| Pacific coast ports and Ship individual 
| orders on one ship and have them dis- 
| tributed by the steamship lines at the 
| different ports. 


, Discrimination Against 


but it is the belief of the ission” os 
ut it is the belief of the commission | Western Firrrzs Charged 


that some of these farms are located 
within economic reach of the existing 
lines of the various electric power utili- 
ties, and that the introduction of electric 
service into these rural districts will re- 
sult in more prosperity and a reduction 
in the drudgery usually associated with 
farm home life. 

The commission recognizes that elec- 
tric line extensions into rura] districts 
serve comparatively few customers per 
mile of line constructed and that com- 
Ppensatory rates or guarantees would | 
thave to be allowed to the electric utility | 
{companies before requiring them to un-| 
:dertake the problems of rural clectrifi- | 
-cation. | 
~ Our investigations, however, lead to 
the conclusion that even at a cost some- 
what above the general average of rates 
for urban centers the cost of electricity 
and electric power, where it is prac- 
ticable to adapt electricity to farm 
power requirements, would be much less 
than the present cost of mechanical and 
animal power in use, and for this rea- 
Son every interest im the State should do 


its part in bringing the advantages of | 


electricity to the largest and most ifh- 
portant of our industries. 

The commission is of the opiniow that 
it is the duty of all electric utilities im 
the State to extemd their service lines 
into rural territory at their own expense 
when it is economically possible We 
will, therefore, after proper investiga- 
tion and hearing as required by law, 
establish a standard code of rules and | 
practices governing such utilities in the | 
construction and operation of exten-| 
sions for light, power and domestic | 
service to rural customers. j 


Rate Co 


ne 





The Interstate Commerce Commission ! 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 23288, Sub. No. 2. Gugenheim-Gold- 
smith Co. et al.,of San Antonio and Austin, 
Tex,. v. International-Great Northern Rail- 
road et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on bananas and cocoanuts, straight or mixed 


carloads, between Texas ports, and San An- | 


tonio and Austin. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23384, Sub. No. 
& Son, Bernie, Mo., v. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway et al. Against a rate of 
$2.68 per net ton on shipments of coal, from 
Mercer and Madisonville, Ky. to Bernie, 
Mo., as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded $2.00 per net ton. Rep- 
aration. 

No. 28408—National Zinc (Co. Inc., of 
New York City, v- The Atchigon, Topeka 
an@ Santa Fe Railway et al. Uniust and 
unreasonable rates amd charges on sulphuric 
and muriatic acids from Bartlesville, Okla., 
to Argentine, Kans., Kansas City, Sugar 
Greek, Des Moines and Omaha, and unduly 
Prejudicial to complainant and preferential 
of competitors, located at St. Louis, Peoria 
and Chicago territories and Little Rock, Ark. 

‘ease and desist order, the establishment 


7.—J. S. Blackman 


just and reasonable rates on shipments | 


Sm tank cars between the points named and 
aration. 


©. 23409.e¢-Globe Grain & Milling Co., 


Angeles, Calif.. v. Southern Pacific et al. | rolled glass, Okmulgee, Okla., to H 
te plicant, in connection with shipments of | y 
; — products, feed and whole grain, under | 


sit at Los Angeles for fina! destination 

Gn California, prepaid entire rate based on 
* minimum of 50,000; on which railroads de- 
@manded surrender of transit at the minimum 

x 60,000, and upom refusal assessed the 

Hull local rates, regardiess of transit ton- 
. Ask reparation and the restoration 


mage 
% the time limit om the excess transit ton- 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


pot : 
briskets as unjust and unreasonable on sh 


Thus the delivery is made possible 
through the medium of the split-delivery 
| practice of less than carload. shipments 

at the carloaad rate. Eastern manufac- 
turers are availing themselves of this 
privilege to a constantly increasing ex- 
| tent. This is particularly true in con- 
| nection with the, mafiufacturers of candy 
and confectione ‘vy. There is no such ar- 
rangement.in effect on shipments east- 
| bound from Pacific coast ports to At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

Manufacturers 
at Pacific ‘coast ports, if they wish to 
securé the benefit of carload rates, are 





compelled to ship in carload lots from | 


one consignor to one consignee at One 
destination. This practice is not only 


unjust but is unduly prejudicial to manu- | 
facturers of these commodities on the: 


Pacific coast and unduly preferential to 
manufacturers located at Atlantic sea- 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 






on May 10 made public rate decisions | 


which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21257 and related cases.—Eastern Tan- 
ners Glue Co. w. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway et al. De- 
cided May 2, 1930, 


Rates on tannery fieshings, in carloads, | 


from Philadelphia, Pa., and South Wood 
River, Ill., to Gowanda, N. Y., found not wn- 
reasonable, Complaint dismissed. 


mplaints 


No. 23410.—Epstein-Douglas Co., Inc., of 
Boston, Mass. et al. vy. Boston & Albany 
Railroad et al. Against the application of 
a first class rate of $1.01 on pickled beef 
ip- 
ments from Boston to Cleveland, to rn 
extent it exceeded a published rate of 67c. 
Reparation of $1,380.75, 

No, 23411—The Rome Company, Inc., of 
Rome, N, Y., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
; rates on metal furniture, from Rome to 

points in North Carolina, Georgia, Mary- 
| land, Massachusetts, Ilinois, Texas, Colo- 

rado, lowa, Michigan, Indiana, California, 

Louisiana, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 

vania, Arizona, Oregon, Rhode Island, WVir- 

ginia, Washington and Ohio, based on charges 
for two smaller ears for larger ones 
| quested shipper. Ask for cease and desist 
; order, the establishment of just and rea- 
| sonable rates and reparation of $5,000. 

_ No, 23412—Farber Sheet Metal & Roof- 
ing Co. of Pawtucket, R. I, v. New York 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. 
Against a rate of 19 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments of roofing slag, from Hoken- 
daqua, Reading and Swedeland, Pa, to Paw 
tucket, Fast Greenwich and Rumford, R. I., 
and Stetling, Comn., as unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Ask cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
| and reparation, 
No, 23413—Binswanger, & Com of 
| Texas, of Houstom, Tex., v, Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway et al. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on shipments of rough 


Tex., and unjustly 
at New Orleans. 
the establishment 
rates and reparation. 

No, 23414.—Neoble & Reid Grain 
Hamburg, Iowa, et al, vy, 
ton & Quincy Railroad et al. 


Missouri, Reparation, 


The Portland association petition is in| 


of these commodities | 






the | 


re- | 


ouston, 
preferential of jobbers 
Cease and desist order, 
of just and reasonable 


coast points purchase raw materials that 
















. Postal Service 











; ahs 
Public Utilities 
New Hampshire ( 


Yellow Cab:Co. has been authorized by 


jthe public sérvice commission to operate 


a bus line between Concord and Loudon, al- 


ease 
State Regulation 


Reports of Poundage Transported by Rout 


PUBLISHED WirHovT COMMEN? 


) & 


Amount of Air Mail for A pril Shotos Rs 
Increase Over February and March. 





s ‘Also Reveals 
Gain Over Figures for Last-Year 





The amount of air mail carried over} A comparison with ‘figures available 


though the commission expressed doubt|25 routes covering nearly all sections|for poundage carried on 23 routes in 


that the Rime would ever become a paying 


of. the country showed an increase in/1929 shows the amount transported dur- 









"; Public Utilities 






Hearing on Plans 
To Acquire Wheeling 
- Control Scheduled 


I. GC. C. to Consider Wabash 
‘Application Under Plan * 
_ For Railroad .Consolida- 
































become ingredients of their finished | Proposition. April over the total poundage trans-|itig April of thi ver 5 lini 
products at Atlantic, seaboard and Gulf)’ 5.11: Service Gwriimied Transport has | Ported in each of the two preceding inereased 129,140 pounds. In April, 1929; tion on June 9 
ports od they ~~ a ee gore Popa been ‘authorized by the board of public months, the Post Office Department an- | there were 510,725 pounds carried over 4 
* a aS * ion ake advantage Utility commissioners to purchase the nounced May 10, The total amount car- | 23 routes, while this year 640,465 pounds 5 ‘ 
of the split-delivéry practice. _ , lequipment and receive the operating rights |tied increased 46,043 pounds and_ the| were transported The: proposal of the, Wabash Railway 
No split-delivery arrangement is in’ of fiye bus lines, each operating one bus, | daily average(incréased 1,771 pounds, _ The greatest amount of mail earried|to purchase control of the Wheeling & 
effect that could be taken advantage of |between Hoboken and Fort Lee, and to ac-| | Preliminary figures show that 671,391| was on the Chicago-San Francisco route. | Lake .Erie Railway as the -first in a 
by the manufacturers and jobbers at oe bus between Hoboken and Cliff-| pounds of air mail .were transported’ on} There was an increase of 35,199 pounds ' series of steps looking toward the ulti- 
Portland, such, for example, as would ? * a G : the 25 routes during April, while in| on this line-over the previous month and | mate acquisition of all the rail properties 
permit the shipment of less than carload |, Pensy!wania General Transit Co. was aU. March th t 625,328 d i 
| jots Piate ‘Ganalien nines ate te thorized to acquire two buses operating be- T Paar perowne mee ee pounds, |an increase of 63,620 over ithe same | allocated to its system under the Com- 
a rom _various ern points 80 |tween Trenton and’ Seaside Park. he daily average for April was 25,822) month, last year. i mission’s consolidation plan, will be 
ar oioass port and their consoli-| .0n petition of citizens of Ocean County, pounds as compared.with 24,05t-pounds| The figures prepared by. the Post Of-| heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
a = a such port ~— a \s awe on one . op pres we authorized over the|for the previous month. fice Department follow: . mission on June 9 together with similar 
vessel for movement to a single Pacific Sie Ss 0 e New York & Long Branch Ee Be ant eee My a! . applications of the Nickel Plate and 
coast port. Such an arrangement would | Railroad, to be protected by flashing light Miles Feb Mar A : t Virgini d 
nable jobbers located at Pacific coast| Signals amd from May 1 to Oct. 1, of each| Boston-New York ..........6c0eceeeeceees “192 11,399 9, 485 tema Pittsburgh & West Virginia roads. ; 
: ; ~ | year by a flagman. . Chieago-St. Louis .. 278 ‘ , ’ In a notice made public on May 10 in 
ports ina measure to meet.the competi- A » 27 4.249 4,211 4,719 
tion of jobbers located at Atlantic sea-| cna! Railroad Company of New Jersey | Chicago-Dallas ....... . 1,059 29,356 35,794 38/989 | Finance Docket No. 8231, the Commis- 
hdaid sant &-| was authorized to discontinue certain pas-| Salt Lake-Los Angeles . 00 63.811 71315 72/327 sion assigned the Wabash application for 
ort 5 > fe of this ‘etiam that —. prim Pagagh) between Flemington | Salt Lake-Pasco ...... 530 18,672 22002 23251 | hearing June 9, which is the date set 
by publishing and stnintitiling the split Rand Sessaliion o a tie poltonee yo Chicago Mi aaa ; 18,788 20,396 21,659 |for hearing the applications of the P: 
; r alit- I -Minneapolis 503 13,434 vi i i * 
delivery rule the intercoastal carriers | those points. Cleveland-Pittsburgh . amet 5948 wir 5309 6 Ww. Ve OL I Pinte i co packet 
| have not increased the tonnage move- North Dakota _ Cheyenne-Pueblo .... "499 5929 oo 4635 {and the Nicke ate in Finance 
ment over their lines and will not do so North Dakota Power & Light Co. has | Cleveland-Louisville 345 4,613 5.408 6.675 | No. 7560, for the same purpose. } 
in the future. En effect they have re-| Cee authorized by the board of railroad |New York-Chicago ++ 718 119,740 132/680: 117,121} . The Wabash application is the firtt 
ducad the lech heathen cats = the basis paaieeners to construct a transmission | Chieago-San Francisco +. Tae2 136,930 155,322 190'521 | major application to acquire another rail 
ot te cated wae det of-decrant one ae ee bee te é 0 ay oer ¥ ‘ = 3,126 34,916 37,572 | property. which has been filed since the 
duced their revenues in proportion. The|furnish electric service im Osnabrook, | Dallas-Galveston rie 320 oie ie er publication of the ae ney, _ 
manufacturers and jobbers on the Pa-| Heaton and Kensal, and to buy the Esmond | Dallas-Brownsville ... 529 7,360 7,618 Tags | Of, Deactive covering Ct eee While 
| cific coast have been injured by the prac- Milling & Electric Co. | Atlanta-New Orleans 483 7'493 9999 9'092 | plications in. consolidation cases. While 
tice and the only parties to beneft by |, crunound Transportation Co. was au-|Chicago-Cincinfati 270 4.553 4,965 6.740 |the application is filed under the “ac- 
it are manufacturers and jobbers located thorized to purchase the Page Bus Line be-| Atlanta-Migmi ....... 736 15,349 13,957 17341 | quisition of control” provision of the 
at Atlantic ports of shipment.” Eesicaetialiete Peer 2 | Sesee Seer roen “pte 489 4,644 4.528 4'696 | interstate. commerce act, the Commis 
| a ined to aonigen to the Montana-Dakota Uill|StLeais Omahe 7iz «11354 14,992 16.686 | sion has offcially advised all carrici 
e , ities Co. a certificate authorizing the con-|New Orleans-Houston 319 oan ‘ot en} that such applications should contain a 
H hwa Contracts struction of a high pressure gas pipe line | Chicago-Atlanta ...... 768 7.65R 8.507 19'ga7 | information necessary for actual con- 
1? y x from the Montana-North Dakota State line! Pasco-Seattle ........ceseceeeeees 449 9.868 13649 16.185 solidation. y 
near Beach to Fargo, a lease of the prop- oie sis tet : : The. proposal of the Wabash strictly 
Double 1929 Valure |:22o% steacci'sn tasice Sea pine tne |—T2tAY voter eee S55116 exiaas 671301 | conforms to the new rules of, practic, 
right of way. The Montana-Dakota. Utili- | Increase, 46,043 pounds; daily average, 25,822 d : dealing with terms of acquisition, the 
| | ties Co. was authorized to issue $4,500,000 | mieeeaien co Ss ae pounds for April. consideration proposed to be paid, owner- 
3 | first mortgage bonds. | ship of «securities, intercorporate +ela- 
Early Awards Foreseen by! West Virginia Varied Trends Are Noted ionships, etc. ° 


Mr. Lamont as Significant, 
Aid to Employment | 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


| account of litigation affecting financing 
| fiscal calendars which left only a limited 
|ment early in the calendar year, and 
| other causes not readily controllable. 
| Decreases over last year were reported 
| for Kentucky which declined 96 per cent, 
| Michigan, 55 per cent; Delaware, 40 per 
cent; Montana approximately 32 per 
cent and Arkansas 144 pet cent. 
Of National Importance 
; The great imcrease in early season) 
highway construction is a matter of con- 
siderable national importance in the 
opinion of Secretary Lamont. Improved 
highways represent a material contribu- | 
| tion to the stabilization of business con- | 
| ditions of the present and the. future, | 
|and the large volume of early awards | 
| may be_especially significant in connec: | 
tion with the problem of spreading em- | 
| ployment throughout the year. 
| In addition to facilitating the distribu- | 
tion of the innumerable products of the | 
farms and factories when completed, 
highway cofstruction operations under- | 
| way involve the use of,millions of tons | 
| of material drawn from widely separated | 
sources and they provide employment 
both directly and indirectly over broader | 
jareas than any other type of public | 
| work. It is estimated that nearly 50 | 
| cents of each $1 spent for highway build- | 
jing and maintenance is paid for the | 
| labor involved. 

The following. table shows the value 
of the highway contracts awarded for 
‘each State during the first quarter of 
{this year against the corresponding | 
period last year, the amount of the in- | 
crease or decrease, and the percentage | 
gained or lost im each case: } 








1929 1930 Increase | 
Ariz. . $638,095 $302,636 $164,541 | 
Ark. .... 2,932,011 2,885,542 * 46,469 | 
Calif. 2,200,000 6,184,000 3,984,000 | 
Colo. 220,000 1,220,000 1,000,000 | 
Conn. ... 990,983 1,453,192 462,209 | 
Del. 703,612 421,384 *282,228 
| Fla. 753,033 1,577,372 824,339 
Idaho . 1,968 182,000 180,032 
Ind. . 1,221,388 3,242,724 2,021,336 
Iowa 3,659,532 11,232,268 7,572,736 
Kans, .., | 832,021 1,401,675 569,654 | 
Ky. ....: 1aoeeee 50,463 *1,151,958 | 
Md. ..... 386,899 1,254,307 867,408 
Mass. ... 12,776,108 3,158,824 382,716 
Mich 1,580,827 714,527 *866,300 
Minn 1,906,430 2,261,484 355,054 | 
Mo, 4,381,900 10,699,657 6,317,757 | 
Mont. ... 1,128,000 770,000 *358,000 | 
Nev. . 172,714 311,667 138,953 | 
N. H. 40,514 346,549 306,035 | 
od. 4,090,385 5,391,190 1,300,805 | 
N. Mex ao 1,234,000 1,334,000 
Bw: , 2,168,713 2,846,403 676,690 | 
N. C 481,344 1,231,031 749,687 | 
Ohio 710,476 8,330,915 17,620,439 } 
Oreg 831,000 2,741,000 1,910,000 | 
Pa. 2,282,813 15,469,853 13,187,040) 
8. C/. 759,697 940,676 180,979 | 
| S. Dak, aes 548,429 548,429 
| Texas 5,195,132 6,920,384 1,725,252 | 
| Utah 340,741 416,971 76,230 | 
Va. 4,500,000 9,000,000 4,500,000 | 
Wash 169,931 1,274,132 1,104,201 | 
|W. Va... . 2,484,646 2,484,646 | 
Wis . 11,651,445 5,002,482 3,351,037 | 


Total . $50,910,133 $114,101,383 $63,191,250 





* Decrease. + Period Dec. 1, 1929, te Apr. | 
| 10, 1930. tJan. 1 to May 1 (April, 1930, 
| estimated). 

| 


‘Hearings on Utilities | 
| For Week of May 12 


| Trade Commission Announces | 


Calendar for Week 











| Public hearings by the Federal Trade 
| Commission in the week of, May 12 have 
| been announced by the Commission as 
| follows: Ff 

Final arguments befdre commissioners 
| Great Northern Fur Dyeing & Dressin 

Company, and others, of Long Island, N. Y. 
final argument before members of the Fec 
| eral Trade Commission, Wednesday, May 14, 

Washington, 2 p. m., hearing room of th: 
| Commission; alleged wmisrepresentation of 
dyed rabbit skins. Docket 1379. 

Golden Fur Dyeing Company, of New York 
City; final argument before members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Wednesday, May 
14, Washington, 2 . m., hearing room of 
| the Commission; alleged misrepresentation | 
| of dyed rabbit skins, Docket 1381. | 
| Trial examiners’ hearings: } 

Frank W. Black & Company, and othets, | 
of Chicago; taking of testimony, Monday, | 
May 12, Chicago, 10 a. m., daylight saving | 
time, 2246 Transportation building; alleged | 
misrepresentation of greeting cards and 
other stationery; William C.. Reeves, trial | 
examiner; Alfred M. Craven, Commission’s | 
attorney. Docket 1697. 

Rubber City Paint Company, and,others | 


Co., | of Cleveland; taking of testimony, Thursday, | 
Chicago, Burling- 
‘ Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates Om shipments of wheat and 
| corn between poimts in Iowa, Nebraska-and | Morehouse, Commission’s attorney. 


May 15, Washington, 10 a. m., 2307 Federal 
Trade Commission building; alleged misrep- | 
resentation in sale of liquid asbestos roofing; | 
John W. Bennett, trial examiner; P: B. 
Docket | 





57. 





amounted to $846,871,000 in March, was |t 
lenges: less than in February, the —————————————=——————_—=—n" 
In Review of Dallas Bank withdrawals were met by member banks | per cent to 4 per cent effective Apr. 8, 
, “— out of their own resources. 1930, i aah hs 

; a __ The commercial loans of member banks| The business mortality rate turned up- 
decli [Continued f a Page ‘ in reserve cities reflected a further de-| ward in March, there being a consider- 
eclined from $12,867,063 on Feb. 28 to\cline and these banks have greatly re-| able increase in the number of defaults 
$6,397,473 on Mar. 31, but they had risen | duced their indebtedness at the Federal | as compared to both the previous month 
to $8,308,781 on Apr. 15. On the latter! Reserve Bank. Discount and -interest|and the same month last year. The in- 
date, these loans were $9,166,452 less| rates at banks in the large centers have | debtedness of insoivent firms, while sub- 
than on the same date a year ago. While | evidenced a slightly easier tone and the | stantially larger than a year ago, re-- 
the daily average of net demand and time | rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve’ flected-a heavy decline from the previous 


deposits of member banks, which’ Bank of Dallas was reduced from 4% month. as te 
ap 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. will re- 
duce its electric rates July 1, according to 
an announcement by the chairman of the 
public serwice commission, I. Wade Coff 
man. The new schedtle provides for a 
monthly‘cwstomer charge of $1, $1.25 or $2, 
according to the demand, and an energy 
charge ranging from 4 to 2 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. 

Union Pacific Railroad Has applied for 
authority to reduce the rate on certain 
seeds between Nebraska points to meet the 
rate of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. 
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$50,000,000 is 


Imperial Japanese Government 


°“XTERNAL LOAN OF 1930 THIRTY-FIVE YEAR SINKING FUND 
5%4% GOLD BONDS | 


"(Total issue in the United States $71,000,000) 





z & ZATE OD 27 2 <= aa 


Dated May 1, 1980 Due May-1, 1965 
Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York in dollars and in London in Sterling as set forth below. 





4, cumulative semi-annual sinking fund, with payments beginning May 1, 1985, and ‘calculated to be 
sufficient to redeem the entire issue on or before maturity, is to be applied to the purchase 
of Bonds if obtainable at or below 100% and accrued interest, or, if not so obtaina ble, 
to the semi-annual redemption, commencing November 1, 19385, at 100% 





and accrued interest, of Bonds called by lot. 





Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000. 





Not redeemable prior to May 1, 1940 except for the sinking fund. Redeemable, at the option of the 
Government, on May 1, 1940, or on any interest payment date thereafter, upon three months’ 
published notice, at 100% and accrued interest, but; except for the sinking fund, 

only as to the entire issue. — 





Juichi Tsushima, Esq., Financial Commissioner of the Imperial Japanese Government in London, 
Paris and New York, has written us a letter under date of May 9, 1980, with reference to this Loan, the 
finances of the Imperial Japanese Government and present economic conditions in Japan. & copy of 
this letter, from which the following paragraphs are quoted, may be obtained upon request. 


The Imperial Japanese Government is issuing in the United States of America $71,000 of its External Loan 
of 1936 Thirty-Five Year Sinking Fund 514% Gold Bonds, and contemporaneously is ——, London £12,500,000 
Bonds of its 544% Conversion Loan of 1930. The Bonds of these Loans are to be direct external obligations of the 
Imperial Japanese Government. Of the $71,000,000 Bonds of the United States issue, $50,000,000 Bonds are to be 
offered for public subscription and $21,000,000 Bonds are to be éxchanged for bonds of the Imperial Japanese 
Government 4% Sterling Loan of 1905, due January 1, 1931, now under control of the Japanese Government. 
Of the £12,500,000 Bonds of the Sterling issue, £2,500,000 Bonds are to be exchanged for bonds .of the Imperial 
Japanese Government 4% Sterling Loan of 1905, due January 1, 1931. 


Principal and interest of Bonds of the United States issue will be payable in New York City at the office of 
The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, in United States of America gold coin of the standard of weight and fineness 
existing on May 1, 1930, or in London at the office of The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, in pounds sterling 
at the fixed rate of $4.8665 to the pound sterling, in either case without deduction for any Japanese taxes, present 
or future. Principal and interest of Bonds of the Sterling issue willbe payable in London in pounds sterling or in 
New York in dollars at the fixed rate of $4.8665 to the pound sterling. Payment of the principal of the United States 
issue in Sterling or of the Sterling issue in dollars shall not be obligatory unless at least one month’s written request 
shall have been made and the holder shall have complied with the reasonable regulations of the Government to 
e@ssure presentation for such payment. 


The proceeds of such of the Bonds of these Loans as are not exchanged for bonds of the Imperial Japanese 
Government 4% Sterling Loan of 1905, due January 1, 1931, will be applied to their payment at maturity. The 
4% Sterling Loan of 1905 was originally issued in the amount of £25,000,000 of which £1,553,680 bonds have been 
oie. ont (55 008 589 bonds are now outstanding in the hands of the public or under control of the Japanese . . 
vernment. 





THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO-THE CONDITIONS STATED 
BELOW, AT 90% AND ACCRUED INTEREST, TO YIELD 6.20% TO MATURITY. 





Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co., at 10 o’clock A. M., ~ onday, 
May 12, 1980. The right is reserved to reject any and all applications, ‘and also, in any case, to allot a 
smaller amount than applied for. All subscriptions will be received subject to the issue and delivery 
to us of the Bonds as planned and to the approval by counsel of the form and validity of the Bonds and 
of the relevant documents, proceedings and authorizations. . 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York 
funds to their order, and the date of payment (on or about May 27, 1930) will be stated in the notices 
of allotment. Temporary Bonds or Interim Certificates, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when received, 
are to be delivered. 


Payment for Bonds allotted may be made in the bonds of the Imperial Japanese Government 4% Sterling Loan of 
1905, due January 1, 1931, with unmatured coupons attached, which will be accepted, up to an aggregate principal amount 
not exceeding £8,500,000, at 100\4% and accrued interest (viz., $99.47 per £20 of bonds of said 4% Sterling Loan if payment 
is made on May 2%, 1930) equivalent to approximately a 3.15% interest yield basis computed. from May 27, 193@ to January 
1, 1931. If payment is to be made in this manner, J. P. Morgan & Co. must be 20 advised on or before May 20, 1938. 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


New York, May 12, 1980. : . t ; { 
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Tenders Are Invited 


For Treasury Bills 
By Secretary Mellon 


Issue of $100,000,000 An-} 
nounced as of May 19 to 
Mature in 90 Days for Re- 
demption of Obligations 








~ [Continued from Page 1.1] 
May 19, the Department’s next big fiscal 
operation wifl take place on June 15 
when something like $550,000,000 in 
Treasury certificates mature. That issue 
bears ‘an interest charge of 4 7-8 per 
cent, or next to the highest of the in- 
terest rates paid in financing since the 
World War. ~~ 
Following is the full text of the De- 
paztment’s announcement: 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $100,000,000, 
or thereabouts. The Treasury bills will 
be sold on a discount basis to the highest 
bidders. ‘ 

Tenders will be received at the Federal 
Mowe hawks, or the branches thereof, 
up to 2 o’clock p. m., E. S. T., on May 
15, 1930. Tenders will not: be received 
at the Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton. 

The Treasury bills will be dated May 
19, 1930, and will mature on Aug. 18, 
4930, and on the maturity, date the face 

mount will be payable without interest. 
They will be issued in bearer form only, 
and in amounts or denominations of 
$1,000, $10,000 and $100,000 (maturity 
value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed form and forwarded in the 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than 
$1,000..will be considered. “Each tender 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The price 
offered must be expressd on the basis 
of 100, with not more than three decimal 
places (e. g., 99.125). Fractions must 
not be used. 


Conditions for Tenders 


Tenders will be accepted@without cash 
deposit. from incorporated banks and 
trust*companies and from resppnsible 
and recognized dealers in investment 
securities. Tenders from others must be | 
accompanied by a deposit of 10 per cent 
of the face amount of Treasury bills! 
applied for, unless the tenders S&re accom: 
panied by an express guarantee of pay- 
ment by an incorporated bank or trust | 
company, 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on May#i5, 1930, all 
tentlers received at the Federal reserve 
banks or branches thereof up t6 the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an-! 
nouncement of the accéptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, 
probably on the following morning. The 
Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves .the tight to reject any or all 
tenders or perts of tenders, and to allot 
less than the amount applied for, and 
his action in any such respect shall be 
final. 

Those submitting tenders will be ad- 
vised of the acceptance or rejection 
thereof. Payment at the price offered 

“for Treasury bills allotted must be made 
at? the Federal reserve banks in cash 
or otfer immediately available funds on 
May 19, 1930. 

: Tax Exemption ‘ 

~ The Treasury bills will be exempt, 
both as to principal and interest (dis- 
count), from all taxatior, except estate 
and inheritance taxes. The amount of 
discount at which the Treasury bills are 
originally sold by the United States shall 
be considered as interest for tax exemp- 
tion purposes. \ 

Department Circular No. 418, date | 
Nov. 22, 1929, and this notice as issued! 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, pre- 
scribe the térms of the Treasury bills 

nd govern the conditions of their issue. 
Maio of the circular may be obtained 
from any Federal reserve bank or branch! 


thereof. 
| 
| 
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_ Workmen’s Compensation 
Law in Oregon Constrtied 








[Continued from. Page: 9.1] 
process involved consists not only of the 
operation of the mill, but also in the 
production and delivery of the logs at 


the mill and the marketing of the lumber 

after its manufacture. Thus the opera- 

tion of tHe mill and Ahe cutting of the 
logs into lumber is only a part or piece 
of the entire work to be carried on. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that such 

eration and manufacture is a piece of 
work within the meaning of the statute. 

Clearly, therefore, it follows that in 
the present instance, if ,Mr. Emmerson 
is a workman, his contract to operate the 
mill and furnish all necessary labor, 
other than the engineer, is within the 
terms of the stutute as expressed in the 
4 oe under consideration. 

‘ t is not entirely clear from the terms 
of the contract under consideration 
whether or not Mr. Emmerson is a work- 
man, or one serving in some other ca- 
perity, The contract only states that 

e is “an experienced sawmill operator.” 
It seems evident, however, that his con- 
tract is for the furnishing of the labor 
for the operation of the mill and the 
supervision of such labor. If he acts as 
superintendent or foreman of such work- 
men, in other words, to use the language 
of the subject under consideration, if he 
“makes a hand” in the dperation of the 
mill, he is a workman. On the other 
hand, if he only employs the workmen 
who do the work and also“employs & 
superintendent or foreman, and has no 
contact with the actual work’ being car- 
ried on, he is probably not a workman. 
If the assumption be correct. that he is 
a workman within the language just 
stated above, he and all of his employes 
are employes of the owners of the mill. 
It is apparent from the terms of the 
contract that the engineer, who is both 
employed and paid by the owners of the 
mill, is their employe in any event, al- 
though necessarily cooperating in the 
discharge of his duties with the other 
workmen who may or may not be em- 
ployes, of the mill owners, depending 
upon the actual status of. Mr. Emmer- 
son, as one who may or may not, under 
the contract, be discharging some part 
of the labor necessary for the operation 
of the mill. : 

It would be my understanding of the 
contract that Mr. Emmerson constitutes 
a Workman within the foregoing discus- 
Siof, but inasmuch as that fact can not 
‘i efinitely determined from the con- 
t¥act itself, it will have to be ascer- 
tained by investigation of the facts as 
they exist, Sees ge se! 
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Treasury Financing 


~ United States -Treasury Statement 





Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


of Business May 8; Mad 


















e Public May 10, 1930 











Corresponding Corresponding 
period period 
Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 
Customs ... $13,666,755.86 $12,397,515.43 $476,775,057.17 $513,980,892.12 
Income tax . 4,991,508.20 6,409,152.45 1,855,236,398.71 1,739,026,451.29 
Misc. internal revenue .. 202,319.62 12,770,017.43 528,475,068.34 §11,307,337.41 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal’.... 5 te Nt See ee Ae eee ee 51,066,708.26 28,562,640.00 
MMUOTONG 6 o0 Ux Chis Fideee cece ele ga ss iilrs 70,337,068.52 90,252,451.22 
Railroad securities ..... 5,619,320.71 10,962,761.30 14,994,182.80 
ALE OCRGEB. 6:5. &% cigs w:0ie 508 2.00 7,641,399.66 6,074,301.48 
Trust fund receipts (re- \ 
appropriated for in- : 
vestment) ...4...+. me 1,053,190.74 517,461.47 37,849,843.13 46,955,538.69 
Proceeds sale of surplus bal 
PFOPSTUY 2 oi cvecc cc cee. 115,533.07 18,334.66 6,884,277.90, 7,229,804.77 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 491,421.92 563,552.59 24,342,749.32 24,141,193.05 
Other miscellaneous ‘ 6,784,315.05 6,900,115.70 vl 178,556,610.53 157,861,378.14 
Total ordinary ..... $46,924,367.17 $39,739,473.14 $3,248,128,342.84 $3,140,386,170.97 
aba tah as sticaenns= *” Gilead cota Lg! “einstein 
Excess of expenditures $40,798,043.55 $28,842,188.56 $185,949,915.89 $130,917,432.85 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... $67,440,820.10 $58,258,528:62 $1,968,706,744.50 $1,778,764,761.48 
“Interest on public debt 7,301,435.48 7,504,095.50 552,339,556.32 574,984,770.01 
Refund customs ...... * 852,710.94 400,909.10 19,791,233.33 18,365,267.10 
Refund internal revenue 1,134,371.88 1,772,416.82 109,0889792.01 170,627,127.98 
Postal deficiency ....... SOCPRBOR OD. os cbs ce Bel ees 75,074,870.66 60,020,900.92 
Panama Canal .......... 95,794.22 ,- 195,292.57 9,761,336.83 8,044,688.62 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
Balcones. isis sce cece , 14,782.91 5,540.69 74,636,092.32 $1,775,917.45 
War Finance Corp. ..... 880.32 4,048.67 $60,547.99 7593,735.65 
Shipping Board «........ 345,416.28 790,022.91 20,202,623.70 15,562,603.75 
Alien property funds ... 240,338.48 7850,312.13 1,135,296.88 71,596,924.66 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 18,300.68 450,006.96 112,232,338.86 112,069,168.28 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 775,631.31 4 466,349.48 19,847,777.44 19,490,452.30 
Invest. of trust funds— . 
Govt. life insurance ,... 1,053,601.22 518,754.44 36,991,048.89 46,170,985.79 
D. ©. teachers’ retirem’t 7410.48 71,292.97 446,294.65 399,244.63 
ee RE Pree, Aer TOPE Ee re 313,582.13 298,648.70 
Gen. R. R. contingent ..  «..------ Psa Corre esegeees 412,499.59 385,308.27 


(Total ordinary $87,722,410.72 $6 


Sinking fadd:...¢..cccee  eeseccesecees 

Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments .. 

Received from foreign 


governments under debt 


peente Be sigue tinsedes eo cerecceceee oe 
Réec. for estate taxes .., 0  e-- eee eee eee t. 
Purchases and _ retire- 


ments from, franchise 
tax receipts (Federal, 
‘reserve ‘and Federal 
intermediate €redit 
MOND PANY So Beis 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Ccwcesevccese 


Cee eecee eres errr reeeeeese ef 


sates 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*The figures for the month include $13. 
$452,110.47 accrued discount on war-savings 


curresponding periods last year the figures include $17,285 and $686,307.17, respectively. 


+Excess ef credits (deduct). 


Cheat River Power Project 
Is Opposed in West Virginia 








State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, May 11. 

Opposition to the Cheat River power | 
development proposed by the West Vir- 
ginia Power & Transmission Company 
was expressed at a hearing before the 
public service commission by a former | 
governor of the State, A. B. White, of 
Parkersburg, on the ground that the 
water power would displace 12,000,000 
tons of coal annually. 

Steam-driven generating plants 
more al eeeeeane to supply the needs 
of West Virginia, Mr. White asserted, 
and added that the pending proposition 
“is primarily to supplement some sub- 
sidiary. companies in western Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, where there is an 
enormous demand for electricity and 
tremendous variation of the peak load.” 
He said, however, that this statement 
Was not made as an argument against 
tHe proposition. 

“You are committing an economic 
crime against West Viginia if you grant 
this permit,’* Mr. White told the commis* 
sioners and Governor William G. Conley, 
whosat with them at. the hearing. 


John S. Wood Appointed | 


Federal Reserve Director 


are 








The Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
pointed John S. Wood, of St. Louis, Mo., 
as a Class C director and chairman of | 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis for the unexpired term of 

olla Wells, who has resigned, accord- 
ing to an announcement May 10. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the announcement: 

The Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
pointed Mr. John S. Wood, of St. Louis, 
Mo., as a Class C director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Lotis for the un- 
expired portion of the term ending Dec. 
31, 1980, to succeéd Mr. Rolla Wells, re- 
signed, and designated him as chairman 
of the board of directors of the bank and 
as Federal reserve agent for the balance | 
of the current year. 

Since 1920 Mr. Wood has been chief 
national. bank examiner of the eighth 
Federal ‘reserve district. 





Foreign Exchange 





New York, May 10.—The Federal Reserve4 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of’ the assessment and collection 
of duties updén merchandise imported into 
the United Statxs, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krane) ......... ° 
England (pound sterling) . 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ...\.... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) ..... 
Holland (guilder) ... 


14.0847 
13.9520 
00.7218 
02.9623 
26.7491 
. 485.8192 
02.5171 
03.9221 
23,8588 
01.2959 
40,2364 






Hungary (pengo) 17.4791 
Italy (lira) ...... 05.2421 
Norway (krone) «i .'cecvccseccssece 26.7514 
Poland (zloty) ‘ ‘ .» 11,2015 
Portugal (escudo) ........ ans damp 04.4979 
Rumania (leu) ............ esseee 00.5950 


12.1929 
26.8313 


Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 


8,581,661.70 $2,921,647,355.48 


$87,722,410.72 $68,581,661.70 $3,434,078,258.73 $3,271,303,603.82 











$2,801,217,350.07 
369,925,800.00 
18,000.00 





388,368,950.00 
9,682,500,00 


eeeeereeane 


109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


ee eeeeeeeee 


4,455,000.00 
60,503.25 


2,933,400.00 
138,703.75 





$512,430/903.25 $470,086,253.75 | 








,169.93 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
certificates of matured series, and for the | 





Reserve Report on Debits 
To Individual Accounts 





Debits to individual accounts, as re- | 


| ported to the Federal Reserve Board 


by banks in leading cities for the week | 
ended May 7, and made public May 10, 


aggregated $18,266,000,000 or 19 per | 


cent above the total reported for the 
preceding week, and but §lightly below 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 


which figures have been published 


weekly since January, 1919, amounted to | 


$17,399,000,000, as compared with $14,- 
564,000,000 for the preceding week and 
$17,426,000,000 for the week ended Mey 
8 of last year. 


Gold Imports to New York 
Chiefly From Latin America 





New York, May 10—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended May 7, shows 
imports of $82,000, chiefly from Latin 
American countries. There were no ex- 
ports and there was no net change in| 
the gold earmarked for foreign account. | 





Computing of Utility | 
Write-up Described 





Transcript Covers Properties | 
Of Minnesota Concern ' 





[Continued from Page 9.] 
the properties conveyed to it? A. Amer- | 
ican Power and Light Company received | 
in consideration for all the properties 
which were conveyed to Minnesota Power | 
and Light Company, the following secur- 
ities of the.Minnesota Power and Light | 
Company: Bonds, principal amount, $12,- 
300,000. Notes, principal amount, $3,400,- 
000; Seven per cent preferred stock, par 
value of $3,500,000.-Seven per cent sec- 
ond preferred stock, par value $6,500,000. 
Six per cent second preferred stock, par | 
value of $843,700. 

Common stock of the par value of 
$20,000,000, and a note of Frank A. Reid | 
in the amount of $200,000, making a/| 
total -securities of $40,743,700, all of 
which represented a total investment by 
American Power and Light’ Company of 
$23,623,636.44. | 

The cost to Minnesota Power and Light 
Company was, therefore, $18,120,063.56 
in excess of the actual cost to American 
Power and Light Company forall of the 
property which Minnesota Power and 
Light Company acquired from \Ameri- 
can Power and Light Company. 

Q. What did American Power and 
Light Company do with the’securities of 
the Minnesota Power and Light Com- 
pany, which you have enumerated? 

A. During the years 1924 to 1927, in- 





Increase in Capital 
Account Reported 


By Oklahoma Banks' 





Finances of State Institutions 
In Good Condition at Re- 
cent Call, Says Commis- 
sioner Shull 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, May 10. 

State banks of Oklahoma fre in good 
condition with ‘a 
plus of $533,952 nlore than at this time 
in 1929, it was stated May 6 by C. G. 
Shull, bank commissioner, in a report 
on a call recently issued. 

In the report were included 325 banks, 
showing individual and time deposits 
totaling $75,947,278. Deposits were less 
than reported in the March call a year 
ago by $5,680,225, Mr. Shull said. 

“This does not mean the banks are in 
a worse condition,” the bank commis- 
sioner declared, “for $5,000,600 in de- 
posits in 325 banks is not much of a 
difference. It is more of a reflection of 
the poor prices that crops brought the 
farmer last year. : 

Sound Condition Reflected 

“Sound coridition of banks is reflected 
in the capital stock, indicating the con- 
fidence of capitalists, and the surpluses, 
both of which have increased in the last 
year. Also, the undivided profits now 
are $1,255,014, compared with $1,065,- 
282 a year ago.” 

Capital stock of the banks is $7,164,- 
650, compared with $6,962,150 in 1929. 
Surplus authorized this year is $2,152,- 
921, against $1,821,469. 

The highest depoSits that the banks 
have had recently, shown in the prior 
call issued by Mr. Shull, ‘was in Decem- 


f 


| ber, 1929, when individual and time de- 


posits were $81,317,078. 
Value of Money to Decrease 
“But that was when crep money was 
fresh on hand,” Mr. Shull said. “From 


apital stock and sur-: 





THE’ UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, MAY 12,1930 
Capital Structures 


Reductions in lgans and discounts and 
in demand deposits, but increases in time 
deposits, of the member banks of the 
Federal reserye system, in the period 
between Dec. 31 and Mar. 27, were shown 
in an analysis of reports. made publ 
May 10 by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Summary figures showing the condi- 
tion of all member’ banks on Mar. 27, 
1930, which have just been released by 
the, Federal Reserve Board, give their 
loans and investments as $35,056,000,000, 
a decrease of $878,000,000 since Dec. 31, 
the preceding call date, and of $337,- 
000,000 since Mar. 27, 1929. Loans of 
member banks declined $1,031,000,000 
during the first quarter of 1930 but. in- 
creased $174,000,000 during the year 
ending Mar. 27, while investments show 
an increase of $153,000,000 for the first 
quarter of the present year and a de- 





crease of $511,000,0Q0 for the year. 
Loans of member banksy in New York 
City (central reserve city’ banks) dé- 
clined, $490,000,000 and_ investments 
$45,000,000 between Dec. 31, 1929, and 
| Mar. 27, 1930, but during the year end- 
ing Mar. 27 loans-of these banks in- 
creased $438,000,000 and investments 
$74,000,000. Member banks in Chicago 
reported .a decrease of $41,000,000 in 
loans and a relagively small increase in 
; investments since Dec. 31, and decreases 
of $50,000,000 and $26,000,000, respec- 
tively, in loans and investments for the 
year. Loans of other reserve city banks 
declined $332,000,000 during the quarter 
ended Mar. 27 and investments increased 
TC _—C__________,,,,,,4 7) 


the present report showéd a slight uc- 
crease over the reserve on hand a year 





ago, according to the statement, which 
showed a drop from 23.1 per cent to 21.7 
per cent. Last December thé reserve 
| was 24.8 per cent. 

; Total resources of the State bank par- 


now until next harvest time depogjts will'ticipating in the call amounts to $90,- 


decrease as the money is used.” 


| 694,747. A year ago the total was $95,- 


Average reserve held by the baaks for ' 009,991. 

























clusive, American Power & Light Com- | 
pany sold certain of these securities as | 
shown by exhibit 13-B and realized $21,- | 
191,918.46 therefrom, so that at Dec. 31, | 
1927, American Power and Light Com-! 
pany held all of the comman stock of 
Minnesota Power and Light Company j 
except directors’ shares, and it also | 
owned certain shares of preferred stocks | 
of that company. 

The stocks so held by American Power 
and Light Company at Dec. 31, 1927, of 
the total securities acquired from Min- 
nesota Power Jjand Light Company for 
conveyances of properties made to it, 
consisted of 1,999,985 shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $10 per | 
share, 35,100 shares of preferred stock 











~ ie 


Swjtzerland (franc) .........s+++ 19.8537 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... éscal es’ Shae 
China (Chefdo tael) ........+0.+6 47.3541 
China (Hankow tael) ............ 46.9843 
China (Shanghai tael) .,.....:.. 45.6875 
China (Tientsin tael) ............ C= 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ...... 6.3839 
China (Mexican dollar) ...«..... 82.8125 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 32.7500 
China (Yuan dollar) ...:........ 32.4583 
TE RS, SE ee 36.0642 
SOOO T UES 5. os oi0' 9 60 bo 2 «rewnten «+» 49.3843 
Singapore (S, S. dollar) ..... 55.8833 
Canada (dollar) ........ 99.7526 
Cubs (pees Ko... - crs 100.0250 | 
Mexico (peso) ......... 47.5575 | 
Newfoundland (dollar) .. 99.5218 
Argentina (peso, gold) . “87.6952 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 11.8370 
cote pees) 5 anatbane banodl 
ruguay © OSO) socerrnecse . 
Colombia. Roce) SRO NERO O eee 96.8900 


of the par value of $100 per share, and | 
7,869 shares of $6 preferred stock. | 

All of which cost Americart Power dnd ' 
Light Company $7,431,717.98, which is 
the product of the total cost to Ameri- | 
can Power and Light Company of. $28,- | 
623,636.44 for all the securities-it ac: 
quired from Minnesota Power and Light? 
Company for the properties which 
American Power and, Light Company had 
conveyed to that company, less the pro- 
ceeds of $21,191,918.46 realized from the 
sales of a portion of the Minnesota Com- | 
pany securities, 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of keahionoass will be continued 
in the issue of May 18, 
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$20,000,000 
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State 


Federal Reserve Banks Report Reduction 
In Loans, Discounts and Demand Deposits 





Analysis by Board Also Shows Increase in Time Deposits! 
‘ Of Member Institutions 


$161,000;000, but for the year as a whole 
loans show an increase of $20,000,000 
and investments a decrease of $294,000,- 
000. Country bank loans declined $168,- 
000,000 during the quarter and invest- 
ments“increased $36,000,000, while dur- 
ing the year both loans and investments 
declined substantially—by $234,000,000 
and $265,000,000, respectively. , 

Net demand. deposits of all member 
banks. on Mar. 27, 1930, were $18,489,- 
000,000, representing a decrease © of 
$1,308,000,000 for the quarter and of 
$345,000,000 for the year.. Member 
banks in New York City reported a de- 
crease of $786,000,000 for the quarter, 
other reserve city banks (excluding Chi- 
cago) a decrease of $256,000,000 and 
country banks a decrease of $279,000,000, 
while member banks in Chicago reported 
an increase of $12,000,000. For the year 
ended Mar. 27, central reserve city banks 
in Negvy York reported an increase of 
$67,000,000. in net demand deposits and 
in Chicago an increase of $29,000,000, 
while member banks in other reserve 
cities showed a decrease of $146.000,000 
and country banks a decrease of $295,- 
000,000. Time deposits show increases 
of $285,000,000 and $190,000,000 for the 
quarter and the year, respectively. All 
classes of banks reported increases in 
time deposits for the quarter, but for 
the year a substantial decrease ($166,- 
000,000) was reported by country banks. 





Loans (including overdrafts) 
United States securities 
Other securities «. 


Total loans and investments .... 
Due from banks in United States . 
Net demand deposits bores 
Time deposits % j 
United States deposits ‘ 
Due to banks in United States* 
Bills_ payable and rediscounts 
Acceptances outstanding 
Capital and surplus 





* Except Federal reserve banks. 


New England Gas and Electric Association 


(A Massachusetts Voluntary Association ) 


5% Convertible Gold Debenture Bonds 





































Dated May 1, 1930 


Consolidated Net Earnings for Interest, Depreciation, etc. ........ $5,608,570 
Annual Interest Charges on $42,880,000 Bonds of the Association (including 
this issue) and.on $4,691,500 Funded Debt of Subsidiary. Conipanies.... 


Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Taxes (Except Federal Income Taxes) 
ang Amounts Applicable to the Minority Comsfion Stocks .. 


An aggtegate of these Bonds equal to one-half of the amount actually issued, are convertible, in thé order of 
surrender for conversion, on terms set forth in the Indenture 6n the first of any month throggh May 1, 1933 
into $5.50 Dividend Series Preferred Shares of the Association at the rate of 10 shares for each $1,000 Bond. 


Due May 1, 1950 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York, Chicago, or Boston. Redeemable at 103 and interest 
to and including May 1, 1935; thereafter at decreasing prices. Coupon Bonds in $1,000 denom- 
ination, registerable as to principal only. Harris Forbes Trust Company, Boston, Trustee. 


~ 
Mr. Warren Partridge, Vice-Presidént of the Association, summarizes his letter to Harris, Forbes & Company in part as follows: 


” 
Business and Territory: New England Ga’ and Electric Association subsidiary companies operatg gas and 
electric properties Serving a substantial residential and broadly diversified indus- 
trial population estimated to be in excess of 950,000 in more than 150 communities of which the most im- 
portant are Cambridge, New Bedford, Framingham and Worcester in Massachusetts, Portsmouth and 
Derry in New Hampshire, Yarmouth, Bridgetown and Lawrencetown in Nova Scotia, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, and Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, in the Maritime Provinces. A total of 254,213. 
customers are served, of which 115,225 are electric and 138,988 are-gas customers. 


Capitalization and Equity: The consolidated capitalization of the Association and the subsidiary com- 
panies upon completion of this financing, assuming the sale of all of this 
tstanding funded debt and minority common stocks of subsidiary companies of 
$5,469,150 and’ funded debt of New England Gas and Electric Association of $42,880,000 §ncluding this 
issue. The funded debt of the Association will be followed by 200,000 shares preferred stock (exclusive 
of 213,800 shares reserved‘for conversion of Bonds) and 200,000 common shares, both of no par value. 
The reproduction cost of the operating properties, as estimated by engigeers, plus consolidated net cur- 
rent assets, including investment securities, after deducting all liabilities of subsidiary companies, except 
funded debt, and after deducting the proportion of assets applicable to minority egmmon stocks, leaves 
an asset value of more than $94,900,000 applicable to a maximum of $47,571,500 of indebtedness of the 
Association and funded debt of its subsidiaries to be outstanding upon completion of ti.!s financing. 


Earnings: The consolidated earnings of the Association on an annual basis, and of subsidiary companies, 
irrespective of dates of acquisition, for the twelve months ended March 31, 1930, and annual 

charges on securities outstanding at that dage, including the proposed issue of Bonds, are as follows: 
Gross Earnings and Other Income 


$15, 


eeeeeeneee 





Net earnings as above over 2.39 times the above interest charges 


' 


Net Earnings after Depreciation amounted to $4,402,495 or 1.88 times the above annual interest charges. 
Over 96% of gross earnings as above was derived from electric and gas operations. 


Management: The management and supervision of the various subsidiary companies are under the direc- 
tion of the experienced public utility executives who have been responsible for the suc- 
cessful development of the properties to their present high standards. Attention is called to the fact, as 
stated in the above mentioned letter, that while the Association is affiliated with the Associated Gas and 
Electric System, through ownership and control of its Common Shares by individuals who are important 
stockholders and officials of the Associated Gas and Electric Company, the Association is not owned or 
controlled by the Associated Gas and Electrie Company, such ownership or control being impracticable 
in view of the provisions of Chapter 181, Section 10, of the Massachusetts General Laws, which provide 
for dissolution of a Massachusetts, utility if any foreign corporation which owns or controls a majority 
of the capital stock of such utility issues securities based upon the 


property, franchises o 


‘ 


We Recommend These Bonds for Investment 


Price 91 and Interest, Yielding over 5.75% 





Harris, Forbes & Company 
Continental Illinois Company 


These Bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval of legal pro- 
ceedings by our counsel. It is expected that temporary Bonds will be available for delivery on or about May 26, 1930. 


‘ 
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Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank memb 
of the Federal reserve system during 
week ending May 9 were announced 
10 by the Federal Reserve Board 
follows: ee" : 

Admitted to membership: 


a 


Peoples Bank of Evergreen, Eve ; 
Ala.; capital, $100,000; surplus, $150,000; 
total resources, $873,023. 

Security State Bank, Odessa, Wash.; cap- 
ital, $50,000; surplus, $10,000; total re- 
sources, $207,952. , 

Absorption of nonmember: 

The Power City Bank, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., a member, has absorbed the Bank of La 
Salle, Niagark Falls, N. Y., a nonmember, 

Authorized to accept drafts and bills. of 
exchange up to 100 per cent of capital and 


surplus: 
Public National Bank & Trust Co., New 
| York, N. Y. 3 £ 
Permission granted to exercise trust 


powers: First National Bank, Miami, Okla. 
(confirmatory). 


Bulls payable and rediscounts amounted 
to $347,000,000 on Mar. 27, 1930, repre- 
senting a reduction of $532,000,000 for 
the quarter and of $806,000,000 for the 
year. Capital and surplus of all mem- 
ber banks on Mar. 27 showed a relatively 
small increase ($5,000,000) for the quar- 
ter and an increase of $515,000,000 for 
the year. 

The principal rescurces and liabilities 
of all member banks as of Mar. 27, 1930, 
ar shown in the following table (Col. A.) 
| with the changes as compared with Dec. 
31, 1929 (Col. B), and with Mar. 27; 1929 
(Col. C), all expressed in millions of dol- 
lars: 
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By HENRY S 


rious thing. 

I wish that we could all be made 
to realize that. I wish that we could 
be made to realize the benefits and 
privileges our citizenship confers upon 
us. 

I wish that we could have our young 
men and women attain their majority 
and come into the full flower of their 
privileges as citizens with some cere- 
$ mony which would more fully impress 

upon them the dignity and the power 
and the glory that have been conferred 
upon them. 
We do this in“some measure in our 
» Federal courts! when x foreign-born 
citizen is naturalized. We even require 
the alien to know something of our Con- 
stitution, and of the form and struc- 
ture of our Government. 


- 


Not so of the native born. He need 
only be born here. He may grow up, 
he may live and die without even real- 
izing his precious heritage. 

. How can we serve our country, our 
State, our municipality, our com un-" 
ity? By being honorable, upstanding, 
fair-dealing men and women; doing 
our duty by our church, and by our 
local communities. 

After all, the base of the Nation’s 
greatness is founded in the, character 
of its citizenship, of its homes, of its 
churches, and of its local communities. 
The fellow that works hard for a 
library, for the local charities, for the 
school, for cleaner streets, better roads, 
and healthier conditions around the 
homes is a good citizen. 

Then there are the more universal 
duties. Every American shares in the 
power and duty of governing his Na- 
tion, his State, his local community. 
Politics is the science of government. 

Government does not consist merely 
of the discharge of duties by the offi- 
cers and employes. Government goes 
back to the people and their power of 
appointing and removing public offi- 
cers. 

The first duty of the citizen is to do 
his part in choosing public officials. 
He should vote and should be reason- 
ably active in primary and general 
campaigns. 


A MERICAN citizenship is a glo- 
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Choosing proper officials is of pri- 
mary importance. A bad? negligent or 
incompetent public official usually 
means more crime, sickness, death, hu- 
man misery, for the elimination of 
these is one of the high duties of gov- 
ernment. 

Bad officials means that the poor and 
insane in your institutions are neg- 
lected, and suffer; the criminal stalks 
abroad, endangering the morals of our 
people. 

We should be jealous of our tried 
and, so far, successful form of govern- 
ment, not to the extent of considering 
it perfect and beyond improvement, but 








School Courses 
in Personal 


Habits 


ed war 


By 
Bertha RK. Palmer 
Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, State 


of North Dakota 


HE superintendent. of public in- 

struction is a member of the State 
health advisory council. In addition to 
this personal connection, health educa- 
tion is one of the major subjects in™*the 
course of study for elementary schools, 
whose chief object is training boys and 
girls while they are boys and girls for 
the game of life. 

The course in health education is to 
teach boys and girls health habits— 
good habits of eating, sleeping and 
playing; also what to do in case of 
accidents, and, last but not least, the 
rules of personal safety. 

Under these heads correct posture is 
encouraged when sitting, standing and 
walking, Eight health habits for bath- 
ing, eating, drinking, sleeping, care of 
teeth, attention to toilet, and playing 
are developed, grade by grade. 

As health crusaders the children 
check themselves %n their personal 
habits. The course suggests ways of 
correlating the subject of health with 
language, stories, rhymes, art, nature 
,study, music. 

For the sixth and seventh grades, 
the course is physiology and hygiene, 
which provides for a knowledge of the 
body and its functions, and the prin- 
ciples of sanitation. The course covers 
24 pages and in addition the teachers 
are provided with a manual of physical 
education of 50 pages which contains 
directions for games for indoors and 
out, for few and for many. The com- 
plete course emphasizes examination of 
school children for ephysical defects, 
with follow-up work and_ remedial 
measures. 
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Y Retterment of Living Standard. 
Ree? ee 


Success of American Experiment in Represent- 
ative Democracy Eyidenced by Material and In- 
' tellectual Progress, Says: Missouri Governor 








. CAULFIELD 


Governor, State of Missouri 


merely so as to make us itareill in de- 
termining upon whether’ changes 
should be made. . 

Our State constitfitions were, in gen-. 
eral, framed carefully, and are based 
upon the experience of men in govern- 
ment. They should not be changed ex- 
cept after the most careful discussion 
and consideration. And all our people 
should vote upon such propositions 
when they are submitted. 

One of the saddest spectacles is the 
making of radical changes in our State 
constitutions upon “the vote “of com- 
paratively few of the citizens. This 
would indicate that our people take lit- 
tle interest in the preservation of the: 
government. 

Another great privilege and duty of 
American citizenship is the right of 
trial by jury, and the duty of. serving 
upon juries. The right of tria] by jury 
was assured to the English people by 
Magna Charta, and preserved to us by 
the national and State constitutions. 
It is one of the most precious of the 
guaranties of life, liberty and property. 

Pertaining to the administration of 
justice, it is one of the most important 
functions of government. It is the bul- 
wark of defense of mankind against 
despotic injustice. While it has been. 
often criticized, it is the best known 
method of ascertaining the facts in the 
administration of justice. 


a 


It has a tremendous civic value. ‘At 
all times, all over the United States, 
men are Wending their way from the 
counting house, the farm, the factory, 
the store, to the courthouse where, for 
a brief period, they. will listen- to the 
law as laid down by the judges and ex- 
pounded by the lawyers. 

it is plain that #f men and women 
will shirk this duty and cripple the 
processes of the courts, they will help 
to degrade this institution, which 
means so much in American govern- 
ment and in American lifea Indeed, 
evasion of this service already. has. be- 
come sufficiently prevalent that we find 
the jury system oftimes spoken of in 
contempt, and arguments made in favor 
of its abolition. _Every true American 
should feel deeply his or her obligation 
to perform this service. 

Another duty that every ‘citizen has 
is to pay his share of the taxes neces- 
sary for the, support of our govern- 
ments. Government can not exist with- 
out the funds necessary to carry on its 
functions. This is particularly true 
now, when we are more and more put- 
ting upon the government functions 
which formerly were regarded as npri- 
vate. 

* 


The protection ,of the citizen against 
the criminal, the care of the infirm, 
sick and insane, the building of roads, 
care of the public health, the education 
of our children, need money, and_suffi- 
cient money. That money should be 
furnished by our people in proportion 
to their wealth. 

It is notorious that many“ citizens 
who are otherwise good citizens do not 
pay their fair proportion. A citizen 
who, by concealment and perjury, 
avoids paying his just proportion for 
the common weal-is a bad citizen. 

Observance of the law is the prime 
duty of citizenship. We are renowned, 
I am informed, throughout the world as 
a lawless country. Yet, of all people, 
we should be the most law abiding. 

For here, laws We not represent the 
will of despotism, imposed upon an 
oppressed and suffering people. They 
represent the hopes and aspirations, 
the ideals and the wishes of a free peo- 
ple, struggling for the universal 
brotherhood of man, striving for the 
betterment of living conditions, for 
purer homes and finer and happier men 
and women. 

a 


’ 

America is a mighty spirit, enshrined 
in the hearts of our people, born of 
their aspirations, their ideals, their 
traditions, fostered and maintained and 
finding expression as nearly as may be 
in the laws of the land. Those ldws 
touch upon everything, bearing on se- 
curity, safety, health, morals and 
happiness. They represent America’s 
striving for self-government, for a bet- 
ter life. 

It is evident that nonobservance of 
laws leads to contempt of the law. Con- 
tempt of the law, particularly on the 
part of otherwise good citizens, leads to 
more sérious lawlessness. If our Gov- 
ernment has been maintained and has 
grown gréat because it is enshrined in 
the hearts of our people, then the fail- 
ure to observe our laws must have 
tendency at least to weaken our Gov- 
ernment, if not to destroy it. 

Such a practice is an encouragement 
to the tax dodger. It retards. the 
administration of health programs, and 
renders difficult the attainment of 
proper community ,conditions. It ulti- 
mately leads to what are commonly re- 
garded as the more serious crimes, rob- 
bery and murder, 

Patriotism and expediency alike call 
upon us to obey our laws, remembering 
always that the remedy for bad laws is 
repeal, not nullificatign. * 
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Study of Forest Taxation 


to Find Remedy for Unequal Burden 


> >: > 


Stientific Method Is Sought to Assure Cer- 


tainty as to Amount of Fair Obligation, Says Investigator 
By, FRED ROGERS FAIRCHILD 


Director, Forest Taxation Inquiry, Federal Forest’Service (Professor of Political Econ- 
‘omy, Yale University) 


HE’ FOREST taxation inquiry of 

the Federal Forest Service is 

vigorously engaged in the study 
of the intricate problem of taxation of 
forest lands. 


But whatever solution it may be able 
to evolve can be offered only when it is 
in full possession of all the mecessary 
evidence. It was for the collection of 
sueh evidence that the inquiry was 
brought into being, and we are now in 
the midst of our investigations. 


From our labors there will eventually 
emerge, I sincerely hope, if not a full- 
fledged plan of. forest.taxation, at least 
a body of principles, fully supported by 
facts, upon the basis of which the legis- 
latures of “the several States may see 
their way more clearly than now to- 
ward the framing of wise laws whith 
may deprive taxation of the power to 
block the progress of sound manage- 
ment of existing forests and reforesta- 
tion of cut-over lands, 


In the meantime our organization is 
gathering ‘a great mass of data and, as 
the several parts fit themselves into 
the picture, the problem of forest taxa- 
tion begins at least to take on more 
definite shape. Perhaps the best con- 
tribution that I can make now will be 
to set forth certain aspects of the prob- 
lem which have especially impressed 
themselves upon me 4s our studies have 
proceeded. 


By way of elearing the ground for 
these observations, let me state briefly 
certain basic principles which I have 
from the start belieyed fundamental to 
our. problem. 


The. special problem of forest taxa- 
tion in America has to do almost ex- 
clusively with the general property tax, 
which tax is the chief fiscal resource 
of our State and local governments and 
under which practically all~-leand and 
timber, are taxable. What makes: for- 
est taxation under the general prop- 
erty tax a special problem is the pecu- 
liar nature of the forest industry. 

Most forms of weal]th yield income 
more or less regularly by the year; the 
ordinary cycle of revenues and expendi- 
tures is normally completed within 
each year. The annual demand for tax 
payment is thus in harmony with the 
annual receipt of income. 

‘In the.case of forest wealth, on the 
contrary, the cycle of revenues and ex- 
penditures is not normally an annual 
one. Income may be extremely irregu- 
lar, large inysome years, small or en- 
tirely lacking in other years; the years 
in which there is no income are apt to 
be far more numerous than those in 
which income appears; capital may be 
tied up in land, trees, ‘and expenses for 
many years before any income appears. 

The requirement of annual tax pay, 
ments is not in harmony with auch 
_irregular or long deferred income. 
Even a perfectly drawn and perfectly 
administered annual property tax would 
discriminate against forest. wealth 


yielding such irregular or ‘deferred in-. 


come. 

As a matter of fact, the general prop- 
erty tax is not perfect. Its imperfec- 
tions are notorious, and they relate. to 
all forms of taxable property. 

| The heart of the property taxis the 
assessment, and it is in the breakdown 
of assessment that the injustices and 
inequalities of the property tax are 
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chiefly to be found. And, however un- 
favorable their results may be in the 
case of the ordinary forms of wealth, 
they may easily become intolerable in 
their application to the forests. 


It is true that in the past the forests 
have not generally been subjected to 
excessive assessment nor to a crushing 
burden of taxation. But, with the 
property tax as it is, the possibility of 
such excessive taxation is ever present, 
taxation which is excessive either be- 
cause it burdens forest wealth out of 
proportion to other classes of taxable 
property or because it imposes a bur- 
den in excess of the capacity to pay. 


What especially makes-the property 
tax a menace to forestry is its uncer- 
tainty. The fact that past taxation has 
generally not been excessive is no com- 
fort in view of the*ever-present threat 
of excessive taxation in the future. 


The forest investor has no possible 
means of determining in advance what 
his tax obligation will be, and here is 
his chief indictment of the property 
tax. 

What he requires is a method of taxa- 
tion ‘under which he can calculate his 
future payments, not of course with ab- 
solute certainty—nothing in the future 
can be certain—but with a degree of 
certainty approaching that of his other 
costs and with the assurance that his: 
tax contribution will be, not arbitrary, 
but always in harmony with the needs 
of the taxing jurisdiction and the con- 
tributions of other taxable interests. 

The solution of the forest tax prob- 
lem will never be found in any optional 
system of taxation. The taxation of 
forests should be, like that of all other 
property, under the authority of gen- 
eral statute applying to all property of 
the specified class. 

What the forest investor’most needs 
is such certainty as to the tax system 
that he can calculate with reasonable 
accuracy his future tax burdens during 
the long period while his forest ‘is 
growing to maturity: But how is he to 
be assured of the permanence of any 
system of taxation? 


Any legislature may amend or repeal 
the act of a proceding legislature, un- 
less such act f&S of.the nature of a con- 
tract obligation. In order to guarantee 
the continuance of any tax method it 
appears to be necessary therefore to 
make the statute part of contract with 
the taxpayer. 


This implies that the tax system isa 
special privilege granted in considera- 
tion of a service rendered by the tax- 
payer, assumed usually to consist in 
the growing or maintaining of a forest 
conforming to certain 
There is a double danger here: 


(1) If the requirements imposed upon 
the taxpayer are substantial, forest 
owners may decline to accept the sys- 
tem; 


(2) Unless carefully safeguarded, the 
State may be giving a valuable privilege 
to a special interest without adequate 
public return. 

While recognizing the importance of 
permanence in any system of forest 
taxation, I have never had confidence in 
the contract idea, and I note these re- 
cent developments with some degree of 
satisfaction. 
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Transmutation of Natural Resources into Mate- . 
rial Wealth in Course of Century of Develop- 





By HARRY G. LESLIE 


Governor, State of Indiana 


ROM A‘STRICTLY primeval forest 
F area at the beginning little more 
than a century ago, when three- 
fourths or approximately 18,000,000 
acres were covered with the finest hard- 
woods grown, Indiana progressed to a 
position of prominence in agricultural 
and industrial life of the Nation. 
With d@ population today slightly more 
than 3,000,000 people, our State is first 


in the manufacture of bottles and fruit: 


jars; first in tomato growing® first in 
the possession of more miles of railroad 
considering area; first in possession of 
the largest inland railway center; first 
as the greatest interurban center of the 
world; first in the production of lime- 
stone for building purposes; first in the 
manufacture of iron and steel from crude 
ore; first in quality—not quantity—of 
corn, and third in corn production or 
quantity. 

Indiana is a leader in the field of -iu- 
dustry. Its activities in the manufacs 
ture of steel products, electrical machin-. 
ery, railroad-car buiiding, automobiles 
and parts, foundry products, furniture, 
kitchen cabinets, are recognized of world 
importance and significance. Indiana 
products reach all civilized ports of the 
world. 


‘ 


A 


Indiana ig unusually attractive 
wherein to live because of its topographic 
variety of rugged, timber-clad hills and 
beautiful slopes in the south; plains and 
plateaus with some gently undulating 
land in the central section, and: great 
expenses of plains in the north. 

This topographie variety naturally 
impresses itself on our mode of living, 
for as various sections are compared we 
find some agriculture and dairying in 
the south, intensive farming in the cen- 
tral area with industry, and intensive 
industry in the famous Calumet region. 

That this State. provides an abundance 
of opportunity for its citizens to acquire 
financial success is. attested in the fact 
that approximately 55 per cent of the 
people own their homes, compared -to 
aboute40 per cent for the Unifed States 
as a whole. 


The wealth and progress of Indiana 
have been actuated tremendously by de- 
velopment of the State’s wonderful nat- 
ural resources. Soil, coal, forests, clays, 
stone, natural gas, oil, etc., are nature’s 
raw materials put to intensive use by 
our citizens. 


The State has vast deposits of fine 
grades of coal scarcely touched, our geol- 
ogists-say. Industrial and domestic con- 
sumers of late are recognizing that it 
is more universally advantageous than 
to use products from distant fields. 


A 4 


Horticultural products constitute an 
important branch of Indiana’s agricul- 
ture, and the combined horticultural in- 
dustries are responsible for an average 
annual income of $100,000,000 to the peo- 
ple of our State. Apples, plums, ‘cher- 
ries, grapes and small fruits can be suc- 
cessfully produced in almost every county, 
while soil and climatic conditions in_the 
southern one-third of the State! are es- 
pecially favorable- to peach production. 


The State stands first in the produc- 
tion of tomatoés for the canning fac- 
tory, this crop alone representing an an- 
nual income of $4,500,000 for the raw 
material and $10,000}000 for the canned 
product. “Much land of the north sec- 
tion is profitably utilized for the pro- 
duction of onions and mint, and Indiana 
is second in this class. 


Potatoes return more than $10,000,000 
annually to our growers, and the average 
production per acre is better than 50 
bushels. Fertile, sandy soil of south- 
eastern Indiana is adopted to production 
of sweet potatoes, cantaloupes, early to- 
matoes, sweet corn and other garden 
truck. 


Indiana produces practically (95 per 
cent of all limestone for building whieh 
is produced in the United States, and 
limestone from this State has come to 
be known as “The Nation’s Building 
Stone.” 

A 


The quarrying industry is concentrated 
in the southern part, centering in Bloom- 
ington, Oolitic, Bedford and extending 
northward through Ellettsville to Stines- 
ville and Romona. In excess of $20,000,- 
000 worth of stone is shipped from this 
district yearly. 


The industrial life of any common- 
wealth depends upon the abundance and 
the accessibility of its mineral fuels. In- 
diana is fortunate in the possession of 
large accessible quantities of these 
power-producing substances. 

For more than 50 years the State has 
produced* petroleum and natural gas in 
commercial quantities. While the acme 
of production of each has passed, the 
annual production{ of the former is still 
nearly 1,000,000 barrels, and production 
of the latter approximately 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet. ~ 

Coal is the most important fuel re- 
source of Indiana’ Those fields lying 
in the southwestern part of the State 
occupy an area 7,000 square miles. Coal 
is mined in .26 counties and there are 
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more than 20 beds which vary in thick- 
ness from a few feet to more than 11 
feet. Coals of Indiana belong to the bi- 
tuminous class. 

Cement is the second most important 
mineral product. Raw materials for its 
manufacture are widely distributed and 
especially accessible to transportation fa- 
cilities and to fuel supplies. Among the 
most important cement manufacturing 
plants are those at Buffington, Mitchell, 
Stroh, Limedale and Speeds. 


a 


The Calumet is one of the great in- 
dustrial centers of the Nation and 
brought world fame to Indiana. Located 
in the northwesterly county of the State, 
adjoining the Illinois line and along the 
south coast of Lake Michigan, it occupies 
the upper portion of Lake County and), 
comprises some 100 square miles. 

Until three decades ago this region 
had little influstrial importance. Even 
in the days of the natural gas boom back 
in 1886, when this State began to as- 
sume industrial. leadership, the Calumet 
It has .- 


region was sparsely populated. 
limited agricultural ‘possibilities. 
Today the Calumet has a population 
in excess of 275,008 and is part of the 
second greatest iron and steel district 
in America. ‘It is likewise one df the 
foremost oil- refining centers in the 
United States, and is noted for its trans- 
portation facilities. 7 
Four ‘contiguous cities comprise the 
metropolitan area of the Calumet: Gary, 
Hammond, East Chicago, which includes 
Indiana Harbor, and Whiting. Ham- 
mond, oldest of the*four cities, is noted 
as the seat of the beginning of what is ; 
now America’s gteat packing industry. 


A 


The growth of this City of Gary is 
little less than miraculous, due to the 
steel industry. Twenty-six miles from 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan, and traversed 


the East and West, this city came into ex- 
istence because of its ideal location from 
the sources of raw materials needed in 
the manufacture of iron and steel. 


In the city are located the great steel 
rail industries of the Illinois Steel Co. 
and its kindred plants for manufactur> 
ing car wheels, while’/in the area covered 
by Hammond, Whiting and East Chicago 
are blast furnaces, steel mills, coke ovens, 
rolling mills and extensive fabricating 
shops. Huge ore freighters from the 
northern iron regions come with their 
cargoes of the dark-brown substance that 
is made into iron and steel. 
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Ppetie the heavy questionnaire 
made necessary for the 1930 cen- 
sus, the work of taking the enumeration 
is progressing rapidly and neering 
completion. 

Delays and difficulties have enuaaician 
been encountered in some communities, 
due usually to fears of uniformed and 
suspicious persons who hesitate to give 
the census information. Weather condi- 
tions, which have been favorable on the 
whole, have been much better than they 
were in 1920, when the census was taken 
in the middle of Winter. 


A question which has caused consid- 
erable misunderstanding is the one re- 
lating to ownership of a:radio. The be- 
lief that this question was included for 
purposes of taxation is wholly unfounded. 
Equally foolish is the idea that the Cen- 
‘sus Bureau is attempting to. assist the 
sales, departments of private radio com- 
panies by letting them know which 
specific families do not own radios. 

The Government is trying to find out 
how many radios are in use, not who 
owns them. The question was included 
at the suggestion of many responsible 
people primarily to provide information 
concerning the number and location of 

to aid the Government in its respon- - 
sibility for satisfactory radio/ reception. 

The Bureau of the Census wants to 
find out ‘the potential radio audience 
which might listen‘ to-a prog am broad-_ , 
cast in a given. locality. e informa- 
tion is also considered See in pro- 
viding another highly valuable index to - 
American standards of living. 

The Bureau of the Census is still op- 
erating in its recognized impartial man- 
ner. Its sole purpose is to serve the Gov- 
ernment and the general public as ei- 
fectively as possible. 

The Bureau of the Census is required . 
by law to hold all personal information 
in strict confidence from even other gov- 
ernmental departments. This obviates 
any possibility of the information being 
used for taxation or any other similar@ 
purpose. 


